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We are withdrawing the fol- “4 

lowing shorter patent flours — 

for the duration of the Gov- 

_ ernment’s ‘*‘Share-the- = 
Wheat” Program. ce licbllidliblabldldilddilllidiliddldddy 
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Spring Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e@ RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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SIFTING is one of many important 

steps in producing fine flour. Painstaking 

attention to every step helps to build the fame behind 
the name ... PILLSBURY 



















PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 
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that give 


moro laaves of bread : 


and all just os good 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





OPERATING 
KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS sii 
Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. poses — 
Kansas ‘City, Mo. 
e Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Complete Facilities for Serving a ae 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, 


the Milling Industry 























Through periods of scarcity or plen- 
ty, there is no deviation from the 
rigid top quality standards to which 
POLAR BEAR flour is always 
milled. Like other millers, we can’t 
make as much POLAR BEAR now 
as we would like, or mill to as low 
an extraction rate. But you can bank 
on the fact that POLAR BEAR still 


means the best in baking values. 








: & FOUNDED BY 
Sey «=6ANDREW J. HUNT~1899: 


$5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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Government regulations continue to limit the 
amount of MADE-RITE that we can produce. 
We look forward anxiously—_as you do—to the 
day when we will be able to sell freely again. In 
. the meantime, MADE-RITE high quality will be 
_ maintained. Modernly equipped mill and labora- 
tory and the skilled personnel of this company are 
your assurance that MADE-RITE will continue 
a leader in better bakery performance. 


“_j #8 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - -MISSOURI 





‘ Bekes Right Becauee it te Made->Rignt 


te $2 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ; 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer @ We offer you sixty-two years of 


A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K ANS AS cir Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 








NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


FOR B 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. Cc 


Board of Trade Building -., KANSAS CITY, MO. os 
NER 
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WE TRAVELED 7-Zowe~uae— 
TO BRING YOU BETTER BURLAP! 


e MANAGEMENT MEMO: “WANTED—not second-hand or third- 
hand, but first-hand information on burlap.’’ So we sent our expert 
to Calcutta, burlap capital of the world. We wanted up-to-date, 
post-war knowledge on India’s markets and we wanted to inform 
them of our needs, too. 

Result: Chase TOPMILL—burlap that is purchased from India’s 
most dependable mills—burlap with looks, strength, and uniform 
weave. You'll find that Chase TOPMILL provides increased pro- 
tection for your product, makes a more attractive package and 
takes your brand imprint better. 


Ask your Chase representative about Chase TOPMILL burlap. 
Ask for it by name. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





No Finer Burlap ! 
CHASE Brite-Weaves 


Specify Brite-Weaves for 
premium-grade burlap. Rich 
light-colored burlap—not 
specky or fuzzy. Extra thread 
count. Fine, even weave with 
silk-like sheen. It’s the aris- 
tocrat of burlaps! 








FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO «+ DENVER * DETROIT »* MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY ¢* MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. 
PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Free Markets Symbolize a Free People 


tion of the products of the 

soil have been very important 
factors in the continued progress of 
our great and mighty nation. Visual- 
ize, if you can, the chaos that would 
be ours if the farmers of this nation 
today were to be deprived of the vast 
marketing machinery that has been 
developed with the growth in our 
farm production. In the year 1838, 
when Chicago was a mere hamlet, the 


A*tion of the and the distribu- 


By Harry ©. Schaack 


first shipments of wheat out of this 
now great city reached the insignifi- 
cant total of 78,000 bus. That was 


10 years before the Board of Trade 
as an organization came into being. 
That was the beginning of a Great 
Lakes grain traffic that was to 
eventually become a substantial part 
of our national commerce and an 
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integral part of a system of food dis- 
tribution that is excelled nowhere in 
the world. 

In the year 1848 a group of 82 of 
Chicago’s business men, realizing the 
necessity of a code of business morals 
and ethics, gathered together and 
founded the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago. Here it was made 
possible to conduct business and com- 
merce under a system of uniform 
practices and customs. Here in Chi- 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





| single exception, 


‘and language. 
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Editor’s Note:—The accompanying 
article ‘comprises the essential text of 
the address given by Harry C. 
Schaack, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, before the annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers held in Chicago re- 
cently. Mr. Schaack reviews 


outlines its functions. 





cago was provided a market place 
where merchants could conduct trade 
in a variety of articles aside from 
grains, although the latter in the 
years to follow became the principal 
commodities handled. This then was 
the foundation of the greatest grain 
market in the world. 

With its early able leadership the 
association grew in stature and 
prestige, and in 1859 its leaders 
deemed it advisable to incorporate 
under the laws of the state of Illi- 
nois. In February of that year the 
state legislature granted the associa- 
tion a charter which is very broad in 
its scope, and which I am proud to 
say has existed as granted with one 
a recent minor 
amendment which in no way modified 
any of the well defined early prin- 
ciples of the association. 

The preamble to the rules and reg- 
ulations describing the objects of the 
association is still in its original form 
The principles ex- 
pounded therein are as sound today 
as when they were written. This 
preamble has become the foundation 
upon which the rules and regulations 
of our association are based, and 
might well be accepted as basic for 
the grain industry generally. The 
precepts set forth by these wise men 
of yesteryear are so fundamentally 
sound, I think they are here worthy 
of repetition, and I quote: 

“The objects of the association are: 
To maintain a commercial exchange; 
to promote uniformity in the customs 
and usages of merchants; to inculcate 
principles of justice and equity in 
trade; to facilitate the speedy ad- 
justment of business disputes; to ac- 
quire and disseminate valuable com- 
mercial and economic information, 
and generally, to secure to its mem- 
bers the benefits of co-operation in 
the furtherance of their legitimate 
pursuits.” 

That, gentlemen, I consider is fun- 
damentally a counterpart of the Con- 
stitution of these United States, and 
emphasizes the sound foundation up- 
on which the grain industry, as we 
have known it these many years, 
has been built. 

The Board of Trade has an his- 
torical relationship to the magnifi- 
cent development of the plains of 
the central valleys of our nation. It 
assisted materially in charting the 
ways of commerce for the pioncer 
settlers who migrated to the fertile 
soil surrounding and beyond Chicago. 

As migration continued westward 
and the production of grains °n- 
larged, some of the more venture- 
some of its members erected ware- 
houses in the Chicago harbor where 
grains could be stored until needed. 


Lake Shipments Used 


Most of the outbound shipments in 
those early days moved via the la‘xes 
because the railroads had not yet 
penetrated this then semi-wilderncss. 
In the spring of those years, wen 
the lakes were cleared of ice, sai! ing 
vessels crowded this newly populated 
port, which had become the main 
point through which inbound mer- 
chandise was distributed. After dis- 


the F 
history of the Board of Trade and | 
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MIXED CROWD—Members of the Tri-State Bakers Association, conven- 
ing recently at New Orleans, La., had the pleasure of the company of the 
other but fairer sex, as is shown above. Among those who attended were, 
left, Frank Michalak, southern division manager, Brolite Co., Atlanta, 
Ga; Sidney Baudier, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the association and editor 
of the Doughboy; Mrs. Baudier; O. H. Robinson and Mrs. Robinson, 
Armour & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Vernon Wagner, Chas. P. Wag- 


ner & Bro., New Orleans. 





charging their cargoes these vessels 
were loaded with grain destined for 
the heavier consuming and deficit 
producing centers in the East. As 
the area of production moved ever 
wesiward from Chicago, receiving 
stations were established along the 
waterways and railways. To these 
stations the grower could haul the 
fruits of his harvest, relieving him- 
self of the necessity of the longer 
trek to the central market at Chi- 
cago, and at the same time suffering 
no disadvantage in price. The sup- 
plies thus accumulated at _ these 
country stations mOéved to the larger 
warehouses in the Chicago area, 
there to replenish the stocks put 
afloat on the lakes. 

Ten years after the Board of Trade 
had been organized Chicago had a 
capacity for storing 4,000,000 bus of 
grain, and the shipments for the year 
of 1858 included 500,000,000 bbls of 
flour directly for export. Receipts 
of grain during that year were in ex- 
cess of 15,000,000 bus. There devel- 
oped the practice of “to arrive” trad- 
ing, that is, grain sold at a specified 
price to be delivered at the central 
market within a given period of time. 
These contracts were sold and re- 
sold among the members of the Board 
of Trade. 

Business grew with the increase in 
the acreage under cultivation and as 
the distance from the source of pro- 
duction to the central market became 
greater. It finally reached such pro- 
Portions that the directors of the as- 
sociation decided to set up a rigid set 
of rules governing this practice and 
establish uniform handling rates. 
That was the first direct acknowl- 
edgment of our present system of 
trading in grain for future delivery. 

The Board of Trade also inaugurat- 
ed the system of handling grain in 
bulk rather than the measured bushel 
and pioneered in the establishing of 
a uniform system of inspection, grad- 
ing and weighing, resulting in 1916 in 
federal grain standards. Today Board 
of Trade weights and federal grades 
are acceptable in all parts of the 
world where grain is handled. This 
made it possible for merchants, mill- 
€rs, exporters and handlers to con- 
tract with buyers for a longer period 
ahead at a minimum of risk and at 
the same time the buyer of the end 
Products of grain had a more posi- 
tive knowledge as to his costs at the 
time of delivery. 

All of these developments mini- 
mized the cost of handling because it 
was now possible in the market place 


for buyers and sellers to register in 
dollars and cents their true convic- 
tion of the value of grain at some 
future period. Warehousemen bought 
cash grains for which they had no 
immediate sale so as to insure them- 
selves against the risk of price fluc- 
tuation during their time of owner- 
ship. They sold an equal amount of 
that specific grain for future delivery. 
Millers who were without large stor- 
age facilities for grain were now able 
to sell flour in amounts beyond that 
which their stocks of grain on hand 
would furnish, and could now protect 
themselves on the basic price of the 
raw material for the flour sold, by 
securing grain futures for delivery at 
a more distant time. As the ware- 
houseman disposed of his cash com- 
modity, he bought in his hedge in 
the futures market. The miller, as 
he secured the raw material to grind 
into flour, sold out his insurance 
against risk in the futures market. 

Export brokers with no cash wheat 
on hand and no storage facilities 
whatsoever could offer wheat abroad 
by cable for overnight acceptance at 
a fixed basis over the futures mar- 
ket. In the event of acceptance, to 
protect his sale against a possible 
fluctuation in price, the exporter 
bought in the futures market an 
amount equal to that which he had 
obliged himself to deliver at tide- 
water. As he secured his cash wheat 
in a satisfactory position to permit 
him to discharge his obligation to the 
foreign buyer, the exporter removed 
his price insurance by selling out his 
contracts for future delivery. 

Grain at harvest time usually 
moves to market in volume far in ex- 
cess of the immediate needs. With 
the aid of the futures market cash 
grain merchants can find ready buy- 
ers with very little disturbance in 
price because through the medium of 
the futures the risk of carrying grain 
in storage is widely spread. 


Speculators Assume Risk 


It is no secret that speculators at 
times assume a portion of this risk. 
Bear in mind speculation is no crime 
against any segment of the human 
race. It is the inherent right of ev- 
eryone to make a capital venture, and 
if and when that right is denied we 
then are no longer a free people. The 
supreme court of the United States 
has declared it is the right of every- 
one to anticipate events in the fu- 
ture, and should an individual be in- 
clined to support his prognostications 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD CROSS 
and DAKOTANA flours departed 
March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration — this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 






N order Plour Mills Company 


GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Congressional Haggling Stymies USDA 





EXPORT GRAIN PROCUREMENT 
DELAYED BY PRICE QUESTION 


Agency Must Decide Soon Whether to Get Back in Mar- 
ket; Private Traders Cite Bullish Effect of 
Government Program, Want Business 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which still faces 
a heavy procurement program for 
grain for export, is currently caught 
in the crossfire of a congressional 
battle over the shape of a price con- 
trol measure suitable to all factions 
engaged in the struggle. 

The USDA currently is out of the 
market, having sidestepped the pros- 
pect of follgwing grain prices up 
when price control lapsed. The gov- 
ernment cannot remain on the grain 
market sideline much longer, how- 
ever. It has sufficient wheat to meet 
its export requirements through the 
first week of August which means 
that renewal of the procurement pro- 
gram must be undertaken very soon. 

The USDA must decide, not later 
than next week, when and at what 
price it will renew wheat purchases 
in order that a gap in the export pro- 
gram will not occur in mid-August, 
one high ranking official has declared. 

While, making no specific commit- 
ments, there is substantial reason, 
which cannot be revealed, to believe 
that USDA officials are now planning 
their policy on the basis of a govern- 
ment without OPA very shortly. 
This belief by the policy makers, 
however, is a slim reed on which to 
rest conclusions, as the USDA re- 
ceived a shock when President Tru- 
man vetoed the first price control ex- 
tension bill. 

Private trade sources believe that 
in the absence of price controls, the 
Department of Agriculture can ob- 
tain its grain requirements at lower 
prices than if the government main- 
tained its concentrated control over 
a procurement program of 250,000,- 
000 bus of grain, which is so definite- 
ly a bullish market factor. Trade 
sources state that the private grain 
trade can accumulate grain for USDA 
export commitments at lower than 
OPA ceilings if the price agency is 
not revived but left as is. 


Officials Indicate Willingness 

Government officials who cite the 
urgent need for a policy decision on 
grain procurement not later than 
next week are willing to consider 
the possibility of turning the procure- 
ment program back to the grain 
trade. Although open-minded on the 
matter, these officials are cautious 
on several points. 

First, the price side of the propo- 
Sition disturbs them. It is pointed 
out by private trade sources that the 
department faces the same problem 
if it continues to operate under 
its recent program. An _ adver- 
tised and open commitment to buy 
250,000,000 bus of wheat means that 
the government will have to follow 
a rising market in order to get its 





BUMPER CROPS MAY PERMIT 
RETURN TO 72% EXTRACTION 


Washington, D. C.—Improvement 
of the world grain supply outlook 
points to a removal of the 80% flour 
extraction requirement for wheat 
flour in the United States within the 
coming 12 months. The wheat crop 
in this country is much better than 
was expected when first food need 
estimates were weighed against grain 
supply. 

The size of the United States corn 
crop will be a large factor in deter- 
mining when and if the long extrac- 
tion requirement will be removed. 
At this time, however, indications are 
that the crop will be good. It is be- 
lieved the wheat flour extraction rate 
can be returned to normal without 
jeopardizing the food supply picture 
when the corn crop is assured. 


requirements, the private traders 
point out. 

Contrariwise, private exporters op- 
erating through futures markets, can 
accumulate the government needs at 
lower prices and with less obvious 
pressure on the market, it is said. 

Open and active futures trading 
will obscure the purchases for the 


government and eliminate the adver- 





tised threat of higher prices that is 
inherent in a standing bid for one 
uarter of a billion bushels of wheat. 


Adequate Crop a Guarantee 


Aside from the price uncertainty 
which is present, no matter how a 
grain procurement program is con- 
ducted without price control, govern- 
ment officials also cast some doubt 
that private traders can accumulate 
wheat in a steady flow to insure that 
no gaps will occur in the export pro- 
gram. The government still appears 
to place confidence in set-aside pro- 
cedure as insurance of the fulfillment 
of its requirements. The recent re- 
duction of the set-aside to a zero per- 
centage instead of the complete elim- 
ination of this feature of WFO 144 
indicates a continuing faith by USDA 
officials in that mechanism. 

Private grain trades sources point 
to the heavy crop prospects as ade- 
quate guaranty that the government 
export goals are attainable by pri- 
vate industry and criticize the set- 
aside mechanism which cramps the 
operation of commodity markets in 
the same manner but to a lesser de- 
gree than price controls. 

Government officials bring up the 
experience of the return of the grain 
business to private industry last year 
as a not too convincing example of 
what can be accomplished along these 
lines. The analogy is defective, how- 
ever, in that the operation of the 
private grain trade last year was 
crippled by USDA restrictions, par- 
ticularly in regard to allocations 
which prevented the grain trade from 
making long-term commitments 
through the commodities exchanges. 
Another variation from last year’s 
conditions is that at this time de- 
mand is on the down grade as prices 
rise and other grain producing areas 

(Continued on page 40.) 


Set-Aside Wheat 
Unsold Prior to 
June 30 Ruled Free 


Washington, D. C. — The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has ruled that 
all cash wheat delivered by produc- 
ers to elevators and warehouses on 
June 16 or later and not sold prior 
to June 30 is in the free wheat cate- 
gory. None of this wheat is re- 
quired to be delivered to the gov- 
ernment under the 50% set-aside 
provision of WFO 144 and produc- 
ers may dispose of it as they please. 

In trade circles, it is believed that 
this action foreshadows cancellation 
of the forced sale provision, as far 
as producers are concerned, irre- 
spective of whether price control is 
reinstated or not. Trade representa- 
tives are confident that the set-aside 
will go back in at the terminal rath- 
er than the country elevator level. 

In connection with offers by mer- 
chandisers of excess wheat as re- 
quired by WFO 144, the CCC will 
accept this wheat only at the old 
ceiling price and if it is offered at 
a price exceeding the old ceiling 
level the CCC will refuse to accept, 
under which condition the wheat also 
becomes free and can be resold to 
private buyers. 

Merchandisers will be required, 
however, to continue offering their 
excess wheat to CCC in the future 
but under the present policy the gov- 
ernment will decline to accept the 
wheat at prices which exceed the old 
ceilings. The provisions covering the 
offering of excess wheat apply to 
merchandisers only and not to mill- 
ers, except where they qualify for 
the definition of merchandiser. 





Continued Absorption of Rising 
Costs Deemed Bakers’ Big Worry 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers have 
thus far met the uncertain end of 
price control by absorbing increased 
costs of ingredients without advanc- 
ing bakery goods prices for the con- 
sumer. How long this absorption 
can continue, however, has become 
the chief problem of the industry. 


Temporary Loss in Income 


Joseph Creed, Washington office 
manager and legal counsel for the 
American Bakers Association, re- 
vealed that the baking industry is 
operating at a temporary loss in in- 
come in order to block the rising 
prices of bread and sweet goods 
from the American public. He was 
quick to stress that bread prices 
must eventually be increased since 
bakers cannot continue to absorb 
increased production costs indefinite- 
ly. Only one or two _ isolated 
cases have been reported to ABA 
of individual bakers marking prices 
up. Mr. Creed disclosed that the 
rest of the industry has indicated 


its willingness to keep bakery goods 
at stable price levels. 


Bakers are able to soak up the 
loss of the subsidy without raising 
retail prices, but it is indicated that 
a campaign will be launched to edu- 
cate the..public as to subsidy influ- 
ences on prices in order to ease the 
shock of eventual higher prices of 
bakery goods. 


Tax-Subsidy Relationship 


Mr. Creed pointed out that of- 
ficials of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration have conveniently ignored 
the fact that subsidies must even- 
tually be drawn from the public in 
the form of taxes and that the con- 
sumer must be helped to realize 
that higher prices, outright, have 
probably been in effect for some 
years under the guise of higher taxes 
to take care of food subsidy pay- 
ments. 

Expressing confidence that bakery 
goods prices will not soar beyond rea- 
son, Mr. Creed explained that most 
ingredients and containers are fluctu- 
ating only slightly. Flour has risen 
in accordance with the lifting of 
subsidy payments but has caused no 


drastic revision of pricing schedules 
so far. 
Sugar 

Sugar is not expected to climb 
far out of line, since the large im- 
ports from Cuba will have their 
prices specified in the 1946 crop 
treaty, which is now in the process 
of being drawn up and signed. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson is in 
Cuba at this moment staging final 
negotiations for the crop with Cuban 
officials. 

Fats and Oils 

The fats and oils situation, in dis- 
cussing which Mr. Creed reiterated 
previous laments, is the most pre- 
carious field in baking ingredients. 
Lard has already advanced about 10c 
beyond OPA prices in distant areas 
and from 4 to 5c in the producing 
territories. 

On July 1 the lard set-aside was 
revoked, thus releasing 60% more 
shortening for retail and wholesale 
users. Previously the government re- 
quired all federally inspected pack- 
ing plants to withhold all but 40% 
of the fats from slaughtering for 
government use. 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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CCC to Loan Mills Bonus Wheat 
During July at June 29 Ceilings 


Extension of loans of bonus wheat 
by the Minneapolis regional office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to mills 
in the Northwest into July was an- 
nounced July 5 by James A. Cole, 
regional CCC director, the loans to 
be made on the basis of the Office 
of Price Administration ceilings in 
effect June 29 and repayments by 
mills to be made on the same level 
through the southwestern regional of- 
fice of the CCC at Kansas City. 

Spring wheat millers are disap- 
pointed in the clause written into 
the bonus loan offer that for the 
present allocations will be held to 
half of the permissible 50% of mills’ 
85% domestic grind. Such an allo- 
cation really amounts to only 25% of 
the quantity of wheat processors are 
permitted to use for domestic trade 
under WFO 144. 

The small allocations, according to 
Mr. Cole, are due to the small amount 
of wheat owned by the CCC or avail- 
able in the spring wheat area. While 
they are grateful for the bonus wheat 
loans, spring wheat millers point out 
that the small dribble leaves them 
very much in a pinch for July and 
they have received no assurance that 
even this small amount will be avail- 
able to them in August. All free 
wheat was drained from the North- 
west by the bonus program and new 
crop wheat will not be available be- 
fore September. 

The text of Mr. Cole’s announce- 
ment of the July loan program fol- 
lows: 


Until further notice, the Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Admin- 


istration will continue to loan Emergency 
Wheat to Mills during the month of July, 
in special hardship cases, for the manu- 
facture of flour for domestic use, sub- 
ject to the availability of wheat at OPA 
ceiling prices in effect as of June 29, 1946, 
plus permissible mark-ups. 

Determination of eligibility of a mill to 
receive government wheat under the hard- 
ship provision will depend upon the rela- 
tive shortage of consumer flour supplies 
in specific areas served by the mill’s dis- 
tribution and upon the amount of wheat 
that can be made available to the mill 
after it has exhausted all possibilities of 
obtaining additional supplies through other 
than government channels, including the 
availability to such mill of new crop 
wheat including new crop wheat in other 
areas. 

Requests for government wheat will be 
considered only in the case of mills hav- 
ing wheat and flour totaling less than one 
half the authorized July grind for do- 
mestic distribution (85% of the monthly 
average during 1945). 

Due to the small amount of wheat owned 


BIG WHEAT BERRIES BURST 
THEIR GIRDLES 


Manhattan, Kansas.—As the fleet 
of combines move north from Texas 
and Oklahoma they find plenty to 
do in Kansas, says the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association. Harvest is 
on in full swing in central Kansas. 
The combines are all busy. The rate 
is $3 to $3.50 per acre. 

Wheat is yielding anywhere from 
10 to 20% more than the growers 
expected. During the dry weather 
of April, the wheat grew a small 
chaff. Then when the rains came on 
the kernel developed too large for 
its house. Someone at a field meet- 
ing commented that the Office of 
Price Administration should have 
spared a little more rubber for the 
girdle. This condition is causing some 
shattering. 

The quality of the wheat is excel- 
lent. Naturally a few growers get 
in a rush and harvest before the 
moisture is down. This, of course, 
makes tough wheat. 





by this corporation or available in this 
area, not more than 50% of that per- 
missible will be allocated at the present 
time. It is suggested that mills endeavor 
to make up the deficit in their quotas 
for this area by acquiring new crop wheat 
from other areas such as the Southwest, 
bearing in mind that supplies of spring 
wheat may be even more difficult to ob- 
tain in August. 

Release of wheat is subject to the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1) The miller agrees to replace the 
wheat acquired through this announce- 
ment by making a sale to P. E. Bowers, 
Director of Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Grain Branch, Dwight Build- 
ing, Kansas City 13, Mo., Telephone Vic- 
tor 4727, at terms, price and position ac- 
ceptable to him. The sale price of this 
replacement wheat shall be the ceiling 
price in effect June 29, 1946. Request the 
Kansas City office to advise this office of 
their purchase number and the quantity 
purchased, upon receipt of which the Min- 
neapolis office of Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will complete its sale 
to the mill. 

(2) Millers will furnish the Minneapolis 
office of Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration with the following certificate: 

“The undersigned miller hereby certifies 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the aggregate of the follow- 
ing statement does not exceed 50% of the 
wheat he is permitted to grind for do- 
mestic use during July, 1946, as defined 
in Amendment 9 to War Food Order 
No. 144. 

Wheat owned June 30, 1946 ........ bus 

Wheat equivalent of flour 

owned June 30, 1946..... 

Wheat in process of being 


i ree te eee ee bus 
Wheat ground during July, 
BPO De BONE se toccscess tet canue bus 
Li Rare area ee rer ee ee bus 
1945 average monthly use.. .......- bus 
July permitted grind (85% 
GE GROVE) ccccnccocsacnss sts seees bus 


“The undersigned miller further certi- 
fies that he is entitled to receive.......... 
bus of wheat and that the receipt of this 
quantity will not exceed 50% of his au- 
thorized July grind for domestic con- 
sumption. 

“The undersigned miller further certi- 
fies that he will supply the minimum needs 
in his distribution area of state institu- 
tions, private hospitals, prisoner of war 
camps, Mexican and other imported labor 
camps and other emergency cases that 
may be called to his attention. 


ET ETR See TT ears ee ee 


| PREURETRETEET ET 


The above procedure will also ap- 
ply to the sale and replacement of 
Emergency Wheat to local Interior 
Mills, subject- to the availability of 
the wheat, who must make their ar- 
rangement with the Kansas City 
PMA office to replace the wheat 
before wheat can be made available 
to them for domestic distribution. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO FARMERS MAY 
HOLD BACK WHEAT SALES 


Denver, Colo—The new wheat 
crop will be harvested in the next 10 
days, and by mid-July should be re- 
filling exhausted elevators to ward 
off the threatened shortage. There 
appears to be several if’s and contin- 
gencies in the way of an assured 
flour supply, however. Chief of these 
is congressional action on the OPA, 
now hanging fire in Washington. 
Farmers generally have expressed a 
willingness to hold on to their yields 
in hopes that OPA dies. Even if 
OPA continues, farmers may hold 
their grain from mills until the gov- 
ernment assures them retroactive 
payment of any price increases which 
may come after their wheat has been 
sold, observers said. 

One farmer pointed out he had sold 
his 1945 wheat crop early to meet 
demands to feed starving Europe. 
He asserted he had lost a large 
amount of money in so doing, since 
the price of wheat was boosted 48c 
bu after he had sold his yield. 

Another possible threat to a free- 








moving market of the new crop ap- 
pears to be the shortage of freight 
cars. Millers have complained their 
shipments are being held up because 
of a lack of cars to carry the flour 
to consumers. Some millers have 
been trucking grain to mills to avert 
clogged elevators. 

Passing of the crisis is apparent in 
the presence of baked goods on 
shelves which were bare a week ago. 
Bakers are using up reserve stocks 
and banking on the new wheat crop 
to avert another crisis. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Offers Wheat 
to Mills for PMA 
Flour Grinding 


Kansas City, Mo.— Because the 
government desires to increase the 
amount of flour being purchased by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration during July, restrictions 
have been liberalized on grinding of 
set-aside wheat for the government 
flour export agency. Mills which are 
in a position to grind for the PMA 
and who have no set-aside wheat 
available in their own storage may 
apply to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for wheat for this purpose and the 
agency will ship it to them for sale 
to PMA. 

Pending establishment of a price 
policy in Washington, the Kansas 
City office of the CCC is asking mills 
to’ withhold temporarily tenders of 
wheat in repayment of June bor- 
rowings for domestic grind. In mak- 
ing the loans, the CCC agreed to 
make up any difference in price to 
the miller in repayment, and has had 
a few tenders since prices were re- 
moved from control which it has 
asked mills to withhold. 
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Caution Urged on 
Subsidy Guessing: 
Rules May Differ 


In discussing possible flour -trade 
conditions in the event Office of 
Price Administration price control 
is re-established and the flour sub- 
sidy reinstated, the Millers Nation- 
al Federation points out that it will 
not necessarily be the case that the 
same rules will govern the new sub- 
sidy set-up. 

Regulation 9, which was in effect 
for several months prior to June 
30, no longer exists and the rules 
governing any new subsidy program 
may be quite different from those 
prescribed in Regulation 9. 

For that reason, the federation 
says, millers ought not to entertain 
any contingent deals on subsidy pay- 
ments. 


Last week, officials of the RFC 
announced the corporation will seek 
to recover subsidies paid on wheat 
milled before June 30 from mills 
which sell the flour above the now 
inoperative OPA ceiling prices. The 
subsidy was 47c bu on eastern wheat 
and 50%c on Pacific wheat, and the 
recovery sought will approximate 
$1.04 per 100-lb sack of flour, they 
said. 


Provision for recovery of subsi- 
dies paid on wheat was included in 
RFC regulations, but officials said 
no such provision was made in reg- 
ulations governing payments to meat 
packers on cattle and hogs. For 
that reason, they said, there is no 
intention to attempt recapture of 
subsidies paid the packers and they 
are free to sell the meat at any 
price they can get. 





Protein Level of Hard Winter Wheat 


Increasing, Cereal Chemists Report 


Wichita, Kansas. — A general in- 
crease in the protein content of hard 
winter wheat now being received on 
the market, and an increase in the 
volume of wheats having greater tol- 
erance to mechanical action have 
prompted the Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Crop Reporting Committee 
to issue an optimistic report regard- 
ing crop quality. 

“It is anticipated that this situa- 
tion will result in an improvement in 
the baking response of the new wheat 
flour being shipped to bakeries,” the 
committee commented. 

Following is the committee’s third 
report, which was issued July 5: 

“Harvest has become general as far 
north as Nebraska and, even in that 
state, early ripening varieties are be- 
ing combined and some Nebraska 
wheat has arrived at market. 

“The committee has had the op- 
portunity to appraise quality reports 
from a larger general area than re- 
ported upon heretofore. This ap- 
praisal has been encouraging. Wheat 
of ‘strength’ has been found in some 
samples obtained from this more gen- 
eral area. ‘Strength’ in this case, re- 
fers to both more protein and to 
more mechanical tolerance of the 
flour. It is necessary to point out, 


however, that mechanical tolerance. - 


does not necessarily increase as the 
protein increases. Wheats of poor 
mechanical tolerance but with 14.0% 
or more protein have been reported. 


“The encouraging feature is that 
wheat in some quantity between 11.50 
and 13.50% protein, possessing good 
mechanical tolerance and _ baking 
characteristics has been strongly in- 
dicated by many reporting labora- 
tories. 

“In regard to protein, a few figures 
will serve to show the present trend. 
The Kansas State Grain Inspection 
Laboratories, located at four differ- 
ent markets, show an average protein 
of 11.35% on 1,687 cars received over 
the period June 30 to July 2. The 
average on 6,192 cars previously re- 
ported was 10.78%. The Salina 
Board of Trade Laboratory found an 
average of 10.25% protein on the first 
500 cars arriving at that market. This 
same laboratory now reports an av- 
erage of 11.50%. Hutchinson’s av- 
erage on cars received on July 1 was 
11.88% and for July 2, 11.61%. Pre- 
viously, that market’s average was 
running slightly above 11.00%. Plenty 
of low protein wheat is still coming 
in, but along with it now is wheat of 
higher protein to the extent to bring 
the averages to the figures shown 
above. 

“Our optimism caused by the re- 
ports commented upon above is tem- 
pered somewhat by doubt over the 
general availability of all wheats. 
Without government restrictions, 
wheat has been offered more liberal- 
ly the past few days. If this con- 
tinues, the committee feels that the 
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July 9, 1946 


new wheat flour made by all mills 
will show a definite improvement 
in quality over early shipments 
of new ~wheat flour and_ will, 
before long, be satisfactory to 
the baking trade in general. To sum 
up in a few words, the situation as of 
today on the new crop flour is, first, 
an increasingly larger number of cars 
of wheat of 12.00% or more protein 
is arriving at all markets; second, an 
increasingly larger number of these 
cars are showing from fair to good 
mechanical tolerance. 

“Tt is anticipated that this situation 
will result in an improvement in the 
baking response of the new wheat 
flour being shipped to bakeries. 


Difficulty With Mill Mixes 


“However, at the present, all mills 
are still confronted with the impos- 
sibility of adequately selecting wheat 
and in building up sufficient stocks to 
thoroughly blend what wheat they do 
receive, so that flour being milled and 
shipped now may be expected to be 
variable in its quality, even when 
shipped from the same mill. With 
these conditions prevailing, bakers 
may expect the following baking char- 
acteristics: 

“Malt: There is quite a variation 
in the natural diastatic activity of this 
flour and bakers and millers should 
watch this factor. There is a poor 
correlation betwéen maltose value 
and actual malt requirement, result- 
ing in some flours and doughs being 
improperly malted. 

“Absorption: Generally 2 to 3% 
lower. 

“Yeast Food: Bakers using in ex- 
cess of .5% of yeast food may find it 
necessary to reduce the amount of 
this ingredient. 

“Sponge Mixing Time: Generally 
a reduction in sponge mixing time has 
been found beneficial. A reduction 
to about 60% of the time required for 
previous flours has resulted in a 
sponge superior in handling charac- 
teristics. In many cases, sponge mix- 
ing should not be continued for great- 
er than the time actually required for 
incorporation of the ingredients. 

“Dough Mixing Time: A reduction 
ranging to as much as 50% in dough 
mixing time has been experienced. 
Moreover, the flour is extremely crit- 
ical in tolerance to mechanical de- 
velopment. Bakers must watch the 
dough mixing time carefully as one 
half minute of excessive mixing may 
have a severely deleterious effect on 
bread quality. 

“Sponge Fermentation: Sponge fer- 
mentation has not been critical but in 
some cases a reduction is beneficial. 
In a few instances it has been found 
helpful to reduce the sponge tem- 
perature. 

“Dough Time: Dough time con- 
tinues critical. The baker should ex- 
periment with it. It will vary con- 
siderably in different plants depend- 
Ing upon flour and shop conditions. 

“Proof Time: Doughs should not 
be overprooofed, for optimum vol- 
ume and_ internal - characteristics 
— should. be taken on the short 
side, 

“Baking characteristics as above 
stated apply to flour now being 
Shipped. The committee will issue 
other reports as the season pro- 
gresses.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, PLANT 
TO BE BUILT BY TAYSTEE 


Beaumont, Texas.—The Taystee 
Bread Co. will erect a $100,000 plant 
On the Beaumont-Port Arthur road, 
here. Land for the new building was 
purchased at a cost of $15,000, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lack of Boxcars Forces Closing 
of More Elevators in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—Closing of south- 
western grain elevators continued 
during the past week and railroads 
are still struggling to move large 
amounts of accumulated grain as the 
boxcar situation continued extremely 
tight. Some relief was in sight, but 
with the harvest expanding to the 
central states, competition for the 
empty cars is increasing. 

Grain receipts at seven southwest- 
ern markets—Kansas City, Wichita, 
Hutchinson, Enid, Salina, Fort Worth 
and Amarillo—totaled 3,595 cars on 
Monday, July 8. On the same day 
906 cars were reconsigned and 720 
cars were loaded at these stations, 
according to J. W. Holloway, execu- 
tive secretary of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board. Of 1,628 
cars consigned, 611, or 37%, of the 
cars were sent to eastern markets. 

As of July 6, 663 southwestern 
elevators were closed, an increase 
of 60 over the week before. Approxi- 


mately 540,000 bus of wheat were on 
the ground at the elevators, not in- 
cluding an unestimated amount of 
wheat on the ground on farms and 
elsewhere. 

Southwestern stations are receiv- 
ing only about one half the amount 
of boxcars on order, Mr. Holloway 
reports. July 6 orders for cars to- 
taled 8,421, while only 4,313 cars 
were delivered. It is believed that 
eastern lines will have delivered ap- 
proximately 1,000 empty cars per day 
July 8 and 9. Over the past week- 
end 2,433 empty boxcars were deliv- 
ered to western lines at Chicago and 
St. Louis. Information is not avail- 
able as to delivery at other gateways, 
but it is estimated that total receipts 
by all western lines amounted to 
2,600 cars July 7. 

The emphasis on quick allocation 
of boxcars has been shifted from the 
Santa Fe to the Union Pacific and 
Burlington lines as the peak of the 
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winter wheat harvest has moved to 
northern Kansas and Nebraska. 

With deliveries from eastern lines 
lagging, threats of prosecution 
against eastern roads which refuse 
to transfer empties to western lines 
came from J. Monroe Johnson, Office 
of Defense Transportation director, 
who said he has prepared complaints 
against two eastern lines. 

With the harvest 80% completed 
in northwestern Kansas, farmers 
have been compelled to dump their 
wheat in huge piles on the ground 
around elevators,. churches and in 
school yards. Farmers are facing a 
loss of 2 to 3% of their wheat har- 
vest from outside storage if it stays 
dry. If rain comes, however, the loss 
may run as high as 15%. 

While country elevators were 
blocked, there was plenty of storage 
at terminal elevators. Not more than 
6,000,000 bus have been stored at 
Kansas City, which has capacity for 
61,000,000 bus. 





More Favorable Wheat Prospects May 
Eliminate Russian Bread Rationing 


General prospects for the wheat 
crop in the Soviet Union are good 
despite the periods of drouth in the 
southern Ukraine and around Mos- 
cow, and it is believed that the So- 
viet government will receive more 
wheat from the farms this year than 
it did in 1945, the New York Times 
says in a story from Moscow. 

A review of agricultural newspa- 
pers published in Moscow and discus- 
sion with American agricultural ex- 
perts attached to the United States 
Embassy lead to the conclusion that 
the Soviet Union will be able to 
abandon bread rationing after the 
harvest this autumn, the Times story 
says. It will be recalled that in 
February Prime Minister Stalin 
promised that bread rationing would 
be ended in the future. 

An analysis of the Soviet crop 
situation points to Azerbaijan and 
other transcaucasian republics, the 
Crimea, Kuban, the Volga steppes 
and north Caucasus as the highest 
wheat-producing areas this year, 
supplanting the Ukraine as the gran- 
ary of the Soviet Union. 

In these areas 7,410,000 more acres 
were planted this year than last. 
Some indication of the yield is giv- 
en by a report from Kuban State 
farm, a model institution, which 
states that the yield of winter wheat 
there is averaging 34.5 bus an acre. 

In Alma Ata in Kazakhstan selec- 
tive reapings lead Soviet agricultural 
experts to estimate an average yield 
of 23.8 bus an acre, with the top 
yield around’ 29.8 bus. 





NOMINATIONS FOR ABA’S 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Twenty-one members of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association will be nom- 
inated to fill vacancies—10 regional 
and 11 branch posts—on the board 
of governors of the association. Nom- 
ination blanks, recently sent to all 
members of the group, are to reach 
the ABA’s Chicago office not later 
than July 24. 





This area harvest is in full swing, 
with new and repaired combines 
playing a large part. The Volga 
area has 2,500 more machines than 
it had a year ago, while in the fields 
of the Don basin 1,300 more com- 
bines are available this year than 
last. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Shipments of 
feedingstuffs from Minneapolis dur- 
ing June were: millfeed 57,330 tons, 
screenings 5,495, linseed meal 12,420, 
compared with 79,920, 7,385 and 18,- 
300 respectively, a year ago. Ship- 
ments for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1945, 
to June 30, were: millfeed 879,870 
tons, screenings 61,040, linseed meal 
187,110, against 829,170, 78,015 and 
178,620 a year earlier. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TEXTILE MILLS CONTINUE 
TO PLAY A WAITING GAME 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton textile 
mills continued to stay out of the 
market here last week in spite of 
heavy pressure of demand with bids 
being placed at prices substantially 
above previous ceilings in force be- 
fore the expiration of the Price Con- 
trol Act. 

This conservative policy by pro- 
ducers was attributed to the fact 
that most southern textile mills are 
shut down for annual vacations and 
also to a desire to wait out possible 
future moves by Congress on estab- 
lishing some form of price control. 

Textile men are of the opinion that 
when the market moves on an open 
basis, quotations should range close 
to the advances that had been antici- 
pated in the Price Control Act that 
was vetoed by President Truman. 
Advances in industrial goods should 
go to about 15% higher, with per- 
haps some fabrics running to 20% 
higher. 4 

Bag manufacturers’ sales during 
the past week were practically all 
accommodation sales to permit flour 





and feed mills to continue operation. 
No forward selling was contracted 
and the spot sales of small lots of 
bags contained protective clauses pro- 
viding for adjusted pricing in the 
event that Congress reinstated price 
control that would be made retroac- 
tive to July 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MYSTERY SURROUNDS 
RUMORS OF SABOTAGE 
TO SOUTHWEST WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Considerable 
mystery surrounded instructions is- 
sued to its special service agents in 
the Southwest by the Santa Fe rail- 
road, which cautioned the agents to 
guard against sabotage to grain ele- 
vators bulging with new crop wheat. 

The railroad’s special agents were 
told to notify flour mill and grain ele- 
vator owners that officials of the line 
believed a “radical element on the 
Pacific Coast may be planning to de- 
stroy wheat in storage by fire and 
chemicals.” 

Guards were posted at many eleva- 
tors in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
and state police patrols were alerted. 

Officers of the Kansas Highway 
Patrol referred all queries about the 
report to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.. The FBI declined to dis- 
cuss the rumors of wholesale sabotage 
in the Southwest. 

The only disaster over the week- 
end was the burning of an elevator 
at Quanah, Texas, with the loss of 
25,000 bus of wheat. It was impos- 
sible to determine whether the fire 
had any connection with the rumored 
sabotage activities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. A. BULLIS TO APPEAR 
ON PRICE BROADCAST 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Harry A. Bul- 
is, president of General Mills, Inc., 
will participate in a coast-to-coast 
evening broadcast on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System July 10, titled 
“Roll Call on Prices,” sponsored by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It is believed that Mr. Bullis 
will discuss the effect of food sub- 
sidies upon the price structure. 
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Senate Wrangling Delays Price Bill 





COMMITTEE-APPROVED VERSION 
CONTAINS ROLLBACK FEATURE 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The current consideration of the modified 
price control bill by the Senate can hardly be given the dignity of 


being called “debate.” 


The tug-of-war has degenerated into a 


scramble of members of the Senate to obtain special consideration 
for products or commodities produced in their districts. 

The optimism of the administration leaders following the adop- 
tion of a compromise bill by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee now appears to have been artificial as senator after 
senator rises to propose decontrol over many and unrelated com- 
modities without regard to the effect of their proposals on the entire 


economy or on closely related com- 
modities. For example, the Wherry 
proposition that livestock and dairy 
products be specifically decontrolled 
gives no consideration whatever to 
grain decontrols. 

As the wrangle continues on the 
Senate floor, statements by Office 
of Price Administration officials that 
they would prefer no price bill what- 
ever to a hodge-podge measure which 
was designed to appeal to special 
interests merit more than passing 
attention. Attempts to evaluate 
price movements of commodities dur- 
ing the price control law gap prove 
little or nothing except to chart 
the price movements of the day. 
One can prove almost anything from 
market movements since June 30, 
and no one really believes that in 
this limited time anything conclusive 
is proved by current day-to-day mar- 
ket changes. 

Those OPA officials whose back- 
grounds reflect substantial positions 
in industry and who have never been 
credited with a desire to perpetuate 
government control over the do- 
mestic economy state emphatically 
that it is an utter waste of the tax- 
payers’ money to pass a bill simi- 
lar to the recently-vetoed bill which 
establishes an endless chain of price 
adjustments which would not be ad- 
ministered. They prefer no_ price 
control to a “dishonest bill,’ as they 
characterized the vetoed bill. 


Compromise Hopes Fade 


Prospects of a reasonable com- 
promise on a price bill are vanishing 
as prominent Democratic senators 
are pledging support to Senator 
Wherry’s efforts to force a decon- 
trol of meat prices. The OPA bill 
is being batted around the Senate 
in much the same manner that the 
ball is booted up and down the soc- 
cer field. 

In the bill approved by the Sen- 
ate banking committee on July 4 
prices would be rolled back to lev- 
els existing under Office of Price 
Administration regulations on June 
30, 1946. Contracts at prices which 
existed during the price control gap 
are cut across but there can be no 
prosecutions for violations of the 
old price ceilings which occurred be- 
tween June 30 and the enactment of 
the new bill. 

In connection with the reinstate- 
ment of OPA regulations at the price 
levels prevailing on June 30, OPA 
officials warned that this will have 
the effect of cutting across contracts 








FEED PRICES RISE ABOVE 
1920 POSTWAR HIGHS 


With removal of controls, feedstuff 
prices from present indications will 
exceed those reached during or im- 
mediately following World War I, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration Market News service points 
out. Prices of five of the leading 
feedstuffs in 1919-20 were 150% above 
the five-year 1909-14, prewar I av- 
erage. During 1945-46, prices of these 
same feedstuffs were only 75% above 
the 1935-39 prewar II average. Gains 
since June 30, however, have placed 
prices of some feeds above the peak 
of World War I. Bran reached a peak 
of $55 ton at Minneapolis following 
World War I period and sold up to 
$65 this week. Linseed meal reached 
a high of $84.60 ton at Minneapolis 
in 1920, and brought $85 for a 2,000- 
ton lot last week. Cottonseed meal 
advanced to $76.25 ton at Memphis 
in August, 1919, gluten feed at Chi- 
cago sold as high as $70 ton in May, 
1920, while hominy feed reached a 
peak of $73.30 ton in August, 1919. 





uncompleted during the gap in the 
price control law. 

At the same time it was pointed 
out in OPA circles that the new bill 
is not retroactive in a literal sense. 
The new provision has a retroactive 
effect in a figurative sense and was 
inserted in the amended bill to elimi- 
nate the necessity for OPA to go 
through the formality of reissuing all 
regulations outstanding on June 30. 


Amendments Modified 


The Taft and Wherry amendments, 
which were singled out by President 
Truman for criticism in his veto 
message, are considerably watered 
down in the new version. The modi- 
fied version of the Taft amendment 
gives the price administrator con- 
siderable latitude in making adjust- 
ments under the amendment. As 
changed, the Taft amendment pro- 
vides adjustment for cost increases 
which have taken place since 1940 
instead of 1941 as provided in the 
vetoed bill, but it also instructs the 
price administrator that he need 
only make adjustment when it can 
be shown that the adjustment on an 
industry-wide basis will result in ex- 
panded production. Also, the modi- 
fied Taft amendment, as revised by 
changes offered by Senator Barkley, 
provides that price adjustment shall 





be made on an industry-wide basis 
and not by individual companies. 
This feature in the old bill was ob- 
jected to by OPA officials on grounds 
that it would be impossible to ad- 
minister. 

Because the bill will have a retro- 
active effect to price levels on June 
30 and will automatically restore old 
OPA orders in effect as of that date, 
a serious problem is presented to 
buyers of commodities in the price 
control gap between June 30 and 
the enactment of the new Dill. 


Contracts Cut Across 


Contracts which were made at 
higher than the old OPA ceilings 
are cut across under the provisions 
of the new bill and this may find 
many buyers who were unable to 
pass on their purchases caught with 
commodities at over-ceiling prices 
and forced to absorb a loss. OPA 
officials take the position that they 
gave adequate warning to buyers at 
over-ceiling prices. 

How the farm producer will view 
this rollback of the new higher price 
levels he was obtaining in the OPA 
gap is a question puzzling observ- 
ers here. They cite the recent 
United States Department of Agri- 
cylture wheat-corn bonus program 
where the farmer obtained a high- 
er price level for these grains and 
that ultimately the government had 
to accept that new price plateau as 
the prevailing price. It is feared 
that further farmer resentment will 
be provoked and commodities will 
be held back or will only move at 
the black market price level. 


The sensational newspaper reports 
of the soaring prices of commodities 
are seen as an important influence 
in this switch in congressional opin- 
ion. For example, many metropoli- 
tan newspapers reported sharply 
higher prices but failed to empha- 
size that in the case of flour, meat 
and dairy products these increases 
largely. reflected the removal of the 
subsidy. 

Critics of the subsidy device have 
persistently stated that this pro- 
gram was generally inflationary in 
that it added consumer buying pow- 
er at a time when every effort should 
be made to curtail it. During the 
recent controversies over the USDA 
wheat and grain restrictions one con- 
gressman pointed out that while we 
were asking the people to conserve 
food we were encouraging them to 
further consumption through the de- 
vice of underpricing foods through 
the subsidy system. 


Main Provisions 
of New Price 


Bill Listed 


Washington, D. C.—Principal pro- 
visions of the new price control bil! 
approved July 4 by the Senate bank- 
ing committee and now under dis- 
cussion in the Senate follow: 


1 Restores price and rent contro! 
until June 30, 1947, re-establish- 
ing all OPA ceilings and regulations 
in effect on June 30, 1946, until— 
whenever necessary under the bill 
—new ones are worked out. 


y Requires, with various exceptions. 
that price ceilings for producers 
processors and manufacturers musi 
cover, on the industry-wide average, 
the average 1940 price plus the aver- 
age subsequent cost increases. 


3 Specifies that ceilings for whole- 
salers and retailers must “make 
due allowance” for the current price 
(to them) plus the percentage dis- 
count or mark-up in effect June 29, 
1946. 


4. Dealers in automobiles, household 
appliances and similar ‘“reconver- 
sion items” scarce or absent during 
the war must be allowed their ful! 
prewar discounts and mark-ups. 


» Makes the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture, rather than the price ad- 
ministrator, the final authority on 
what farm commodities can be kepi 
under control. 


6 Establishes a three-member de 
control board, independent of 
OPA, which could overrule the price 
administrator or the Secretary of 
Agriculture for failing to remove con- 
trols from a specific commodity when 
good cause is shown. 


7 Holds subsidies to $1,000,000,000 
and provides that no food sub- 
sidies can be paid after April 1, 1947. 


s Directs OPA to remove controls 
from commodities not important 
to business costs or living costs by 
Dec. 31. 


9 Abolishes “MAP”—OPA’s maxi- 
mum average price order which 
requires clothing manufacturers to 
produce a certain proportion of low- 
priced garments. 


10 Provides that if a commodity 
has not been under control al- 
ready it cannot be brought under 
control. 





Grain Exchanges 


Wire Protests 


Against Roll-Back in New OPA 


The Kansas City Board of Trade 
and the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce have requested of their 
respective congressmen that, if OPA 
is voted back into existence, a clause 
be written into the bill protecting 
all grain transactions which occurred 
during the interim. 

To assure that such transactions 
during the period of open market 
would not be in violation of any law, 
the Kansas City board favors the 


following amendment to the bill: 

“Contracts of sale entered into 
subsequent to June 30 and prior tv 
effective date of this bill, to be ful- 
filled by delivery prior to Aug. i 
shall not be subject to the provisions 
of this act and no regulation made 
hereunder shall affect such contracis 
in any matter whatsoever.” 

The Minneapolis chamber, in a te'- 
egram to several congressional rep- 
resentatives, urged a continuation of 
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free enterprise in grain markets but 
said “if return of grain prices to 
OPA control is unavoidable, however, 
suggest you urge that prices be 
frozen at market values on day new 
law goes into effect, instead of rolled 
back to ceilings in effect June 30 as 
Administrator Porter has indicated. 
Such procedures would cause endless 
confusion and would erase benefits 
of desirable readjustments impor- 
tant to farmers which have occurred 
during period of OPA suspension. .. .” 


ee 
ROLL-BACK PROVISION 
OF NEW OPA BILL 


Following is the text of the roll- 
back provision of the OPA bill ap- 
proved by the Senate banking com- 
mittee and now under discussion in 
the Senate: 

Section 18 (1) The provisions of 
this act shall take effect as of June 
80, 1946, and (2) all regulations, or- 
ders, price schedules, and require- 
ments under the emergency price 
control act of 1942, as amended, and 
the stabilization act of 1942, as 
amended, which were in effect on June 
30, 1946, shall be in effect in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as if this act had been enacted on 
June 30, 1946, and (3) any proceed- 
ing, petition, motion, application, or 
protest which was pending under the 
Emergency Price control act of 1942 
as amended or the stabilization act of 
1942 as amended on June 30, 1946, 
shall be effective in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as if this 
act had been enacted on June 30, 
1946, provided, that in any case in 
which the emergency price control 
act of 1942 (except sections 204 and 
205), as amended, or the stabiliza- 
tion act of 1942 (except sections 8 
and 9), as amended, or any regula- 
tion, order or requirement under 
either of such acts prescribes any 
period of time within which any act 
is required or permitted to be done 
and such period had commenced but 
had not expired on June 30, 1946, 
such period is hereby extended for 
a number of days equal to the num- 
ber of days from July 1, 1946, to the 
date of enactment of this act, both 
inclusive; provided further that no 
act or transaction occurring during/or 
subsequent to June 30, 1946, and 
prior to the date of enactment of this 
act shall be deemed to be a viola- 
tion of emergency price control 
act of 1942, as amended, or the sta- 
bilization act of 1942 as amended or 
of any regulation, order, price sched- 
ule, or requirement under either of 
such acts; provided further that in- 
sofar as the provisions of this act 
require any change in any maximum 
price, such provisions shall not be 
deemed to require such change to be 
made before the thirtieth day follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this act. 


CN I EN ETE OTE 


CAUTIOUS POLICY URGED 
FOR BAKERY SUPPLY MEN 


Chicago, Ill.—Members of Nation- 
al Bakers Supply House Associa- 
tion have been urged by President 
Lucien H. LaRue to “take it easy” 
as to pricing policies and advocated 
“the same kind of orderly action 
which has typified their operations 
prior to and during the days of OPA 
regulations.” Mr. LaRue pointed out 
that “naturally, there are some com- 
modities for which ingredient and 
Service price increases must of neces- 
Sity be reflected,’ but such cases 
Should not be utilized for gaining un- 
due advantages. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Federation Committee in Washington 
to Fight Reinstatement of OPA Law 


Chicago, Ill.—Citing the absence of 
unreasonable price fluctuations fol- 
lowing the elimination of price con- 
trols, Herman Steen, vice president 
of the Millers ‘National Federation, 
in a bulletin to: members early this 
week stated that a revival of OPA 
restrictions surely would result in a 
revival of black markets. 

He stated that the preponderance 
of miller opinion was that price con- 
trols should not be reinstated and 
announced that a committee of mill- 
ers, headed by William P. Bomar, 
president of the federation, now is in 
Washington to inform congressional 
representatives of the views of the 
industry. 

The text of Mr. Steen’s bulletin 
follows: 

“The fight raging in the Senate 
over the issue of revival of price con- 
trol will probably run through most 
of this week. After that, the scene 
of action will be transferred to the 
House. It is impossible at this time 
to forecast with any assurance what 
may be the final outcome, except 
that as the days go by there appears 
to be a growing opposition to the 
restoration of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Probably this is due 


in large part to the fact that com- 
modity prices have mostly not ad- 
vanced sharply, thus confounding the 
dire predictions of price controllers 
that ‘prices will double in 20 days 
after the end of OPA.’ 


Most Millers Oppose Return 


“Prior to June 30, some millers 
opposed the extension of price con- 
trol, while others favored further ex- 
tension with gradual elimination of 
the old controls. After operating for 
a few days without controls and find- 
ing that there was no runaway price 
advance, all millers now seem to be 
of one mind that price controls should 
not be revived. At least, we do not 
know of any who favor bringing 
OPA back to life, and a great many 
have registered their contrary view 
within the past few days. 

“This crystallization of opinion is 
based upon several facts, viz., elim- 
ination of OPA controls has not re- 
sulted in a dizzy ascending price 
spiral; subsidies are being absorbed 
without very much consumer reac- 
tion; food products are moving into 
normal trade channels in volume, 
and in a little while the effects of 
artificial controls will disappear. 





SENATE BILL CONTAINS 
REGULATION OF LOBBYING 


Washington, D. C.—The Congres- 
sional reorganization bill (S. 2177— 
legislative reorganization act of 
1946), which was recently passed 
by the Senate, contains provisions re- 
quiring organized groups and their 
agents who seek to influence federal 
legislation to register with the sec- 
retary of the Senate and the clerk of 
the House. Registration must in- 
clude quarterly statements of ex- 
penditures with a list of all contribu- 
tors of $500 or more. 

Whether or not the bill covers rep- 
sentatives of trade associations, in- 
cluding members of the industry 
cluding members of the industry 
participating in expressing views on 
legislation, is not clear, according to 
a recent bulletin of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. The committee 
report states “it does not apply to 
organizations formed for other pur- 
poses whose efforts to influence leg- 
islation are merely incidental to the 
purposes for which formed,” but 
some doubt as to the applicability 
of the provisions to business or- 
ganizations exists in the paragraph 
relating to a third class of “honest 
and respectable representatives of 
business” which will likewise be re- 
quired to register. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER BUILDING SOLD 


St. Louis, Mo.—A three-story and 
basement: building here, formerly 
owned and occupied by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was purchased re- 
cently by Dallas W. Murphy. After 
repairs and remodeling, the building 
will be occupied by the Dixie Cream 
Flour Co., agents said. This concern 
manufactures and distributes dough- 
nut flour and other prepared mixes. 
The building was formerly used by 
Russell-Miller for its warehousing 
business in the St. Louis market. 
This business will now be handled 
from the Alton, IIl., branch. 





METROPOLITAN PRODUCERS 
TURN TO DIVOT OUTPUT 


New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club 
switched from bakery to divot pro- 
duction on the fairways of the Bay- 
side Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y., where 
20 of the club’s golfers participated in 
the annual golf party, June 22. Con- 
cluded with a beefsteak dinner in the 
evening, the affair was arranged by 
Walter Stockman, Raymond F. Kil- 
thau Co., and Maurice Murphy, Ecko 
Products Co., chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

Honors for low gross went to Jack 
Neaves, Fischer Baking Co., New- 
ark, N. J., and blind bogey winners 
were: Ed Martin, Stonier Baking Co., 
Long Island City, first; John Wei- 
gand, second; J. D. Fleming, Swift & 
Co., third, and Stanley Nastaj, Fisch- 
er Baking Co., fourth. Ernest Holl- 
muller, John Reber Baking Corp., 
vice president, New York Bakers 
Club, was one of the guests of the 
party. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COPIES NOT YET READY 
OF N. J. ENRICHMENT ACT 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
received word from the department 
of health of New Jersey that so far 
copies of the state’s 1946 bread and 
flour enrichment act are not yet 
available. Furthermore, flour pur- 
chase certificates as specified in the 
act have not been passed upon by 
the state board of health. 

It is understood, however, that 
the procedure to be followed in New 
Jersey will approximate that estab- 
lished by the New York state de- 
partment of agriculture and mar- 
kets. If this is done, it will pre- 
vent confusion among those distribu- 
tors and millers selling flour both in 
New York and New Jersey. 

Nineteen states have adopted en- 
richment requirements. 
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Furthermore, the black market in 
wheat which spread like wildfire dur- 
ing June and late May disappeared 
overnight when OPA expired. So did 
the black markets in other farm com- 
modities. Restoration of price con- 
trols is almost certain to re-establish 
black markets and to retard the nor- 
mal functioning of trade channels. 
Our industry has already moved a 
long way through the decontrol proc- 
ess; hence, why reverse this process 
and then once more retrace the same 
course six or eight months hence? 


Bomar Heads Committee 


“William P. Bomar, president of 
the Millers National Federation, is 
heading a special committee of mill- 
ers who are in Washington for a few 
days to present to senators and con- 
gressmen the views expressed briefly 
above. This committee needs the 
active help of every member of the 
industry. This is no time for long- 
winded resolutions or letters or even 
telegrams—call your senators on the 
phone and tell them that during the 
last six weeks of OPA’s existence 
most of the wheat crop moved 
through the black market, but when 
OPA died the black market vanished. 

“The issue then is: Revive OPA 
and you revive the black market in 
wheat. If this story is sufficiently 
impressed upon members of the Sen- 
ate, it will undoubtedly help to influ- 
ence the outcome of the present fight. 
Under present conditions there is lit- 
tle reason for going into other argu- 
ments. The black market issue is 
easy to present and requires little 
or no argument. 

“A great deal of the Senate’s time 
this week is going to be occupied 
with consideration of a host of 
amendments to Senator Barkley’s ex- 
tension bill. The two of most gener- 
al importance are those which elim- 
inate livestock, dairy and poultry 
products from price control, and the 
Taft amendment prescribing a com- 
plicated formula which must be used 
in computing future ceilings. 

“There has been some talk about 
an amendment to exclude grain and 
grain products from control, but it 
has not gained formidable support 
as yet. Of considerably more impor- 
tance to millers is the amendment 
sponsored by Senator Reed of Kan- 
sas which would exempt from price 
control those contracts entered into 
during the decontrol period and com- 
pleted before Aug. 1. This seems to 
have rather general support. Despite 
the -attention which these various 
amendments are receiving, and de- 
spite the time which would be de- 
voted to their consideration, the fun- 
damental issue seems to be that re- 
vival of price control means revival 
of black markets.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PETE STALLCUP NAMED 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


Spokane, Wash.—The appointment 
of Pete Stallcup of Pomeroy, Wash., 
as secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association was an- 
nounced recently by Vernon H. Rob- 
inson, president. 

Mr. Stallcup, recently discharged 
from the army, succeeds Don Gem- 
berling who has resigned to manage 
the re-opened Kerr Gifford branch 
office here, 
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FLOUR SALES IMPROVE WITH 
REMOVAL OF PRICE CONTROLS 


Volume Far Below Normal, However, Due to Hazards 
of Possible OPA Renewal—Demand Continues 
Urgent From All Classes of Buyers 


Flour sales were given a decided 
boost last week with the removal of 
price controls, although the volume 
of business was not heavy judged by 
normal standards. Few mills were 
willing to sell more than their ex- 
pected production for a few days 
ahead, due to the hazards of possible 
Office of Price Administration re- 
newal. As a result, large bookings 
were scarce and total sales fell far 
short of filling the heavy demand 
from buyers. Millers in the South- 
west were able to purchase wheat 
more freely, although the grain situ- 
ation continues very tight in the 
spring wheat area. 

Threat of OPA’s return held down 
family flour business, as the problem 
of resale prices, should the agency 
be restored, remained in doubt. Most 
millers are unhappy about the pos- 
sible return of the OPA, since they 
fee] that any rollback of wheat prices 
now will put that grain back into a 
tight position and bring about black 
markets of various shades. Farmers 
having had a taste of higher prices 
are not likely to be free sellers at 
the old ceilings. 


Southwestern Bookings Up 


Bookings of southwestern mills av- 
eraged around 63% of capacity for all 
of last week, although toward the 
end of the period sales approached 
80 to 100% of capacity. The previous 
week's sales were only 31% of capac- 
ity, and a year ago the figure was 
177%. Sales centered on a range of 
about $1.45@1.50 over the old ceil- 
ings, representing subsidy loss and 
the advance in wheat. Clamor of 
buyers to build up stocks resulted 
in some round lot sales as much as 
$1 sack over the general advance. 
Southwestern export trade was large- 
ly stymied by the lack of licenses 
for foreign shipments, since no li- 
censes had been issued for the July- 
August quotas. Cuban business was 
being held up for this reason and 
also because the Cuban government 
subsidy apparently will be paid on an 
arrival basis only instead of on a 
contract basis. 


Spring Sales 75% 

Despite difficulties in obtaining 
wheat and the _ uncertainties sur- 
rounding OPA renewal, spring wheat 
mills booked an average of 75% of 
capacity last week, as compared with 
62% a week earlier and 89% a 
year ago. The business was main- 
ly for immediate shipment, priced 
on date of shipment. Continuation 
of CCC bonus wheat loans into July 
provided a little wheat for mills, al- 
though the percentage was set at 
about half of the June level. No 
cash wheat is available for open 
market trading at Northwest ter- 
minals, the reserve supply having 
been drained off by the recent bonus 
program. Prices on spring wheat 
bakery flour leveled off at around 
$4.85 to $4.95 and family flour $5.49, 
the increase barely equalling the sub- 
sidy and the advance in wheat prices. 
Buffalo mills are making bakery 
sales for July shipment as wheat be- 
comes available. Demand is tre- 
mendous, but mill offerings are bare- 





ly enough for hardship needs. Arriv- 
als at New York have shown some 
improvement, reflecting recent south- 
western offerings, but they are for 
July shipment only and at higher 
prices in line with subsidy loss and 
wheat advances. Spring wheat flour 
offerings in that market are limited. 
West coast grades are out of the 
market and soft winters are offered 
sparingly. 

Boston mill agents have been more 
active in accepting new flour busi- 
ness, but report buyers somewhat 
shocked at the higher quotations. 
Bakers are faced with increasing the 
price of bread. Rather chaotic condi- 
tions occurred at Philadelphia with 
the ending of the OPA and the un- 
certainty about its possible renewal. 
Flour prices quoted by mills were up 
an average of $1.47 sack, due to sub- 
sidy loss and higher wheat. Pitts- 
burgh mill agents marked time 
awaiting more definite price policies. 


Chicago Sales Larger 


With no OPA controls, more flour 
was sold in Chicago last week than 
for some time. No forward book- 
ings were made, however, and sales 
were in single cars at market the day 
of shipment. Practically all bread 
flour sold was from the Southwest, 
as spring wheat mills continued out of 
the market. St. Louis mills booked 
small amounts for immediate ship- 


ment to regular customers, but held 
back on forward sales to see what 
might transpire in Washington. 

The southeastern situation failed 
to loosen with the exit of the OPA. 
Atlanta reported the market as tight 
as ever, with considerable uncertain- 
ty about the future of price controls. 
All segments of the industry ex- 
pressed hope that controls would not 
be reinstated, but buyers were afraid 
to purchase flour because of rollback 
fears. 

Pacific Northwest mills offered 
some flour to the bakery trade, but 
not in large quantities. Prices were 
raised enough to offset the subsidy 
loss. Most plants preferred to wait 
for the outcome of the OPA discus- 
sions and were holding sales to hard- 
ship requirements of customers. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 365,149 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,521,379 sacks, compared with 2,- 
886,528 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,199,491 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,611,192 sacks and 
three years ago 2,585,802. Produc- 
tion decreased 198,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 17,000 in 
the Southwest; 32,000 in Buffalo; 82,- 
000 in the central and southeastern 
states, and 70,000 sacks in the north 
Pacific Coast. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


YIELDS 70 BUS PER ACRE 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Perhaps the 
top yield in wheat this season in Ok- 
lahoma was on the farm of Harry 
Corbett, Jet, Okla., who produced 70 
bus per acre on an old alfalfa patch 
of three and nine-tenths acres. Total 
yield on the plot was 276 bus. 











Durum Granular Price Rise Equals 


Subsidy Loss and Higher Wheat Cost 


Prices on durum granular and du- 
rum flour have been established ten- 
tatively at old ceiling levels, plus 
the subsidy and the advance in 
wheat. The subsidy was equal to 
$1.03 sack, which would make the 
new Minneapolis price $4.40 bulk, and 
of course wheat prices have ad- 
vanced substantially since the ex- 
piration of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

With the macaroni trade in dire 
need of supplies, asking prices tem- 
porarily are a secondary considera- 
tion. The trade wants granulars re- 
gardless of price, but the ending of 
the OPA has not changed the raw 
material situation any, so far as du- 
rum millers are concerned. Terminal 
stocks of durum are exhausted, and 
movement from the country is ex- 
tremely light. The mills are able to 
operate spasmodically on allocations 
from the CCC. 

Wheat obtained by mills in this 
way must be replaced from their 
new crop purchases. Durum usually 
does not begin moving in volume 
much before September, so full-time 
mill production still is a long way off. 

There is a chance that the OPA 
may be renewed, so millers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously and are not book- 
ing orders in advance. They mill, 
load and bill cars at price on day of 
shipment, and will probably continue 
to do so until raw material becomes 
more plentiful and trading for future 
delivery is less hazardous. 


With most eastern macaroni plants 
shut down, due to vacation schedules 
and shortages of raw materials, im- 
mediate effect of termination of OPA 
was not felt, and will not be known 
until new price lists are received 
from durum millers. 

It is felt, however, that the in- 
crease will be at least 3c to 4c lb in 
some quarters, and in others might 
run as high as 7c above the ceiling 
levels. Even if OPA is restored, 
some increase in prices is anticipated, 
as an industry cost survey had just 
been completed and price officials 
were said to be engaged in working 
out the order. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, July 6, 
were as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 

1 Dur. or better..$1.94 @2.19 $1.94@2.04 
2 Dur. or better.. 1.93 @2.18 ae 
3 Dur. or better... 1.92 @2.17 Tr, TK 
4 Dur. or better.. 1.91 @2.16 ce wes 
5 Dur. or better.. 1.89% @2.14% rT. mee 
1 Red Durum .... 1.84 @2.09 1.84@1.94 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
June 30-July 6 ...... *78,200 37 
Previous week ....... 155,038 75 
wee Ge Si ise cSewsee 148,369 71 
Crop year * 


production 
SUP TDGRy ©, BOD oo cvcccceeseccnes *78,200 
TARY A-TGF FT, TOE .cevvcceceves 148,369 


*Preliminary. 
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Feeds Rise Sharply 
with Both Buyers, 
Sellers Confused 


The feed industry is faced with a 
difficult situation in converting from 
price controls to free markets. The 
price increases have not improved 
the supply picture to any important 
extent, except in a few commodities, 
Prices are considerably higher with 
a few exceptions. 

Grain advanced substantially over 
OPA ceiling levels, but the higher 
market was hardly a true reflection 
of current conditions. For two days 
or more the bid price on grains was 
not raised to the farmer, because of 
uncertainty about OPA’s_ return, 
blocked elevators in some places and 
boxcar shortages. Most grain firms 
did not want to buy anything not in 
boxcars by the next day and all want- 
ed title transferred in a hurry, since 
a rollback of prices was feared if the 
OPA returned. Thus, no heavy vol- 
ume of grain was drawn to market. 

No clear trend was evident that 
would give a clue to the future of the 
feed industry. Some time will have 
to elapse before more stable mar- 
kets permit a guess as to the trend 
of livestock numbers in view of the 
present high feed prices. Most ob- 
servers felt that, should the OPA be 
permanently interred, sufficient de- 
mand for meats and poultry and dairy 
products would develop to hold prices 
of these:foods at an attractive level 
in relation to feed prices and encour- 
age heavy feeding again. 

Millfeed at Kansas City took a sub- 
stantial jump of $23.50 ton in the 
first three days of free markets to 
around $70 to $70.50 ton. Production 
is limited by the government 80% 
flour restriction and curtailment of 
millers’ grind and offerings were on a 
spot basis only. But the elimination 
of barter put more millfeed back into 
normal channels and sales_ were 
heavier than for some time, with an 
insistent demand from buyers in dire 
need of supplies. Contracts carried 
clauses that permit cancellations or 
rebooking at sellers’ option should 
OPA come back. : 

Several small lots of millfeed sold 
at $65 ton, Minneapolis basis, early 
in the week and later some fairly 
good-sized lots were reported at $68 
@69 ton, Chicago rate points. Trad- 
ing, however, was quite scattered, 
with offerings generally too small 
to definitely establish a representa- 
tive trading basis. Offers of mills 
to trade millfeed for wheat on the 
basis of $65 ton for the millfeed 
found grain shippers indifferent. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 30,567 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 33,695 tons 
in the week previous and 51,605 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 30,567 
tons as compared with 51,605 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS’ SCHOOL PLANNED 
Omaha, Neb. — The Ninth Naval 
Reserve District is planning to estab- 
lish a bakers’ school here. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cash Wheat Prices Decline 
From First High Levels 


Freer Country Selling, Plus Threat of OPA Renewal, 
Hold Rein on Run-Away Values—Mills Buy Cautiously 


Cash wheat prices shot up rather 
sharply in the first few days of trad- 
ing without price control, but not 
nearly as far as might have been 
expected in view of the long pent-up 
demand, and thereafter quickly lev- 
eled off or fell back a little from the 
peaks. Part of the reactionary 
movement doubtless could be attrib- 
uted to the threat of price control 
reinstatement, but market observers 
in the Southwest, where new wheat 
is pouring into terminals, expressed 
the belief that the normal laws of 
supply and demand were functioning 
as a rein on runaway values. 

The full extent of demand, how- 
ever, has not been tested since the 
price controls expired. Millers have 
proceeded cautiously in taking on 
wheat in large volume until the OPA 
renewal matter is settled one way or 
the other, and the government has 
withdrawn its huge purchasing pow- 
er from the market as long as prices 
remain above the old ceilings. With 
a bumper crop being .harvested, how- 
ever, many ‘trade interests believe 
that offerings in a free market would 
amply satisfy all demands at rea- 
sonable prices. Current market 
prices probably are little, if any, 
higher than levels which were being 
paid in the black market in violation 
of old OPA ceilings. 


Winters Drop from Peak 


After a day or two of fairly active 
cash wheat trade, prospects for an 
early return of OPA put a damper 
on the Kansas City market and both 
volume and price shrank sharply. 
Hard winter prices dropped 5@9c from 
the July 2 peak, with ordinary wheat 
selling in limited volume at $2.01@ 
2.02 bu. There was no firm protein 
scale, but a few cars of choicer pro- 
tein brought 5@6c higher prices. 

Facing a threat of a rollback in 
prices, most millers were not active 
buyers. Grain firms followed the 
policy of buying no grain that could 
not be resold immediately, and ex- 
cept for a brief interval operators 
of country elevators bid no more than 
the old ceilings for wheat being de- 
livered by farmers. At levels a little 
above $2, some mills with substantial 
family trade felt that they could buy 
wheat regardless of rollback and cal- 
culated that the price might be no 
higher than they would have to pay 
under OPA hereafter, taking into ac- 
count storage charges and other deals 
that likely would have to be made to 
obtain any wheat at-all. Red winters 
likewise declined from their peak, 
the drop being accelerated by a 
slackening demand from eastern buy- 





SOUTHWESTERN MARKETS 
GET HEAVY RECEIPTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Receipts at the 
nine principal southwestern wheat 
Markets for the week ended July 3 
totaled 11,083 cars, compared with 
12,281 cars for the previous week and 
11,840 a year ago. Individual totals 
included 581 at Omaha, 1,545 at 
Wichita, 1,245 at Fort Worth, 249 at 
St. Louis, 302 at St. Joseph, 962 at 
Enid, 1,420 at Hutchinson, and 1,007 
at Salina. 
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WORLD WAR I GRAIN 
PRICE PEAKS 


For purposes of comparison with 
present grain values, it is interest- 
ing to recall the peak levels reached 
during and after World War I. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration reports that No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat at Kansas City reached a 
peak of $2.93 bu as the May average 
in 1920. No. 1 dark northern spring 
hit $3.09 for the same month. No. 3 
yellow corn averaged $2.10 bu at Chi- 
cago in September of 1917. The high- 
est monthly average on rye was $2.91 
at Minneapolis in March, 1918; oats 
$1.13 at Chicago in June, 1920, and 
No. 3 barley $2.12 at Minneapolis in 
March, 1918. 


ENE ee ere eee RANA 


ers due to growing pressure of sup- 
plies in central and eastern states. 

As of July 8, Fort Worth wheat 
was priced at $2.10@2.12 bu, plus the 
usual protein premiums, basis No. a 
delivered Texas common points. This 
was 8@10c bu above the old ceiling 
level. Both buyers and sellers were 
cautious in their dealings, but a fair 
amount of trading was reported. Ele- 
vator stocks of wheat at Fort Worth 
were up 1,700,000 bus from a week 
ago at 10,333,000 bus. 


Minneapolis Offerings Light 


Bids for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
advanced sharply following the ex- 
piration of price control. Receipts 
totaled only 172 cars for the period 
and, with country shippers offering 
to arrive lots sparingly, the higher 
quotations were entirely nominal. 
Prices were quoted within a wide 
range since many buyers refused to 
bid over the previously existing ceil- 
ings. The old ceilings, therefore, 
constituted the bottom of the range, 
while the top of the quoted range 
reflected the scattered trades which 
were made at the higher levels. No. 
1 dark northern spring, ordinary pro- 
tein, was quoted in a range of $1.89@ 
2.16. Protein premiums remained the 
same as under the old OPA schedule 
with 13% protein bringing 2c over the 
ordinary, 14% 4c over, 14.5% 6c over 
and 15% 8c over. Because of the 
limited offerings of spring wheat, 
many mills went to winter wheat 
marketing centers for badly needed 
immediate supplies. To arrive pur- 
chases were generally made subject 
to any price rollback provision which 
might be incorporated in a new price 
control measure. 


Pacific Trade Waits 


The Pacific Northwest grain trade 
adopted a waiting attitude, although 
there was more interest shown in 
the cash market. Spot wheat was 
offered at $2.10 bu prior to the holi- 
day, but only moderate amounts 
were sold. Soft white or soft red 
was bid at $1.95 for July shipment; 
first half September was offered at 
$1.85 for soft white or red, with no 
trades. Some interest was shown in 
new crop wheat, with the country 
offering at ceiling or market at time 
of shipment. Wheat harvesting will 
start the coming week in the earlier 
sections. Crops could not look bet- 
ter. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








June 30-July 6; Previous July 1-7, July 2-8, July 4-10, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Northwest *354,489 552,753 713,589 466,117 495,363 
Southwest 1,204,738 1,187,818 1,186,045 1,047,097 1,050,877 
oe EA toe eee ar 451,683 483,265 463,408 369,066 414,581 
Central and Southeast ........ *222,151 304,585 482,236 407,513 425,444 
North Pacific Coast .......... *288,318 358,107 354,213 321,399 199,537 
po ee Pre ee ye ee 2,521,379 2,886,528 3,199,491 2,611,192 2,585,802 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 























c———Percentage of capacity operated \ c July 1 to ‘ 
June 30- July July July July July 
July 6, Previous 1-7, 2-8, 4-10, 6, 7, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 36 55 76 47 50 354,489 713,589 
Southwest. ...... 83 82 85 75 76 1,204,738 1,186,045 
| eee 75 80 77 62 70 451,683 463,408 
Central and Ss. E. 30 41 61 51 57 222,151 482,236 
No. Pacific Coast 85 99 86 78 62 288,318 354,213 
TORN cicvee 61 70 79 63 64 2,521,379 3,199,491 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Males capacity — tivity Montana and Iowa: 
ee ee 894,660 59,656 85 3 
Previous week .. 894,660 756,357 85 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Year ago ...... 814,380 769,759- 95 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 620,023 76 June 30-July 6.. 667,800  *257,061 38 
PiEVO-POGP GVOTERS ..ccccsieseasees 7 Previous week .. 667,800 340,820 51 
WOMFORD BVOPUS ovo cc ces cc kee ves 73 WOOF O60 665.0% 667,800 422,119 63 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 287,832 44 
Wate Bate ct oe 364,320 283,625 78 eh ate | ee ee 46 
Previous week .. 364,320 241,924 66 TOMN-YOAF GVETABE 2. o ccc ccsccscscs 44 
Year ago ...... 352,800 254,515 72 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 240,378 68 
Five-year average ...............- 72 Minneapolis 
MOR FORE QVOTRBO™ 56 iis ccciccscce 73 
Teas Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
Me BM 663.4-5.8s 112,800 91,074 81 June 30-July 6.. 321,360 97,428 30 
Iravi ~ , , ® 97e 
a eae 101 Previous week .. 321,360 211,933 66 
Sl 132 2,02 2 ae. ade 0% “4 , a 
Two years ago.. 111,132 86,862 1 See A 2+ Bae = See pe 
Five-year average ...............- 77 Two years ago.. 318,120 167,017 53 
Ten-year average ...............2. 69 WEUOFOOe BVOPERS oi eiceiccscies 52 
7 -yee ae Sear eee ae a 4 
Raiine Ten-year average 9 
PUY 18  ccicics 84,600 70,383 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 84,600 75,768 90 
BOGE ORG  sccsce 80,556 59,743 14 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 99,834 91 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
phe AVETABS 2.2... eee scene 77 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
@OM-YOAF AVETAGES ......cccsccceces 81 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: June 30-July 6.. 735,606 *222,151 30 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 734,106 304,585 41 
Weekly Flour Pet.ac- Year ago ...... Ceyaey pre spert oe 
capacity output tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 407,513 51 
June 30-July 6.. 225,720 *183,255 81 PiVG+VOaP GVGTARS 6.066 608605 Feces 51 
Previous week .. 225,720 219,907 97 TON+FORF GVEPEGS. ccc ccs vcvciceces 54 
Year ago 269,100 236,164 88 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 269,100 201,247 75 
PEvO+FORE GVETAGS 6c bi cdscescecces 69 BUFFALO 
"OUCPORr BVOTRGE bocce cceeseee 63 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
S i capacity output tivity 
Portland District June 30-July 6.. 601,200 451,683 15 
-_ ng -s Sony Hg ted okt Previous week .. 601,200 483,265 80 
revious week .. 134,200 38,200 0% 7 os ag 500,600 63,408 8 f 
Year ago ...... 143,200 118,049 82 Oe “ , ready : bagi os 
Two years ago.. 143,200 120.152 84 Two years ago.. 577,416 369,066 62 
Five-year average ..............5- 75 Five-year Average ........seseeeee 69 
WOM FORP GVOTHRS 6 okie cicbéoscsnces 68 "TORAPORE GVOTERS 26.5 60sec ct eeee 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). 
31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 
per hundredweight of flour: 


7--—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -— Buffalo—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
June 30-July 6.. 18,673 18,673 4,893 
Previous week.. 18,411 7,793 
Two weeks ago 15,327 7,337 
14,116 
9,202 
10,027 
10,498 
9,747 





of the 
Figures show production since March 1, 


---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





4,893 7,001 7,001 30,567 30,567 
7,491 33,695 
7,282 29,946 
14,116 8,866 8,866 51,605 51,605 
9,202 7,061 7,061 41,433 41,433 
10,027 7,932 7,932 43,324 43,324 
10,498 6,958 6,958 39,836 39,836 
9,747 7,564 7,564 31,353 31,353 





HOLLAND MILLS PLANS 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Immediate construction of 200,000- 
bu capacity concrete storage with 
grain drier, a concrete block mixing 
room with two lines of percentage 
feeders, molasses: mixer, scalpers, 
corn cutters and hammermills, and a 
new office building has been an- 


nounced by G. A. Holland, president 
of Holland Pioneer Mills, Inc., Ohio 
City, Ohio. 

The new construction is designed 
to replace buildings and equipment 
destroyed by a fire on June 9. 

The company’s soybean plant, boil- 
er room, and warehouses for ingre- 
dients and manufactured feed were 
undamaged. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT PROSPECTS EVERY WHERE 


MAINTAIN A FAVORABLE TONE 


U.S. Yields Large—Canada Can Harvest Bumper Crop 
—European Outlook Improves—Argentine Fields 
Favored by Rains at Seeding Time 


Weather during the latter part of 
June was quite variable, but, by and 
large, was favorable for the develop- 
ment of growing crops, according to 
the crop reporting department of 
Cargill, Inc. Rainfall ranged from 
showers to heavy downpours, and 
while storms resulted in serious local 
damage, the over-all loss was not 
large, and was far overshadowed by 
the beneficial effect of the moisture 
throughout other areas. Tempera- 
tures were mostly on the cool side, 
which was ideal for small grains. 
However, there were a couple of pe- 
riods of hot weather, too short to 
result in serious damage to small 
grains, and yet very helpful to. the 
progress of corn and soybeans. 

The prairie provinces of Canada 
also received some very welcome and, 
in a few cases, badly needed mois- 
ture. Alberta received the most rain, 
but Saskatchewan and Manitoba both 
had fairly generous amounts. Some 
of the drier areas, particularly in 
Saskatchewan, were reported to have 
advanced to the stage where full re- 
covery cannot be expected, but for 
the most part, crops have been hurt 
very little. In fact, the general feel- 
ing has become highly optimistic, and 
actually, there is little doubt that 
under proper conditions, Canada can 
raise a wheat crop of bumper pro- 
portions, Cargill, Inc., says. 


Suropean Outlook Better 


Good news has been forthcoming 
regarding grain production in the 
European area, with the sights be- 
ing raised in many cases. Harvest 
results in Italy are above expecta- 
tions, and it is estimated the wheat 
crop will exceed 220,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 155,000,000 last year. In 
France, trade sources expect a crop 
of 256,000,000 bus, or 37,000,000 above 
the early promise. Spain’s wheat 
crop will be the largest in a number 
of years, and may exceed the 73,000,- 
000 bus produced last year by 50,- 
000,000. 

From the grain raising sections of 
North Africa, the Balkans and Rus- 
sia, 
and improved prospects have been 
noted. This type of news makes 
good listening to a world besieged 
with shortages. Hungry people of 
ravaged lands can always count on 
the industry of agriculture, and per- 
haps this year on the bounty of 
nature as well. 

The southern hemisphere has re- 
ported good rains, quite in contrast 
with drouth conditions of recent 
years. A few dry spots have devel- 
oped in Australia, but seeding opera- 
tions generally were favored by ex- 
cellent conditions. While the planned 
acreage increase may not be real- 
ized, the wheat area will be large 
and a crop of about 200,000,000 bus is 
looked for, according to Cargill, Inc. 

Moisture conditions in the Argen- 
tine are now said to be favorable 
for seeding of grains. Producers in 
that country have been discouraged 
by wheat prices, however, this situa- 
tion seems to be clearing up, and 
wheat acreage is expected to be siz- 
able. In any event, with a continua- 
tion of good growing conditions, the 


reports of favorable weather - 





NEW SOFT WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT TOLEDO 


Toledo, Ohio.—The first car of new 
soft wheat was received at Toledo, 
July 3. It graded No. 1 soft red, test 
weight 61 Ibs, moisture 13.9% and 
came from Sullivan, Ind., for the Na- 
tional Milling Co. The price was not 
announced. This was one of the 
earliest dates on record for arrival of 
new wheat and may signify earlier 
movement than anticipated a short 
time ago. 





crop will be considerably larger than 
the poor results of the last few 
years. 


United States Crops Improve 


Harvest returns in the American 
Southwest continue to show heavy 
test weight and yields above expec- 
tations. Sufficient moisture and 
mostly cool or moderate tempera- 
tures in eastern states and the Pa- 
cific Northwest indicate continued 
good progress for those areas. Be- 
cause of short, stiff straw, recent 
rains have caused little damage to 
standing fields, even where the wheat 
was about ready for harvest. An- 
other boost in the official report to 
be issued this week is practically 
assured. 

Rye the “forgotten crop” of the 
United States has been benefited by 
recent good rains in the Northwest, 
and a small increase in production 
is indicated. 

Good to heavy showers in the main 
growing areas have given spring 
wheat a new lease on life. Some of 
the drier areas of western Dakota 
and eastern Montana have had only 
temporary relief and more moisture 
will be needed soon to maintain 
prospects. Some spots report that 
even with ideal conditions from now 
on, it is doubtful if average yields 
can be produced. The over-all out- 
look, however, has improved, the 
Cargill report adds. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY CUT SOME SPRING 
WHEAT LATE IN JULY 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The _§ spring 
wheat crop is going along toward 
maturity and with warm weather 
some will be cut the latter part of 
July, according to the crop report 
of the Occident Elevator Division 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

“This is a year where it will be 
impossible to make any accurate es- 
timate on the out-turn of the crop 
in our territory, on account of the 
spotted condition,” the Occident re- 
port says. “Well farmed land which 
received showers at the opportune 
times will make a good yield. Well 
farmed land which got the minimum 
of moisture will make some crop. 
Poorly farmed land, if it should re- 
main dry, will not amount to much. 

“As an illustration as to how the 
crop compares with last year, our 
superintendent at Beach drove the 
entire Golden Valley country and re- 
ported that if we got one half of 





the crop we had last year it was the 
best we could expect in that particu- 
lar section. 

“The north line of the Northern 
Pacific out of Mandan does not ex- 
pect over 30% of last year’s crop; 
central North Dakota, in the Garri- 
son-Turtle Lake area, about 30%. 

“On the other hand, the southern 
tier of counties in North Dakota 
promises a crop almost as good as 
last year.” ss 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oklahoma Wheat Crop 
Promises to Exceed 


Previous Record 


Kansas City, Mo.—Harvesting was 
resumed last week in the winter 
wheat belt after rains which fell 
throughout the Southwest had ended, 
and day by day the picture was shap- 
ing more and more into a bumper 
crop. Two significant facts stand out. 
Oklahoma should have a record crop 
and the Kansas yield probably will 
exceed 200,000,000 bus. 

Wheat harvest is completed in the 
southern and southwestern portions 
of Oklahoma and most of Texas. Sur- 
veys in Oklahoma indicate the state’s 
wheat crop will be the largest ever 
harvested, and will top the previous 
record of 85,000,000 bus. Some trade 
estimates of the Oklahoma _ crop 
range from 87,000,000 to 90,000,000 
bus. 

Although soggy ground held up 
combining a few days in Kansas and 
Nebraska, harvest is well under way 
in both states. In southern Kansas 
harvest is more than half completed. 
Yields around Wichita, Kansas, were 
running all the way from 20 to 40 bus 
per acre. At Salina, Kansas, yields 
were higher than first expected, av- 
eraging about 15 bus per acre. Reno 
county alone expects a crop of 5,500,- 
000 bus, while McPherson county to- 
tals may go as high as 4,500,000 bus. 

Meanwhile Kansas City received 
its first cars of Nebraska wheat. The 
wheat tested 60 lbs or better and av- 
eraged under 14.5% moisture. 

Even though yields are higher than 
anticipated and the amount of wheat 
being harvested is greater than ex- 
pected, a large amount of movement 
is being handled by trucks. Two fac- 
tors are retarding movement of the 
new crop. Farmers, in open protest 
against government price policies, are 
holding considerable grain on the 
farms, and much wheat will be fed 
to livestock in lieu of millfeeds as a 
more profitable means of disposing 
of the grain. In addition the South- 
west is not getting sufficient boxcars 
to move the grain rapidly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA PLANS FAT RELIEF 
TO AID SOUTH AND WEST 


Washington, D. C.—A relief plan 
to offset the acute shortage of house- 
hold fats and oils in southern and 
western states during the next three 
months is being developed by the 
Department of Agriculture, it was 
announced recently. 

Officials stated that the plan would 
be carried out by directing processors 
and distributors to channel a larger 
proportion of the total production of 
shortening, salad and cooking oils to 
the affected areas. 

Details of the program, now being 
worked out, would provide for distri- 
bution of the additional supplies in 
household size packages through nor- 
mal trade channels. Current supplies 
to the extent of approximately 30,- 
000,000 Ibs would be moved to areas 
where shortages are most acute. 
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June 15 Wheat 
Parity Hits 
$1.65 Level 


Washington, D. C.—Parity prices 
for farm products registered the 
sharpest and most general gains ever 
recorded in the 30-day period ended 
June 15, reflecting higher wages 
granted workers of numerous indus- 
tries, either as a means of ending 
existing strikes or to prevent work 
stoppage, and upward adjustment of 
values for most manufactured goods. 

Department of Agriculture compu- 
tation as of June 15 showed a “’c 
rise in parity for wheat, corn and 
barley, over 1c for oats, 3c for rye, 
3c cwt for sorghums, 5c for flour and 
varied advances on other farm com- 
modities. 

Prices received by farmers scored 
sharp gains during the month ard 
on June 15 were the highest since 
mid-1920, averaging 218% of tiie 
1909-14 level, compared with 211’% 
in May and with 206% in June a 
year ago. The rise ‘in farm prices 
has been accompanied by an increase 
in prices paid by farmers for things 
they buy. During the past 60 days, 
the general level of prices paid by 
farmers has risen 7 points to 195:/ 
of the 1909-14 average—or as much 
as in the preceding seven months. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified): 

June 15, May 15, 

1946 

ct ke eweuld $ 1.65 
1.20 


June 15, 
194 
Wheat 5 


Soybeans .......-. 
Gr. sorghums, 
Ceres, FR csc e608 .2319 
Cottonseed, ton . 

Potatoes 
Hay, ton 
Peanuts, lb 
Hogs, cwt 
Beef cattle, 





res 13.60 13.40 12.1 
ewt . 10.10 9.97 9.3 
Lambs, cwt 11.00 10.80 10.2) 
Wool, lb 34° : 
Butterfat, lb 
Chickens, lb 
Eggs, doz 
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ADDITION TO FACTORY 
Buffalo, N. Y. — Construction has 
been started on an addition to the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant here. The 
addition will provide approximat«ly 
14,000 sq ft of floor space. Work is 
scheduled to be completed in the fall. 





NLD EMR IME ASG ALES TE AO LOE TIE REE A 


PROTEIN TESTS RUNNING 
ABOVE 1945 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Although 
southwestern Kansas may produce 
less wheat this year than in 1945, 
protein is more plentiful, preliminary 
reports to Hutchinson grain men in- 
dicate. Protein tests are running b«t- 
ter than 1% above last year in most 
areas. The high protein wheat will be 
necessary to éven up for the slump 
in the heavier producing central ara. 
Reports to Hutchinson terminal e'e- 
vators indicate there is little chance 
of their being filled. Only a moder: te 
amount is on the ground in the south- 
western quarter of the state. Farm- 
ers provided extra home storage ‘or 
last year’s big crop and in a majority 
of cases are able to take care of ‘he 
smaller 1946 yield. No one is in 4 
hurry to sell where the wheat /1as 
If the OPA controls 
are reinstated, it is believed wheat 
sales will be virtually halted. 
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ew flours 


LARABLE 


The new high-extraction flours by LARABEE—and 
the breads and other baked products they make—are 
quickly recognized by experienced bakers for their 
excellent quality. 


While these flours are new and different—new to 
the miller and to the baker—they carry the benefits 
of LARABEE’S thorough technical control and dem- 
onstrate the know-how acquired by many years of 
milling all types of bakers’ flours for every baking 
purpose. This same experience and capacity for extra 
care—in blending of compatible wheats, in special 
wheat washing and tempering operations, in modern 
milling facilities—now pays off in new high-extraction 
flours with better, more dependable baking results. 
Their well defined fermentation and baking values 
can be relied upon for easily standardized formulas 
and production schedules in the bakery. 


The days ahead look brighter for those bakers 
who build their formulas and their products on these 
new high-extraction LARABEE flours. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KING OF KANSAS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
* 

GOOD NEIGHBOR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


HIGH EXTRACTION FLOURS MILLED 
ACCORDING TO WAR FooD ORDER 144 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, kansas civy, missouri 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices — MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City *, BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


Food Executive 
Runs Gamut of 


OPA Problems 


NYONE who can _ stand the 
strain of three and one half 
years of high pressure wartime price 
control administration in Washing- 
ton has to be made of pretty sound 
material. Few of the business men 
who contributed their time, experi- 
ence and knowledge to the govern- 
ment after Pearl Harbor stayed more 
than a couple of years and most of 
them will admit that it was the 
most nerve wracking experience in 
their lives. One of the never-say- 
die, steel-nerved men who has rid- 
den the amendment riddled Office 
of Price Administration from its 
yearling days to its present leather- 
hided maturity is Geoffrey Baker. 
Mr. Baker joined the OPA in Oc- 
tober, 1942, starting with the Gro- 
cery Products Branch of the Food 
Division when the food staff con- 
sisted of only 50 persons, including 
the secretaries and stenographers. 
At that time, the agency was still 
in the process of placing names in 
the job sheet of the elaborate or- 
ganization which had been drawn 
up on paper under the Stabilization 
Act to hold the line on the nation’s 
- economy in wartime. 


Huge Organization 


The job sheet divided the agency 
into departments—price, rent, en- 
forcement and rationing. Each de- 
partment was composed of commod- 
ity divisions, such as food price, fuel 
price, etc; the divisions were brok- 
en into branches by related com- 
modity groupings with each branch 
having a specific commodity section. 
Staffing the huge organization re- 
quired thousands of persons and 
there is not a man, woman or child 
in the entire nation who has not been 
affected by several of the controls 
administered by it. 

The initials OPA early in the war 
became a standard word in every 
person’s vocabulary and to a great 
many people OPA became synony- 





Geoffrey Baker 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


w~ KW OK 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 


M ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 


of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. 


In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 


specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the eleventh installment in the series describing the wartime ac- 
tivities of business men in government positions. Future issues of The North- 
western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* - * 


* * * * 





mous with government. Such as- 
sumptions were not far wrong, be- 
cause practically every one of the 
dozens of other alphabetical gov- 
ernment organizations found them- 
selves firmly interlocked with OPA 
through rationing or price controls. 

Mr. Baker progressed from the 
grocery branch to branch chief of 
fruits and vegetables. For a short 
time he was away from the OPA 
with the Lend-Lease Administration; 
then he came back as assistant di- 
rector of the food division. In~No- 
vember, 1944, he was made director 
of the division, replacing Jean F. 
Carroll, who returned to private busi- 
ness. He had seen the over-all direc- 
tion of the OPA taken over by Ches- 
ter Bowles from Leon Henderson, 
its fiery pioneer administrator. 


Learns Intricacies of Industries 


As director of the food division, 
Mr. Baker says he was quickly and 
firmly made aware of the intricacies 
of the flour, feed and grain indus- 
tries and the difficult problems faced 
by the particular branch of the OPA 
charged with the responsibility of 
regulating the products of those in- 
dustries. 

On Jan. 1, 1946, he advanced to 
Deputy Administrator for Price, one 
of the top departments, where --he 


learned that other industries have 
serious problems also—a fact he says 
he wouldn’t acknowledge while he 
was in the food division. In this 
promotion, he replaced Jerome M. 
Ney, who returned to private busi- 
ness. 
Had Food Experience 


A native of Westport, Conn., and 
a graduate of Harvard University, 
Mr. Baker’s food industry experi- 
ence includes a connection with Gen- 
eral Food Sales Co., which he left 
to take over his OPA assignments. 
He found the field of price control 
something new to American econ- 
omy, with no precedents to live up 
to or to break. He also found that 
forcing such restrictions on a free 
economy is a distasteful and ex- 
tremely difficult task, at best. Be- 
cause it was a new phase, mistakes 
and inequities were inevitable, but 
within the limited framework of its 
legal restrictions, Mr. Baker believes 
that the OPA did a pretty good job. 

Like a good many other upper 
bracket officials, Mr. Baker felt the 
handicap of being instructed to put 
ceilings on manufacturers and dis- 
tributors before legal ceilings on raw, 
unprocessed agricultural 
ties were authorized. This one re- 
straint alone, he says, had a very 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Feed Specialist 
Backs the Yanks 


with Proteins 


|B lawntel June 6, 1944, will always 


have a double meaning of im- 
portance to J. G. Nellis, of the Nellis 
Feed Co., Chicago, for it was on that 
day that he was asked to storm the 
gates of Washington, D. C., as Walter 
Berger’s new protein specialist at the 
same time the Yanks were charging 
across the channel waters to blast the 
Nazis out or Normandy. Mr. Nellis’ 
purpose in Washington was not the 
same as the Yanks mission in France, 
yet there was a definite connection 
between the two ventures. 

Strategic handling of the protein 
feed situation played a very import- 
ant part in the war effort, because 
the very food that the Yanks necded 
for their all-out D-Day victory and 
the events to follow depended in large 
measure on the availability of high 
production livestock feeds at home, 
of which the protein meals rank well 
up in the list. 


Drops Everything to Go 


Chief of the Protein Meals Divi- 
sion, Feed Management Branch, 
Office of Production, War Food Ad- 
ministration, was the title Mr. Berger 
handed to Mr. Nellis upon his arrival 
in the nation’s capital. He _ had 
dropped everything in his one-man 
Chicago brokerage office to help out 
Mr. Berger with his protein troub!es 
for an agreed period of four months. 
Naturally, it was a big sacrifice for 
Mr. Nellis, but he looked upon the 
assignment as an opportunity to do 
his bit for the war effort and back 
up the valiant fighting men in the 
front lines. 

He went to Washington with the 
avowed determination of doing as 
good a job as he possibly could, get- 
ting it done as quickly as_ possible 
and getting out of Washington and 
back home to his business and his 
family. In other words, he hoped to 
be able to work himself out of a job 
and terminate that post as soon as it 








J. G. Nellis 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








ITs 


BIN 





AGED => 


= 
———P 


Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 

Plain and Self-rising 

THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 

Southern Sales Office 

983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FLOUR 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e 
‘440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ine 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





a 








1500 Cwt. Daily 


—_— 


“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
* FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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could be dispensed with .to the best 
good of the feed industry. 

Basically, Mr. Nellis had opposed 
all government regulations and con- 
trols in business except those that 
were absolutely necessary, believing 
that the best government is that 
which governs the least. But this 
was war and certain disagreeable 
regulations had to be invoked, so he 
was willing to do his best to help. 


Succeeds R. G. Houghtlin 


Ken Maltas, of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., had been the 
first man'‘in the protein post, having 
taken over in December, 1943, and 
staying until about April, 1944, when 
his company called him back. R. G. 
Houghtlin, then of the Ralston Purina 
Co., succeeded Mr. Maltas, but was 
able to stay only a short time before 
his company asked for his return. 
Mr. Nellis succeeded him. 

Mr. Nellis faced a desk piled high 
with hundreds of appeals from feed 
manufacturers to increase _ their 
quotas of protein meals. Answering 
those appeals and establishing pro- 
tein quotas proved to be the biggest 
job he had as chief of that division. 
He set out to assure equitable treat- 
ment for all of the quota requests, 
irrespective of whether they were 
from large or small feed manufactur- 
ers. It was evident that the gov- 
ernment career men were practicing 
the interpretation of holding all mix- 
ers’ quotas to a bare minimum. The 
records showed that the more ag- 
gressive mixers and those financially 
able to send _ representatives to 
Washington had fared better in get- 
ting increases in quotas than those 
less aggressive. 


Treats Everyone Equal 


On the grounds that under govern- 
ment regulations, everyone should be 
treated alike, Mr. Nellis opened the 
doors to all, wherever legitimate ap- 
peals for protein quotas were war- 
ranted. With this as his goal, he 
dug into piles of appeals and had 
Mr. Berger’s desk stacked high every 
night with letters, increasing or 
denying appeals, for his signature. 
Approximately two weeks before he 
checked out of Washington in No- 
vember, 1944, Mr. Nellis’ desk was 
up to date and actually the need for 
that desk had disappeared, as the 
protein situation had leveled off by 
that time and all quotas had been 
established. 

Another part of his responsibilities 
was as a member of the small group 
that allocated the set-aside tonnage 
of protein meals every month by 
states. After the committee had de- 
cided upon the allocations, it was 
Mr. Nellis’ work to supervise the 
fulfillment of these allocations. He 
found that having been a broker in 
all protein meals covered by the pro- 
tein order—WFO 9—his knowledge 
of trade practices was a distinct as- 
set in the handling of this program 
and seeing that it functioned smooth- 
ly. . 
USDA Officials Capable 

His stay in Washington impressed 
him with the high degree of ability 
and the conscientious, fair-minded ap- 
proach taken by the top men of the 
Department of Agriculture toward 
the problems to be solved. It also 
was apparent to him, he says, that 
from where he sat, the feed industry 
as a whole had been very lax in main- 
taining proper contacts with Wash- 
ington officials. The industry since 
has taken steps to strengthen this 
weak spot, with one of the leading 
feed industry associations only a few 
weeks ago drafting Walter Berger as 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Produced by the Millers of 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 


K-80 


FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 


with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
a flour of superior 
quality. 





When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 


KELLY’S FAMOUS 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 


BIXOTA 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export 


DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS’ ¢ 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


Our 97th Year 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





























MINNESOTA 
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Two Thirds of Membership Quota 
Attained at Start of ARBA Drive 


Chicago, I1l.—More than 2,000 bak- 
ers, representing two thirds of the 
3,000-member goal set by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America to 
be reached by Oct. 1, catching news 
of ARBA’s special campaign before 
its formal announcement by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Koch on June 24, 
have already placed their names on 
the roster at the new rate of $25, ac- 
cording to Thomas H. Flood, ARBA 
field secretary. 

The ARBA president, in announc- 
ing the opening of the nation-wide 
membership drive, declared, ‘The 
series of crises through which retail 
bakers have passed in recent months 
and from which none have escaped 
unscathed has awakened bakers to 
the fact that nothing worthwhile can 
be accomplished without good or- 
ganization and close co-operation.” 

Hundreds of letters recently re- 
ceived by Frank Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary of ARBA, call for an 
extensive public relations program 
for the retail baking industry, Mr. 
Koch said. Referring to the present 
crisis in the industry, Mr. Koch said: 
“Tt’s late, but not too late. That’s 
why we’re taking advantage of the 


present situation to open this mem- 
bership drive. We believe that enough 
bakers have now been kicked in the 
shins to make it worthwhile.” 

Plans for the campaign center 
around joint allied trade-baker mem- 
bership committees, set up in the va- 
rious markets of the country, details 
of which have been worked out 
through ‘the co-operation of the 
ARBA staff and John P. Garrow of 
the Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s allied 
trade membership committee. 

For the duration of the campaign, 
ARBA officers, directors, members 
and committee members — including 
allied members—have been mobilized 
into a special membership committee 
to “blanket” the country. “The en- 
thusiasm and co-operation that have 
already been aroused clearly indi- 
cate that the bakers mean business 
and I am confident that the cam- 
paign will be an overwhelming suc- 
cess,” Mr. Koch said. 

Commenting on the allied trades’ 
role, Mr. Garrow pledged ‘“whole- 
hearted co-operation and support in 
this drive to accomplish a united in- 
dustry,” and reported that each al- 


lied trade representative is being 
asked to obtain at least two new 
members for ARBA. 

Allied representatives, reported 
Mr. Garrow, are working closely with 
Mr. Jungewaelter and his staff in de- 
veloping and executing plans. Among 
local and state bakers’ associations 
which either have joined the ARBA 
as a body or have already launched 
extensive membership campaigns of 
their own are the following: 

Retail Bakers Association of Great- 
er Kansas City, the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota, Scandinavian Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Chicago, 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas, 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Early in the campaign it was 
learned that intense rivalry had al- 
ready developed between Chicago, 
which is ARBA headquarters, and St. 
Louis, President Koch’s home city, in 
the drive for membership. 

The association will devote the next 
three or four issues of its publica- 
tion, ARBA News, to promoting the 
campaign supplementing this with 
special bulletins, “pep” letters, local 
meetings and other media. 





U.S. To Spend $75,000,000 in 
Intensified School Lunch Program 


’ Washington, D. C.—Amid small but 

elaborate White House ceremonies 
recently, President Truman slipped 
the executive okay on the national 
school lunch bill, thus assuring ap- 
proximately 48,000 schools and 8,600,- 
000 children of federal aid in their 
nutritional programs. 

An estimated $75,000,000 is ex- 
pected to be appropriated for the 
intensified drive, including a $10,000,- 
000 allotment for nonfood activities 
such as serving, preparing and stor- 
ing the edibles. The total sums will 
be appropriated to the states by 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Nonprofit schools, both public and 
private, will benefit under the new 
program. USDA will work through 
the state agencies, presumably the 
state department of education, in 
dealing with the public institutions 
but will contact private schools di- 
rectly in doling out the federal 
grants-in-aid. 

The agriculture department has 
long been interested in school lunch 
activities, the first official program 
being set up in 1937. As early as 
1935, however, the department por- 
tioned out surplus agriculture com- 
modities to various educational es- 
tablishments, thus creating a pseudo- 
program that developed through the 
years. 

Up to the approval of the new 
school lunch legislation, the scanty 
program entailed 44,000 schools and 
less than 7,000,000 children—most of 
these received little or no federal aid. 
In the beginning interest in the 
school lunch was developed quite acci- 
dentally through distribution of sur- 
plus foodstuffs, but now activities have 
taken on a more substantial outlook. 

USDA, early in 1938, began setting 
up semi-permanent staffs to stimulate 
interest in the school lunch work— 
quite apart from the now diminish- 


ing surplus allotment origin. These 
staffs have been enlarged and their 
duties expanded through the years 
until an efficiently working body has 
developed. 

Because of this background in the 
agriculture department, Congress put 
the administrative power of the offi- 
cial school lunch program into the 
hands of USDA. The bill was orig- 
inally slated to give the supreme 
command to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. . 

Staff Being Formed 


Conferences have been under way 
for more than a week in the agricul- 
ture department to create an effi- 
ciently functioning staff for the school 
lunch undertaking. The temporary 
staffs which have been working with 
the previously unofficial program are 
expected to be retained and additions 
made to whatever extent necessary 
to carry on the expanded drive. 

Since the old staffs worked direct- 
ly with the schools, the method of 
distributing funds must be redesigned 
so that public schools will be con- 
tacted through the responsible state 
agency, as designated in the con- 
gressional bill. 

Congressional sources, speaking for 
the legislators responsible for the 
final bill, reported that the adminis- 
trative power was given to USDA 
because “we were quite happy” with 
the manner in which the department 
carried on activities of school lunch 
work in the past. 

Another fear expressed by Con- 
gress was that to allot the powers 
of school lunch administration to 
USOE might tend to put school poli- 
cies under federal government dom- 
ination. This, they reasoned, result- 
ing from the USOE desire to install 
nutrition classes in addition to the 
regular school lunches. 

USOE, however, blamed politics for 
the major motivation in switching 





the higher-up power to the agricul- 
ture department. “Heretofore,” edu- 
cation officials recalled, “all school 
lunch money has come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and obvious- 
ly the staffs are still there. They 
are loath to lose their positions and 
government men are afraid to order 
them fired because of the political 
implications.” 

Emphatically denying this accusa- 
tion, USDA spokesmen explained that 
such could not be the case as most 
of the previous school lunch staffs 
were doing double duty—with their 
main job in some other branch. The 
funds for the old program, they ex- 
plained, came from “section 32 
money”—stemming from section 32 
of the appropriation bill giving USDA 
one third of the customs receipts to 
spend in removing surpluses. 


Surplus Disposal Retained 
A breakdown of the expected $75,- 
000,000 appropriation for the school 
lunch program shows that $10,000,- 
000 will be used for nonfood func- 
tioning, leaving $65,000,000. Of the 
$65,000,000 about 75% will be dis- 
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' tributed by Secretary Anderson in 


the form of cash aid to the states— 
this would be about $45,000,000. The 
remainder —or about $15,000,000— 
would be used by Mr. Anderson to 
buy food directly for use by the 
states. This continues the surplus 
disposal function which originally 
created the school lunch program. 
About $5,000,000 will be left for in- 
sular aid. 

The bill provided for payments to 
be made to states conditioned upon 
the respective state’s matching the 
grant during each year, from the 
source within the state according to 
the following ratio: 1947-50, $1 for 
$1; 1951-55, $1 for $1.50, and there- 
after, $1 for $3. 

Apportionments will be made to 
the states according to the number 
of children between the ages of 5 and 
17, inclusive, in the state and taking 
into consideration the state per cap- 
ita income as compared to the per 
capita income of the United States. 


Bakery Opportunities 

Industry spokesmen had predicted 
that baking concerns will install a 
line of new products aimed at sup- 
plying the needs of the school lurch 
program. Such items might be spe- 
cially wrapped cookies, cakes or 
bread edibles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS . 
SCORE U. S. WHEAT METHODS 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Following ses- 
sions highly critical of the govern- 
ment’s handling of the wheat supply 
situation, Fred Haislip of Logan, W. 
Va., was’ re-elected president of the 
West Virginia Bakers Association, 
which held its convention here re- 
cently. 

A telegram signed by Orren P. 
Jones, secretary of the association, 
was dispatched to Clinton P. Ander- 
son, secretary of agriculture, pro- 
testing against “your capricious, ar- 
bitrary method of allocating the 1946 
wheat supply.” Appropriation of 
250,000,000 bus of the new crop for 
export before domestic requirements 
are met was particularly condemned 
by the association. 

Other officers elected included 
Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Blue- 
field, first vice president, and Harry 
G. Fretwell of Charleston, treasurer. 
Trustees elected for four-year terms 
were Paul Cole, Bluefield; Robert 
Storck, Parkersburg; Mr. Feuchten- 
berger, and Paul G. Sayre, Parkers- 
burg. Orren P. Jones is association 
secretary. 

Trustees elected for two years are 
Paul Payne, Beckley; Earl Heiner, 














wl 


PROSPECTIVE PERSPECTIVE—This is an architect’s perspective of 
the recently approved plan for housing the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, in new quarters, which’ will include about 55,000 sq ft oi 


space, or almost twice that of the present building. 


Upon selection of « 


site, immediate purchase will be recommended to trustees of the Ameri- 


can Bakers Foundation. 
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Huntington; E. W. Mootz, Jr., Hunt- 
ington, and Harold E. Zeek, Oak Hill. 

Featured convention speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Haislip, who criticized the 
program of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and Ralph Gaylord of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who de- 
scribed wheat as especially important 
in view of the fact that persons in 
the lower income brackets derive up 
to 50% of their daily caloric require- 
ments from bread and wheat, for 
which there is no adequate substitute. 

The Swift & Co. film, ‘The Inside 
Story of Cake Baking,” was shown. 
It was decided that the 1947 conven- 
tion of the association will be held 
at White Sulphur Springs, probably 
in June. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. GILLILAND HEADS 
OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 


<> 
Association Condemns OPA Policies 
at 67th Annual Convention 
in Toledo 


Toledo, Ohio.—L. A. Gilliland, Van 
Wert, was elected president of the 
Ohic Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association at the organization’s 
67th annual convention in the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel here, June 7-8. 
Mr. Gilliland succeeds H. E. Fred- 
erick, Marysville. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude Hugh Brubaker, New Carlisle, 
first vice president; C. R. Phelps, 
Conneaut, second vice president; W. 
W. Cummings, Columbus, secretary, 
and Elton Kile, Kileville, treasurer. 

The association adopted resolu- 
tions condemning OPA policies and 
accused the OPA of “unrealistic pric- 
ing policies which create black mar- 
kets, maldistribution of foods and 
grains and excessive liquidation of 
poultry and livestock, and tend to 
limit production.” The association 
also expressed favor of a “return to 
the principles of free enterprise” and 
criticized the government’s ‘“set- 
aside” order on wheat. 

Speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Arthur T. Pennington, presi- 
dent of the Southern Feed Manufac- 
turers Association; Austin W. Car- 
penter, executive director of the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Inc; E. Hugh Kelley, representing 
the Western Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Association; Ray B. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion; G. E. O’Brien, acting secretary; 
R. H. Bethke, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and H. E. Lee, 
_ Farm Grain Dealers Associa- 

on. 

Approximately 250 representatives 
of the Ohio grain, feed and mill in- 
dustries attended the convention. 
Named trustees were Mr. Gilliland; 
Mr. Kile; F. E. Watkins, Cleveland; 
H. W. Heffner, Circleville, and Mr. 
Frederick for three-year terms. 

Named for two-year terms were 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Brubaker, W. D. 
Thompson, Cambridge, and C. E. 
O’Brien, Greenville. Robert Hess, 
Massillon; Myles Turner, Lancaster; 
Clinton Patzer, Grove City; Everett 
Early, Waynesville, and H. W. Apple- 
gate, Toledo, were elected for one- 
year terms. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUSINESS SOLD 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The flour bro- 
kerage business conducted by Samuel 
Regalbuto here as the Western Flour 
Co. has been sold to Alfred J. Ricci, 
Who was an associate of Mr. Regal- 
buto. Mr. Ricci will continue in busi- 

ness under the same name. 
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BAKERY CONFERENCE—Approximately 300 bakery 
owners and managers attended the 1946 Conference of 
General Managers sponsored for its thirtieth year by the 
W. E. Long Co., and held June 17-19 at the Edgewater 
The managers discussed the 


Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


baking industry’s problem of ingredient shortages and 
curtailed production and listened to leaders in the fields 
of agriculture, milling and government deliver addresses 
stressing the interrelationship between their problems 
and those of bakery management during the present 
famine emergency. 





EARL F. CROSS APPOINTED 
TO GENERAL MILLS POST 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Earl] F. Cross, 
division operations manager for the 
central division of General Mills, Inc., 
with headquarters in Chicago, has 
been appointed a division vice presi- 
dent, it has been announced by Harry 
A. Bullis, company president. 

Mr. Cross has had a wide variety 
of experience in practically all phases 
of milling operations. He has worked 
for General Mills since 1930 when he 
began as a salesman for Gold Medal 
foods covering the southwestern 
states. For five years he was promo- 
tion representative, assistant sales 
manager and southeastern represen- 
tative for the Red Star Milling Co. 
In 1938 he was made territorial sales 
manager for the central division and 
successively became manager for 
General Mills’ durum and rye prod- 
ucts departments. In 1944 he became 
division operations manager for the 
central division. 





Earl F. Cross 


While attending Wichita University 
and Kansas State College, Mr. Cross 
did special work on milling samples 
of wheat grown by the agricultural 
experiment stations in Kansas and 
obtained practical experience in ce- 
real chemistry as a products control 
chemist. Further experience in the 
milling industry included positions as 
grain buyer and milling superintend- 
ent. Previous to coming with Gen- 
eral Mills, he was manager and co- 
owner of Associated Mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA COMPANY BOUGHT 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Paper Co. of New York has pur- 
chased the Florida Pulp & Paper Co. 
at Pensacola. 

Jointly announcing the change in 
ownership with J. H. Allen, president 
of the Florida company, R. K. Fergu- 
son, president of St. Regis, said the 
transaction will provide from Florida 
additional paper immediately to meet 
the “pressing demands” of multiwall 
paper bag consumers. 

Acquisition of the Florida property 
marks St. Regis’ entry into the kraft 
pulp and paper industry in the South, 
its paper producing properties here- 
tofore having been confined to the 
Northeast and Pacific Northwest. 

Announcement also was made of 
the construction, now under way, of 
a 250-ton kraft paper mill by the 
Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., on a 
site adjacent to the Pensacola con- 
cern, and a proposed new multiwall 
paper bag plant, together involving a 
total cost of $10,000,000. 

Aside from the acquisition of the 
Florida company, St. Regis will take 
part in financing the new Alabama 
kraft mill and the multiwall bag 
plant. Under terms of the agree- 
ment, St. Regis will have an equity 
in the Alabama company, whose en- 
tire kraft output will be sold to St. 
Regis, for the manufacture of multi- 
walls, under a long term contract. 

The Alabama kraft mill is expect- 
ed to be in operation by December, 








1947. Annual output of the Florida 
and Alabama mills will make possi- 


‘ble manufacture by St. Regis of ap- 


proximately 500,000,000 multiwalls a 
year. 
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GREGORY PEELER CHOSEN 
BY CAROLINA BAKERS 


Atlanta, Ga.—Gregory Peeler of 
Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, N. C., was 
elected president of the Bakers As- 
sociation «f the Carolinas at its sev- 
enteenth annual convention, held at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 9-12. He 
succeeds W. H. Attaway, Becker’s 
Bakery, Spartanburg, S. C. It might 
be said that Mr. Peeler will be fill- 
ing an unexpired term as he was 
elected president at the 1944 con- 
vention but was soon called to fill 
a position in Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

Since the association covers two 
states, there are two vice presidents. 
Newly named ones are W. W. Barr, 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Columbia, S. 
C., and K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C. 

Elected to serve on the executive 
committee were W. H. Jennings, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co; Ray- 
mond B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., and L. G. Traxler, 
Becker’s Bakery, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion will be announced later by the 
executive committee and officers. 

Attendance passed well over the 
300 mark as bakers and allied men 
joined together in the common in- 
terest of how to salvage the best of 
the baking industry from the de- 
struction that it is headed for un- 
less Washington is made to realize 
the home front is of vast impor- 
tance to the nation as well as to sav- 
ing the starving overseas millions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
oO. P. B. JACOBSON DIES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—O. P. B. Jacob- 
son, 89, former member of the Min- 
nesota board of grain appeals and 
for many years chairman of the Min- 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, died June 24. 
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‘DIAMOND JO 





Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


sol oleate Muth alaleexelic! 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Founded on quality that only time and 
experience can develop, you'll find 


these famous brands still holding to 


the top-notch standards on this new 


wheat crop as always in the past. You 


can buy them with confidence. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























Canada Has Plenty— 


Where Did U. 8. 
Wheat Go? 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont., dealer in grains, flour and 
feed, draws a striking comparison in 
the milling wheat situation in Canada 
and the United States in a recent 
bulletin to customers. 

“Reports from across the line tell 
of American flour mills being closed 
down for lack of wheat,” the bulle- 
tin says. “One of the largest mills 
in the United States, a mill which 
has been in continuous operation for 
over 40 years, is a victim of the pres- 
ent situation. 

“For the last three years the United 
States has harvested three record- 
breaking wheat crops. Nobody seems 
to know what has happened to all the 
wheat, other than that through poor 
distribution, or something, American 
mills are idle due to not having 
wheat, and Uncle Sam is falling down 
in his wheat commitments to hungry 
Europe. 

“It would seem, therefore, that the 
Canadian milling industry has some- 
thing to be truly thankful for. Huge 
quantities of Canadian wheat have 
been shipped overseas, but our mills 
are getting wheat in a continuous 
stream to keep them operating at 
capacity. 

“All this hasn’t happened by mere 
chance or coincidence. Mills, and the 
trade generally, may have been prone 
to ‘cuss’ the Canadian Wheat Board 
for wanting statements, estimates, 
information about this and that. The 
wheat board, no doubt, was in posi- 
tion to know far in advance what the 
world’s wheat needs were likely to 
be, and had to plan accordingly. It, 
therefore, had to have records and 
statements from the mills and trade 
in order to help plan for the future. 

“So when we think of American 
mills being idle for want of wheat, 
we can think of Canadian mills run- 
ning to capacity, not because there 
is an abundance of wheat in Canada 
—there is not—but evidently because 
of a plan so designed that the wheat 
requirements of millers are taken 
care of, and huge quantities made 
available for export. In view of the 
fact that the Canadian Wheat Board 
is charged with handling Canada’s 
wheat, to it must go credit for the 
fact that no mill is today without 
wheat. 

“So let’s tell the wheat board that 
it is doing a fine job in these times 
when government control of wheat 
is deemed necessary.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY CO-OPERATIVE 
PLANS EXPANSION 


Chicago, Ill—The Grocerland Co- 
operative, Inc., has purchased 12 
acres of land, at Fifty-first Street 
and Lawndale Avenue, where it 
plans to build a $600,000 warehouse, 
according to an announcement by its 
general manager, George Kokalis. 

The one-story building, providing 
approximately 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, is expected to be com- 
pleted next spring. The expansion 
was said to be necessary as the or- 
ganization’s membership has _in- 
creased from 80 member stores in 
1943 to 120 stores, and because it is 
planned to take on two new lines, 
frozen foods and restaurant supplies. 

The latter effort is reported to be 
the first time that a grocery co- 
operative has undertaken to supply 
restaurants in addition to stores. Ar- 
rangements for restaurant member- 
ship are now being formulated, 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ 


4 WisPom 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity, OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE pone | 





CRETE, NEB. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Miilers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
























J. M. CHILTON, oy Grete Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Fe 


MERCHANT MILLERS Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Shine nen AY 
ESTABLISHED 1865 MINNEAPOLIS oe 








SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Exceptional Bakery Flours 








. Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. ABILENE, KANSAS 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














a ion TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
yee Ex- Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
port Flours. 


PORTLAND « OREGON 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


The Cause of Famine 


E XPERTS have divided the prime 
4 causes of famines into two broad 
classes——natural and artificial. The 
natural causes — rain, frost, drouth, 
insects and the like — are beyond 
man’s immediate control. The arti- 
ficial causes—war, defective agricul- 
ture, transportation, speculation, etc. 
—he makes for himself. 

Probably one of the best-known 
“natural” famines was brought about 
by the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland in 1846. Landlords made the 
situation worse by evicting the starv- 
ing farmers to turn farms into pas- 
tures for cattle. It was said that 
“cows ate men” during the hungry 
’40s. In five years 5,000,000 Irish 
emigrated to America, leaving behind 
1,000,000 who neither survived nor 
emigrated. 

It took a crusade to break up an 
“artificial” famine in France in 1095, 
caused by the speculation of corn 
merchants. As an eyewitness ac- 
count put it: “The French at this 
time suffered from famine, bad 
harvests coming blow upon blow had 
raised the price of grain to an ex- 
cessive rate. Avaricious merchants 
speculated according to their custom. 
All of a sudden the cry of the cru- 
sades broke the locks and chains of 
the granaries. Then provisions which 
formerly were beyond price were sold 
for nothing when everyone was 
aroused and wanted to go.” 

Most of the great famines of his- 
tory were caused by natural phe- 
nomena, but war has done its share 

as it promises to during the “five 
full years of famine” now predicted 
for a world with a 3,600,000-ton grain 
deficit. It was after the Gothic wars 
in Italy, for example, when fields 
went uncultivated for years that 
death from starvation and death by 
cannibalism went hand in hand.—The 
New York Times. 


A barley field was tried in a French 
court in Paris in 1547. Charge— 


swindling its owner who claimed that 
for four years it had failed to pro- 
duce a crop. 


Nonshid Hot Dog 


N invention the world has been 
waiting for—a nonskid hot dog— 
is here. Two Springfield, Ill., war 
veterans have perfected the long- 
sought after invention—a custom- 
built hot dog with no dripping must- 
ard, sliding ‘“‘wienie”’ or soggy roll. 
The veterans are Edwine S. Wald- 
mire and Donald Strand. They turned 
the trick by slipping the bread—and 
mustard or catsup to taste—inside 





= 
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Country Kitchens 


He who knows a country kitchen marks the hours that turn 
By friendly things; the dull and plopping sound 

Of the wooden dasher in an old three-gallon churn, 
And by daisy-molded butter, firm and round. 


A country kitchen should have a yellow cookie jar, 
Beside the spices on the second shelf, 

Each ginger cookie like a rabbit or a star, 
For the little lad who likes to help himself. 


The swinging lamp above the table, to light at dusk, 
Holding a welcome in its yellow dome, 
The fragrance of yeasty bread, sweeter than myrrh or 


These are the dear ingredients of home. 


—Alma Robinson Higbee 




















and impaling the whole on a slender 
stick. Cooked on a skillet, the cul- 
inary newcomer looks like a_ hot 
tamale on stilts. 

The veterans’ hurdle now is get- 
ting into production. No meat in the 
markets, no dogs on the stands. The 
vets have another worry: how to get 
an uncooked pickle inside. 


The Greeks threshed their wheat 
for breadmaking by allowing their 
oxen to trample on it. 

Manioc Flour 

NE of the staple foods of millions 

of natives in the Latin-American 
tropics is made from manioc, which is 
a poisonous root. Of course the na- 
tives know better than to eat it in 
its natural condition. First they beat 
it into a pulpy mass, cram this into 
a huge bag made of rope and leaves, 
thrust a log through the bottom of 
the bag and suspend the whole thing 
from a strong tree bough. 

Then two natives sit on opposite 
ends of the horizontal log and push 
themSelves round and round with 
their feet to make the bag rotate, 
compressing the contents and squeez- 
ing the poisonous juice out. The 
starchy mass is then cooked or dried 
and used as flour in baking. 


Monuments 


HEN the pioneer Mormons in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, were 
ready to harvest their first crop, 
crickets and grasshoppers by the mil- 
lions appeared and threatened to eat 
the fields bare. As by a pre-arranged 


plan, thousands of sea gulls charged 
up from the great lake, swooped 
down on the insects and gorged 
themselves, thus saving the harvest 
and averting famine. To this day the 
gull is a sacred bird in Utah, and a 
monument to its honor stands in Salt 
Lake City. 

From a monument in the public 
square of Enterprise, Ala., a huge boll 
weevil, rampant, surveys the town. 
The monument was erected in mem- 
ory of the insect because it destroyed 
the cotton one year and thus forced 
the natives to diversify their crops. 
An inscription reads: “In Profound 
Appreciation of the Boll Weevil and 
What It has Done as the Herald of 
Prosperity.” 

There’s a reason why the Sacred 
Codfish is an emblem of Massa- 
chusetts; why its effigy hangs in the 
Statehouse, and has hung, in one as- 
sembly hall or another, for over 200 
years. It saved the early settlers 
from starving. Preserved with salt 
from England, it became their first 
export, their first source of revenue. 


Potate Alcohol 


HE common potato may come to 
the rescue of the nation’s liquor 
drinkers who are faced with a drouth 
because of the grain shortage. 
Distillers have put in big bids for 
the large surplus of potatoes expect- 
ed this year and will use “potato al- 
cohol” in blends and other drinks, ac- 
cording to William Case of the Agri- 
culture Department’s fruits and vege- 
tables branch. 
The government, he said, will de- 
cide soon whether the liquor industry 


or “more essential” users will get the 
spuds. And he suggested in passing 
that if the potatoes are used for bev- 
erages “there is a chance that it may 
change the drinking habits of Ameri- 
cans” and make popular such pota- 
to drinks as vodka. 

Potato alcohol can be used to 
stretch whisky supplies by serving as 
the “neutral spirits’ in blends, and 
whisky could be made entirely from 
potatoes except that the law defines 
whisky as a product of fermented 
mash of grain. 

Potatoes are also fine in gins and 
cordials. 

If spuds go to the distillers, they 
will be lower grades—and small, odd- 
shaped ones, “which are just as good 
for alcohol, but not for eating.” 

Experts expect a large potato sur- 
plus this year and, under the price- 
support program, the government 
will buy and then resell them. 

“The whisky men are ready to pay 
the biggest price,’’ Mr. Case said. 

Some distillers already have 
switched to potato alcohol, obtained 
from last year’s potato crop. Mir. 
Case said they were counting “des- 
perately on the 1946 surplus to en- 
able them to go on making some- 
thing potable.” 

The Agriculture Department has 
announced that it will continue its 
ban on use of grain to make whis- 
ky and beer until the summer of 
1947.—The New York Times. 


Colds were “cured” in colonial 
days by sniffing fresh baked bread. 
At any rate, such treatment was 
highly recommended. 


Swiss Rationi 
HERE is talk in some unofficial 
quarters of London and Washing- 

ton about reviving a highly successful 
Swiss wartime device for reducing 
the consumption of bread. ‘The 
method is quite simple and might 
work—in London at least. No bread 
could be sold until it was 48 hours 
old. 

Swiss experts said older bread was 
actually more palatable and nourish- 
ing than is fresh bread—although 
no American school kid will believe 
it—but it was remarkable how un- 
appetizing that extra roll looked, they 
reluctantly pointed out. The result 
was everyone wound up eating 
enough to satisfy genuine hunger, but 
there simply wasn’t any temptat on 
to indulge in more. 

This, it is generally allowed by 
both quarters, would serve nicely as 
a practical substitute for rationing 
in Britain and the United States to 
meet the present crisis. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2. 
3 years - - - 5.00 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


Jolland’s 
School for 
Millers 
and Bakers 


By 
E. D. C. Drentham Soesman 


* 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The author of this ar- 
ticle spent seven years in 
the United States and 
Canada before the war as 
a chemical engineer, be- 
fore returning to his na- 
tive country. He is very 
well acquainted with the 
Netherlands Institute for 
Milling and Baking and 
his story is particularly 
appropriate at this time 
when considerable inter- 
est is being shown in vo- 
cational training for the 
milling industry. 


‘ ¥ » 








4 & ¥ 
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Students at the Netherlands Institute of Milling receiving instruction in the 


‘TN HE Netherlands Institute of Milling and Baking, 
founded in 1909, during its 37 years has become a 
valuable institution for specialized research serving 

the milling and baking industries, for training millers and 

bakers, and for specialized education. 

The institute was established through the efforts and 
financial support of the leading flour mills and bakeries 
in the Netherlands, with some financial aid from the gov- 
ernment. By 1935 its interests had become to varied and 
its authority and reputation so universally recognized that, 
With the exception of the research department, the insti- 
tute became self-supporting. 


operation of a roller mill. 


The institute is located at Wageningen, a city in the 
eastern part of Holland, only two miles from Arnhem, a 
name made famous by the gallant battle of the famous 
Airborne Division on Sept. 17, 1944, when the Battle of 
Arnhem was fought. Wageningen is also the home of the 
famous Agricultural University. 

Holland is 13,200 square miles in area and has a pop- 
ulation of about eight and three fourths millions. This is 
comparable to the population of Illinois concentrated in 
an area the size of Connecticut and Vermont. 

The purpose of the institute is three-fold: first, to fur- 
ther scientific research in milling (continued on page 3a) 
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TO implement the recommendations recently released by 
the Millers’ National Federation covering minimum 
standards for vitamin mixtures for long extraction 


flour, Merck & Co., Inc. offers the following mixtures: 


No. M-1 — Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richment ofLong Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Single Strength— 
used at the rate of 42 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 


No. M-2—Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richment of Long Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Identical in compo- 


sition to No. M-1, except that in 


place of Iron by Hydrogen—So- 
dium Iron Pyrophosphate is used) 


No. M-6 — Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richmentof Long Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Double Strength— 
used at the rate of % oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 








00 mg. Ni 
vitamins and iron to be added to 80% 


of flour the following: 140 mg. 
10.00 ne ano: ‘This cso of addition 
0.80 mg. Thiamine, 0.22 mg. 
Since #0% Extraction Flour may show 9 


“, 
Percentage increases in rate of use: 





No. M-6 VITAMIN MIXTURE 


For Enrichment of 807% Extraction Emergency Flour 
. DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Each ounce contains: 560 mg. Thiamine op Se een 
rhe nen ara 


This is the formulation suggested by the Millers’ National Federation for providing the minimum quantities of 
Extraction Flour to meet minimum Federal Standards for Enriched Flour. 


One-quarter t (6) ounce, or 7.09 grams, of this Vitamin Mixture add 
Thiamine, 1.10 


% ounc 7.09 grams 
& conce + 24% 7.27 grams 
% ounce + 5% 7.44 grams 
% ounce + 74% 7.62 grams 
ks ounce + 10% = 7.80 grams 


The balanc: 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. 





Manufacturing Chemists 


e RAHWAY, N.J. 











No. 46-VITAMIN MIXTURE 


for Flour Enrichment 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Each ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitam B,) 4800 mg. fron by Hydrogen 
460 mg: Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz) The balance is starch 





Minimum Federal Require- 
ments for “Enriched Flour” 
per Pound: 
2.0 mg. Thiamine 
1.2 mg. Riboflavin 
16.0 mg. Niacin 
13.0 mg. Iron 

















MERCK & CO.,Inc. © RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 

















Our standard mixtures will con- 
tinue to be available. These are: 


No. 36 —Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Single Strength 
—used at the rate of 4 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 


No. 36P—Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Identical in 
composition to No. 36, except 
that in place of Iron by Hydrogen 
— Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate is 
used) 


No. 46—Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Double Strength 
—used at the rate of 4 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 





[ there is a doubt of meeting the stand- 

ards for enriched flour through the 
use of mixtures recommended for addi- 
tion to long extraction flour, we suggest 
the use of No. 36, No. 36P, or No. 46 
Mixtures. 


It is our constant endeavor to merit the 
confidence of the milling industry. To 
this end, we will continue to offer the 
finest vitamin mixtures obtainable any- 


where. 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


ing 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield che 
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Holland’s Sch 


(Continued from page 1a) 


and baking; second, to provide the 
two industries with technical infor- 
mation and products control service, 
and third, to educate the younger 
generation of millers and bakers in 
their respective chosen crafts. 

Holland’s milling and baking in- 
dustries are not large industries when 
compared with those of England, the 
United States and Canada, but they 
are important and well-established 
industries in the small peace-lov.ng 
nation. The prewar capacity of the 
miils of the country was approxi- 
mately 20,750 bbls of flour per day 
from 45 mills. Of those 45 mills, only 
19 were important from the s‘and- 
point of their daily output. 

The country’s flour mills suffered 
some damage during the war, most of 
it from shell fire, and all but one of 
them were able to operate after the 
German armies were driven out of 
the country. Some looting and plun- 
dering of machinery and equipment 
was done by the Nazis but they 
seemed more to want the mil’s to 


stay in operation to produce food to- 


be shipped into Germany. 

fter occupation of Holland by the 
Nazi armies in 1940, the quality of 
the flour gradually dropped to un- 
heard of levels. Prior ‘to German oc- 
cupation, Holland millers ground to 
an extraction of approximately 74%, 
using 65% Manitoba and 35% domes- 
tic wheat in the mill mix. The Ger- 
mans forced the millers to include 
rye and barley in the mill mix and 
later forced the blending of potato 
flour, flour made from peas, and even 
roots and bulbs. The resulting flour 
produced a putty-like dough in the 
bakeshop. This called for much re- 
search, strong hands, cool heads, a 
profound knowledge of cereal chem- 
istry and much sabotage of German 
orders and disregard for their offi- 
cious police. 


Technical Information 

As in other countries, Dutch mill- 
ers and bakers require constant in- 
formation on important changes, new 
developments, inventions and prog- 
ress.in their particular industries. 
In America and Canada the largest 
and some of the smaller flour mills 
have their plants equipped with mod- 
ern products ‘control laboratories 
where capable chemists reserve part 
of their time for experimental re- 
search. Most American and Cana- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


ool for Millers and Bakers 


Students at the Netherlands Institute of Milling receive 
instruction in the operation of buhrstone mills as well as 
modern steel roller mills, since many of that country’s 


dian concerns have very elaborate 
equipment installed in their products 
control departments, and have large 
staffs of scientists and analysts in 
their employ. 

The Dutch mills and bakeries rely 
more upon the Institute for Milling 
and Baking for these services. Dur- 
ing the war year of 1943, the labora- 
tory at the institute performed 27,- 
113 separate analyses for the two in- 
dustries that it serves. 

These samples sent to the institute 
for analysis or scoring included 
white, brown and rye bread, rusk, 
bolted and unbolted flour, milk pow- 
der, yeast, buttercake, baking pow- 
der, groats, wheat and other grains, 
feedstuffs, etc. 

In addition to these routine tests 





Chemistry is one of the required courses for both milling and bak- 
ing students. Shown above is a class during a lecture by the institute’s 


chemistry professor. 


and chemical analyses supplied to the 
trade, the analytical department al- 
so employs a staff of inspectors in 
the field whose business it is to make 
periodic check-ups in flour mills and 
bakeries. These inspectors, during 
their unscheduled visits to the plants, 








Dr. van der Lee, director of the 
Netherlands Institute for Milling 
and Baking, at his desk. 


draw samples to send to the insti- 
tute’s laboratory for analysis. 

The institute, during the war pe- 
riod, gave a very special service to 
the trade by the publication of week- 
ly reports on pending changes in the 
flour mixtures and consequently in 
the routine mixtures as ordered by 
the German occupation officers. Prob- 
ably no other industry in  war- 
stricken Holland had to be more on 


mills are equipped with stone mills. 
shows some of the students in the course in milling prac- 
tice at the institute in Wageningen. 
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The scene above 


the alert as to the changeable and 
capricious nature of the Nazi in- 
vaders who manipulated flour mix- 
tures and: bread formulas at will. 


The Educational Program 


The institute is equipped with a 
commercial-size mill, having both 
buhrstones: and steel roller mills and 
other machinery. The educational 
program safeguards the continuation 
of scientific and practical milling and 
baking progress in Holland. 

To give the reader a fair idea of 
what is being taught at the institute 
today, the curricula for one 11-month 
term for the milling and baking 
courses are as follows: 


Milling School Subjects 


Hours 
Subject per week 
pl | ae ae 16 
BRUIT CROOTF cc ccc vc scccesee 3% 
ee eee 1 
BEIOGERECS MWROCOTD 2 vccc crc cccce 1 
Steam and gas engines...... 1 
Mechanical drawing. ........ 2 
Freehand sketching ........ 1 
eee 2% 
Arithmetic, Algebra ........ 1 
Commercial geography ...... 1 
Commercial correspondence .. 1 
i. 1 Io 2 
oo eee eee Se eee 2 
Botany and Zoology ........ 2% 
OG «EWMGPECEOM bc ccicctccese 1% 
pS EFT TT AR eer Ee a 
Sa ee 1 
a Tree 1 
Total hours per week .... 43 
Baking School Subjects 
Hours 
Subject per week 
DEROTY DRESS. 6s. ice icccos 16 
DOROED - CHOOTY «oc dsc ctiwsces 3 
IONE 46 6.6 ©6666 60> cerasegaecn 2 
es ME TS SL 
Dietetics, hygiene ........... 2% 
Technology and organization. 1 
Theory of Milling .......%.. 1% 
ID,” bb oS hce sia:peviec eed te we 
Mechanical Drawing ......... 3 
Freehand Sketching ......... 1 
ORNS 855 Sot weds cédane 3 
Arithmetic, Algebra ......... 2 
Commercial Correspondence .. 1 
Commercial Law .........«e. 1 
Total hours per week ..... 41 


(Continued on page 25a.) 
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Wheat Viability Loss Due 
to Fumigation and 
Its Relation to Baking Quality 


By R. T. Cotton and J. C. Frankenfeld 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. 


and E. G. Bayfield and J. A. Johnson 


Department of Milling Industry, Kansas Agricultural 


Experiment Station 


i effect of grain fumigants 
on the viability of wheat and 
on the baking quality of flour 
made from fumigated wheat has 
been the subject of considerable spec- 
ulation during the last few years. 
Wheat that is in good condition for 
storage can ordinarily be fumigated 
with normal dosages and exposures 
of common grain fumigants without 
fear of injury to germination. [If, 
however, the ‘moisture content of 
the grain is high, or if the dosages 
of the fumigant are excessive, loss 
of viability may occur. Furthermore, 
as reported by Cotton et al (1944), 
stored wheat retains the vapors of 
fumigants for long periods, so that, 
unless fumigated wheat is aerated 
by turning, serious loss in viability 
will result when certain fumigants 
are used. 

It is well established that, when 
the viability of wheat has been dam- 
aged as a result of “heating” pro- 
duced by high moisture, or by high 
moisture and high temperature com- 
bined, certain changes have taken 
place in the wheat kernel that ma- 
terially lower the baking value. No 
exact correlation between the via- 
bility and baking value has been es- 
tablished, but according to Swanson 
(1938) there is a close relationship: 
“If wheat has a high per. cent of 
viability, it has not suffered any 
damage due to storage conditions. 
If the viability is low, it has. suf- 
fered some damage, somewhat. in 
proportion to the loss in viability. 
If a wheat is dead, the damage may 
be considerable. The deterioration 
in quality, however, does not stop 
when the wheat dies. Hence, how 
seriously it is damaged depends on 
how long it has been dead.” 

Robertson et al (1939), reporting 
on milling, baking and chemical 
properties of Marquis and Kanred 
wheat stored for 9 to 17 years, ob- 
served that “There was no apparent 
relation between deterioration in via- 
bility as shown by germination tests 
and baking quality.” Fifield and 
Robertson (1945), reporting on the 
same wheat samples after storage 
of 14 to 22 years, found that only 
22% of Marquis and 4% of Kanred 
germinated after storage for 22 
years. They concluded that “There 
was a definite and fairly regular but 
small increase in fat acidity with 
storage, those samples stored for the 
longer periods having fat acidity 
values which ordinarily would be in- 
dicative of considerable deteriora- 
tion. Such deterioration, however, 


was not apparent from the bread 

baking tests, since satisfactory bread 

was made from all lots of flour.” 
Information regarding changes in 





baking quality when wheat suffers 
a partial or total loss in viability 
as a result of fumigation is meager. 
Smith and Staten (1942) reported 
that, in the fumigation of wheat with 
carbon disulfide, ‘No significant dif- 
ferences in germination were ob- 
tained until concentrations greater 
than four times the rate recom- 
mended for insect control were ap- 
plied. A rapid decrease in percent- 
age of germination occurred when 
amounts equal to 20 times the nor- 
mal rate were used. * * * Baking 
quality was reduced at the same con- 
centration which significantly low- 
ered germination. Applications which 
decreased the percentage of germina- 
tion all had adverse effects upon 
loaf volume, dough character, crust 
color, grain, and texture.” No in- 
formation is given as to the moisture 
content of the grain fumigated. From 
the experience of the writers it 
seems likely that the reduction in 
baking quality observed by Smith 
and Staten was due largely to the 
carbon disulfide retained by the fu- 
migated grain. The work reported 
in the present paper was planned 
to determine the relationship be- 
tween baking quality and loss in 
viability caused by fumigants. 


Germination Tests 


In laboratory tests various lots of 
newly harvested wheats of 10.5, 12.5, 
and 14% moisture content were di- 





Table 1—Changes in Viability of Wheat of 
Different Moisture Content Over a 12- 
Month Period as Affected by Fumigation 
With Heavy Dosages (40 Ibs per 1,000 
bus) of Methyl Bromide and Chloropicrin 


Germination of wheat with 


Fumi- Storage indicated moisture content 


gant period 10.5% 12.5% 14% 
mos. % % % 
Methyl 1 2 0 0 
bromide 2 2.4 0 0 
3 3 0 0 
4 5 0 0 
5 4 0 0 
6 6 0 0 
7 4 0 0 
8 3 0 0 
9 5 0 0 
10 5 0 0 
11 2 0 0 
12 3 0 0 
Chloro- 1 3 10 10 
picrin 2 3.2 4 11,1 
3 2 11 24 
4 2 9 13 
5 3 9 20 
6 4 9 7 
7 4 9 14 
8 3 7 21 
9 1 8 12 
10 4 9 5 
11 1 10 11 
12 3 6 6 
Check 1 96 98 89 
(un- 2 94 95 89 
treated) 3 97 94 95 
4 *. 98 94 92 
5 94 96 88 
6 95 95 90 
7 97 94 82 
8 98 94 44° 
9 94 92 
10 99 95 
11 86 85 
12 89 74 


*Excessive reduction in viability due to 
damage by insects. 


vided into samples and fumigated 
in tightly sealed 5-gal metal cans 
with methyl bromide, chloropicrin, 
hydrocyanic acid, carbon disulfide, 
and various commercial mixtures or 
combinations of carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon disulfide, chloropicrin, 1,1-di- 
chloro-1-nitroethane, ethylene di- 
chloride, and methyl bromide. Nor- 
mal dosages of all fumigants were 
used with the exception of the sam- 
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ples fumigated with methyl bromide 
or chloropicrin, which were treated 
with abnormally high dosages in or- 
der to obtain an immediate and com- 
plete, or nearly complete, kill of 
the germ. 

With the exception of these spe- 
cially treated samples, the various 
lots of wheat were divided into equal 
parts, half of which were aerated 
after a 24-hour fumigation period 





TABLE 2—Changes in Viability of Wheat of Different Moisture Content Over 12-Month 
Period as Affected by Fumigation and Subsequent Storage, With and Without Aeration 


--Germination of wheat with indicated moisture content 


o—10.5%—_ 


Storage 
period 
months 


Fumigant Aerated 


Six gals ethylene 
dichloride - carbon 
tetrachloride (3:1 
mixture) per 1,000 
bus 


A 


aod 
Nr OC MONAT Whe 
co 
a 


15 lbs calcium cya- 
nide per 1,000 bus 


A 


et 

en ee) 
© 
~ 


Three gals carbon J 
disulfide per 1,000 
bus 


J 
SCOMAAMIP WD 
o 
a 


ae 
toe 
ow 
on 


Three gals carbon 
disulfide - carbon 
tetrachloride (1:4 
mixture) per 1,000 
bus 


A. 
COIS HMA Wr 
© 
a 


Six gals carbon 
disulfide - carbon J 
tetrachloride (1:4 
mixture) per 1,000 
bus 


ae 
HOCONIM TR wre 
) 
a 


la 
nw 
oO 
oo 


One gal 1,1-di- 
chloro-1-nitro- 
ethane 3 lbs+car- 
bon tetrachloride 
to make 1 gal per 
1,000 bus 


A 
edad 
DH OORN ATR wre 
-) 
wo 


One gal chloropic- 
rin 3 lbs + car- 
bon tetrachloride 
to make 1 gal per 
1,000 bus 


A 

» 

Soeonmrntonn wor 
os 
be 


Two gals ethylene 
dichloride - carbon 
tetrachloride (3:1 
mixture) + methyl 
bromide 10% per 
1,000 bus 


A 
COI] lm Wo 
oO 
wo 


Check (untreated) J 





te 
Nr ODCOANAa wrt 
D 
oo 





——12.5%—_ om 14 ~ 
Non- Non- Non- 
aerated Aerated aerated Aerated aerated 
% % % % 
96 94 93 93 90 
95 95 91 97 94 
94 96 96 95 92 
92 94 > 91 es.-* 89 
95 92 89 92 84 
96 94 92 94 91 
95 93 95 94 93 
94 94 89 95 91 
93 88 89 96 86 
95 98 89 91 85 
89 85 72 89 81 
88 83 58 87 80 
97 94 92 95 2 
96 96 96 95 95 
99 97 96 95 95 
92 94 92 93 93 
95 91 93 91 96 
97 92 90 92 94 
94 92 93 94 7 
96 93 91 95 94 
97 93 92 94 89 
96 97 90 91 85 
93 82 82 90 2 
92 72 63 89 83 
95 94 87 93 77 
94 94 89 94 81 
96 95 88 94 q 
95 95 84 93 66 
89 94 76 89 64 
96 96 83 94 60 
96 92 89 94 82 
95 96 81 94 77 
95 93 84 93 68 
94 94 92 93 49 
91 88 48 91 33 
88 81 46 94 41 
93 95 95 92 86 
95 92 95 95 90 
94 94 95 96 86 
91 95 95 92 84 
95 91 95 92 2 
95 92 93 94 91 
97 96 95 94 95 
94 94 94 93 90 
93 94 92 96 84 
93 93 91 93 74 
92 87 82 94 68 
87 85 71 92 65 
89 95 87 93 79 
96 95 90 96 94 
86 94 92 98 84 
96 96 90 89 66 
91 91 83 89 76 
96 92 86 93 86 
92 94 93 94 81 
95 93 89 93 89 
94 96 85 95 76 
98 93 93 92 59 
93 86 63 87 59 
89 73 53 89 54 
93 95 87 93 82 
91 92 87 95 91 
93 92 90 94 82 
92 95 82 89 64 
94 92 83 89 67 
98 90 85 92 73 
90 92 89 96 76 
93 94 86 94 79 
95 95 81 96 79 
94 93 87 91 50 
87 88 53 91 42 
86 76 47 94 44 
76 89 78 64 39 
82 92 86 66 38 
85 94 76 77 38 
84 92 74 65 33 
84 90 77 67 37 
89 89 74 79 39 
82 89 84 68 36 
87 89 17 68 5 
80 ‘ 91 80 80 41 
83 96 78 65 32 
74 84 55 68 31 
57 70 39 77 37 
61 93 75 92 61 
82 88 84 92 82 
77 94 . 82 93 77 
49 91 83 90 49 
50 93 70 91 50 
39 90 71 93 39 
56 92 76 94 56 
60 89 64 93 60 
52 91 84 95 52 
29 95 81 76 29 
35 82 43 82 35 
30 68 36 85 30 
98 89 
95 89 
94 95 
94 92 
96 88 
95 90 
94 82 
94 44* 
92 
95 
85 
74 


*Excessive reduction in viability due to damage by insects, 
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and half were held in the tightly 
sealed container in which they were 
fumigated. The samples were aerat- 
ed after a 24-hour exposure to the 
fumigant. Aeration was obtained by 
placing the fumigated wheat in cot- 
ton sacks suspended so that they 
were exposed to the air.on all sides. 

At monthly intervals after fumi- 
gation for a period of one year, each 
lot of wheat was sampled and the 
germination determined. When ma- 
terial damage to germination was 
evident, samples were milled and 
baked to determine whether or not 
there was any correlation between 
loss of viability and baking quality. 
No attempt was made to maintain 
the initial differences in grain mois- 
ture. Data relative to changes in 
viability of the various wheat sam- 
ples over a 12-month period are 
given in tables 1 and 2. 

From the data of table 1 it will 
be noted that the viability of all 
samples of wheat treated with ab- 
normally high dosages of methyl 
bromide or chloropicrin was com- 
pletely or almost completely de- 
stroyed regardless of the moisture 
content of the wheat. Although 
these fumigated samples were aerat- 
ed continuously in cotton sacks 
throughout the 12-month period, no 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


containing chloropicrin, methyl bro- 
mide and 1,1-dichloro-1-nitroethane. 

The 12.5% moisture samples (ta- 
ble 2) reacted in a manner similar 
to the 10.5% moisture samples un- 
til the eleventh month of storage, 
when all samples, including the un- 
treated check, showed a significant 
loss in viability. It seems likely that 
the keeping quality of the particular 
wheat used in this series was not 
very good. Otherwise it is difficult 
to explain why these samples be- 
haved differently from those of the 
other two series. 

With the 14% moisture wheat (ta- 
ble 2) little loss in viability oc- 
curred in the aerated samples with 
the exception of those fumigated 
with mixtures containing chloropic- 
rin or methyl bromide. Actually, 
these samples kept better than the 
untreated check. Wheat with a 
moisture content of 14% does not 
keep well and is highly susceptible 
to insect infestation. In this case 
the untreated checks became infest- 
ed and were so badly damaged by 
the end of the eighth month that 
it was necessary to store them in a 
refrigerator in order to preserve 
enough wheat for a final baking test. 
Germination damage occurred in all 
nonaerated samples except those 





Table 3—Results of Baking Tests With Flour From Wheat Fumigated With Methyl 
. Bromide or Chloropicrin as Affected by Period of Storage 


Storage Germi- Flour 


Mixing Absorp- Loaf 


Crumb 


Crumb grain 


Fumigant period nation protein* time tion* volumet colort &texturef{ Odor 
mos. % % mins. % ec. 
Wheat Moisture 12.5% 
Methyl 1 0 11.0 2.7 64 625 80 cy 750 Strong 
bromide 3 0 10.2 3.3 62 676 80 cy 830 Strong 
12 0 11.2 2.7 64 705 85 cy 820 Strong 
Chloro- 1 10 11.0 3.2 64 543 83 cy 800 Strong 
picrin 3 11 10.8 3.3 62 715 80 cy 800 ene 
12 6 11.3 3.0 63 770 85 cy 820 Strong 
Check 1 98 11.0 3.0 64 750 82 cy 840 None 
3 94 11.0 3.3 62 797 80 cy 830 None 
12 74 11.2 2.7 63 710 85 cy 820 None 
Wheat Moisture 14% 
Methyl 
bromide: 12 0 11.0 2.0 63 778 88 cw 860 Strong 
Chloropicrin 12 6 10.8 2.0 63 805 88 cw 860 Strong 
Check 12 vs 10.7 2.0 63 785 88 cw 860 None 
Wheat Moisture 10.5% 
Methyl 
bromide 12 3 13.5 2.0 66 828 85 cy 820 None 
Chloropicrin 12 3 13.8 2.0 66 835 85 cy 820 None 
Check 12 89 14.25 2.0 67 858 85 cy 820 None 
*15% moisture basis. tAverage of three bakings of two loaves. tcy=creamy yellow, 


cw=creamy white. {ffo—open. 





significant change occurred in the 
germination. 

The samples of 10.5% moisture 
wheat fumigated with normal dos- 
ages and aerated after fumigation 
showed no significant loss in via- 
bility during the 12-month storage 
period following fumigation. How- 
ever, as shown by the data of table 
2, in the nonaerated samples a sig- 
nificant drop in germination is evi- 
dent at the end of 12 months in 
those samples treated with mixtures 


fumigated with the ethylene di- 
chloride-carbon tetrachloride mixture 
and calcium cyanide. Even with 
these fumigants there was a slight 
drop in germination as compared 
with the corresponding aerated sam- 
ples. 
Milling and Baking Tests 

Since injury to the germination 
was evident at first only in the sam- 
ples treated with the abnormal dos- 
ages of methyl bromide and chloro- 


picrin, milling and baking tests at 
the end of the first month of stor- 
age were confined to these samples. 
The milled samples were baked ac- 
cording to the procedure described 
by Johnson, Swanson and Bayfield 
(1943), using the malt-phosphate- 
bromate formula enriched with 3% 
of shortening. Data on the results 
of the baking tests obtained with the 
12.5% moisture samples after 1, 3, 
and 12 months of storage, and of the 
10.5 and 14% moisture samples after 
12 months of storage, are presented 
in table 3. 

By reference to table 3 it can be 
seen that, where a deliberate effort 
was made to kill the germ with 
heavy doses of both methyl bromide 
and chloropicrin, there was a con- 
siderable loss in baking values im- 
mediately after fumigation. How- 
ever, this was due to the retention 
of the fumigant by the wheat and 
not to the loss in viability, since 
baking tests made after one year 
of storage showed baking quality 
to be approximately normal except 
for odor of fumigant. Flour milled 
from the fumigated wheat retained 
strong odors of the fumigants used, 
and analyses of the flour showed 
heavy residues of the chemicals. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the effects on germination and 
baking from the use of these exces- 
sive dosages are not related to the 
effects of dosages commonly used 
commercially. Many observations 
made by the writers indicate that 
in all grain fumigations some of the 
fumigant is held temporarily by the 
treated wheat and may affect not 
only the viability of the grain but 
also the baking quality. In most 
cases when normal dosages of ap- 
proved fumigants are used, the dele- 
terious effects on baking quality and 
germination disappear within a few 
weeks if the grain is allowed to 
aerate. 

After a three months’ storage pe- 
riod samples of 12.5% moisture 
wheat that had been treated with 
all the fumigants included in the 
experiment showed no _ significant 
changes in baking quality except as 
noted in table 3. However, in seven 
out of the eight treatments the 
aerated samples gave a slightly larg- 
er loaf than the corresponding non- 
aerated samples. The difference is 
probably due to the sorbed fumi- 
gant. 

Baking tests were conducted with 
all the 14% moisture samples at 
the end of 7 and 12 months of stor- 
age, since loss in viability from nor- 
mal dosages of the various fumi- 
gants was most evident in this series. 
Actually, loss in viability in the 





Table 4—Results of Baking Tests With Flour From 14% Moisture Wheat Samples After 7 and 12 Months of Storage 


-—-Crumb grain— 





Dosage --Germination—, —Flour protein*—, Loaf volumet—, -—Crumb colort and texturef 
per 1,000 Storage Non- on- Non- Non- Non- 
Fumigant bus period Aerated aerated Aerated aerated Aerated aerated Aerated aerated Aerated aerated 
gals. mos. % % % ce. ce. 

Ethylene dichloride- 6 7 94 93 10.6 10.6 813 778 83 cy 83 cy 820 8lo 
carbon tetrachloride 12 87 80 10.7 10.6 778 800 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 
(3:1 mixture) i 

ibs 

Calcium cyanide 15 7 94 97 10.7 10.5 819 776 83 cy 83 cy 8lo 820 

12 89 83 - 10.7 10.7 775 805 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 

. gals. 
Carbon disulfide 3 7 94 82 10.5 10.5 782 697 83 cy 83 cy 820 8lo 
12 94 41 10.8 10.7 775 795 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 

Carbon disulfide- 3 7 94 95 10.5 10.7 768 753 83 cy 83 cy 820 820 
carbon tetrachloride 12 92 65 10.75 10.75 808 810 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 
(1:4 mixture) 

6 7 94 81 10.6 10.5 756 747 83 cy 83 cy 820 820 
12 89 54 10.75 10.7 783 798 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 

1,1-Dichloro-1- 1 7 96 76 10.4 10.6 765 774 83 cy 83 cy 820 820 
nitroethane 3 Ibs + 12 94 44 10.75 10.75 785 788 88 cw 88 cw 860 86:0 
carbon tetrachloride 
to make 1 gal. 

Chloropicrin 3 Ibs + 1 7 68 36 10.2 10.5 779 777 83 cy 83 cy 820 820 
carbon tetrachloride 12 77 37 10.9 10.65 807 798 88 cw 88 cw 860 860 
to make 1 gal. 

Ethylene dichloride- 2 7 94 «. 56 10.5 10.3 751 763 83 cy 83 cy 820 820 
carbon tetrachloride 12 85 30 10.7 10.6 780 808 88 cw 83 cw 860 860 
(3:1 mixture) + methyl 
bromide 10% 
heck 7 82 - 11.1 804 83 cy 820 

12 


10.7 785 


88 cw 860 


*15% moisture basis. tAverage of three bakings of two loaves. Mixing time and absorption were the same for all samples tcy= 


creamy yellow, cw=creamy white. fo=open. 
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12.5% moisture samples at the end 
of 12 months of storage was about 
the same as that in the 14% series, 
but this appeared to be due to some 
cause other than fumigation. 

Baking results with the 14% mois- 
ture samples are given in table 4. 
As noted in the 12.5% moisture 
series, the loaf volume at the end 
of 7 months of storage was some- 
what reduced in the samples from 
fumigated grain, especially those that 
were not aerated, probably as a re- 
sult of the retention of small quan- 
tities of fumigant. At the end of 
12 months of storage, however, bak- 
ing values were normal as compared 
with the check for all samples re- 
gardless of the treatment received, 
the viability of the wheat, or the 
length of Storage. However, in sev- 
en out of eight treatments the non- 
aerated samples gave somewhat larg- 
er loaves. This may possibly be due 
to the preservative qualities of the 
fumigant in destroying organisms 
that induce spoilage in high-moisture 
wheat. 


Conclusion 


Evidence is presented to show that, 
with excessive dosages or exposure 
periods, fumigants commonly used 
to treat wheat in storage may cause 
loss of viability, particularly if the 
grain moisture is above 12.5%. With 
ordinary dosages and exposures these 
fumigants temporarily affect the bak- 
ing quality of flour made from the 
wheat, but the effects disappear if 
the grain is sufficiently aerated. Al- 
though loss of viability from many 
causes may impair baking quality, 
these studies indicate that partial or 
complete loss of viability. due to 
fumigation does not necessarily im- 
pair baking quality even after stor- 
age of the wheat for 12 months. 
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Requirements for 
a Safety Man 








; UN gorse the requirements for a 


safety man, as listed in a recent 
issue of the National Safety Council 
News Letter, are: 
. The curiosity of a cat. 
. The determination of a_ taxi 
driver. 
. The tenacity of a bulldog. 
The diplomacy of a wayward 
husband. 
. The patience of a self-sacrificing 
wife. 
. The enthusiasm of a jitterbug. 
. The good humor of an idiot. 
. The simplicity of a jackass. 
. The assurance of a college stu- 
dent. 
. The tireless energy of a bill col- 
lector. 
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and wants of flour millers in 

the machinery line was under- 
taken by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
because of recent trends in the mill- 
ing industry and because of receipt 
of so many individual requests from 
millers for improved equipment. 

Our company, in an effort to ob- 
tain a reliable consensus in the mill- 
ing industry, recently mailed several 
hundred questionnaires to representa- 
tive millers. The list was carefully 
made up and was considered to be a 


A THOROUGH survey of the ideas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sennccted Improvements in Mill 


By Warren F. Keller 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This report was prepared after 
allowing a reasonable time for mill- 
ers to complete the questionnaires 
and it is believed that those who re- 
turned questionnaires would like to 
know the results of the survey. 

The purpose of the survey was to 
determine:’ 

1. What pieces of equipment mill- 
ers believe most in need of improve- 
ment. 

2. What specific improvements are 
needed. 

3. Whether millers are deterred 


good cross-section of the industry. from equipment purchases by the 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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comparative lack of technical ad- 
vances in the equipment marketed. 

4. How much influence price of the 
equipment has in reaching a decision 
to purchase. 

The mills selected to receive the 
questionnaire were chosen from the 
List of Flour Mills published by The 
Northwestern Miller. There were 
891 questionnaires mailed and 390 
(44%) returned. The returned ques- 
tionnaires, classified by size of mill, 
were as follows: 


Capacity Approx. 
in cwts % 
100- 1,000 .... 52 

1,000- 2,000 .... 20 

2,000- 3,000 .... 11 

3,000- 4,000 -.... 5 


Capacity 
in cwts % 
6,000- 7,000 .... 
7,000- 8,000 .... 
8,000- 9,000 .... 
9,000-10,000 .... 
10,000-over 


Approx. 


4,000- 5,000 .... 6 
5,000- 6,000 .... 1 
Under the heading “General” the 

following questions were asked and 

the answers and remarks were as 
follows: 





Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatmént can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W.GARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


B.A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


work in 
samples 
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In your organization is flour 
packed: (a) Continuously (on the 
stream)? 211 answered “yes”; (b) 
during only one shift per day, 57 an- 
swered “yes”; (c) every few days 
with proyision for bulk storage be- 
tween packings, 9 answered “yes,” 
and as to a combination of these 
methods, 16 answered in the affirma- 
tive. The replies indicated that a 
number of millers are planning bulk 
storage in the future. 

There were also a large number 
of millers stating the need of new 
type packers, high speed machines 
for the larger bag sizes. Many asked 





QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


axelc) AMERICAN 
A= BAG CO. 


1315 Knox Ave. N 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 


= 
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"THe portrait above is of a young miller 


‘ getting his on-the-job training in milling tech- 


nology. He works in a flour mill during the 
daytime and spends a few -evenings each 
month, completing his lessons in the Corre- 
spondence Course in Practical Milling, of- 
fered jointly by Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute and by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER and 
MILLING PRODUCTION. 

On-the-job training is not something new 
that originated with the close of World War 
II for men returning to civilian life. The 
Correspondence Course in Milling has been 
one form of on-the-job training for several 
years. Young men employed in flour mills 
see the advantage in equipping themselves 





On-the-Job Training for Mieitlers 


with more than the “know-how” of milling. 
The men who have the “know-why” to go 
along with the “know-how” are the fellows 
who are stepping into the better-paying jobs. 

More than one half of the students now 
actively enrolled in the correspondence course 
in milling are young men less than 30 years of 
age. They see a future in operative milling 
and they see a brighter future for the man 
who qualifies himself for. advancement. 

Let us give you complete details about the 
Correspondence Course in Practical Milling. 
We have prepared a pamphlet that will tell 
you all about it. A postcard, addressed to 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, will bring 
the information to you. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


818 Wayzata Boulevard’ - - MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 








for more efficient means of removing 
flour from bulk storage bins. 

The question: “Does cleaning your 
equipment interfere with the conti- 
nuity of your operations?” brought 
the following answers: “yes,” 125; 
“no,” 164,” and “yes and no,” 3. 

In this same trend the question: 
“Do you believe present equipment 
designs are capable of meeting the 
more stringent requirements of re- 
cent Pure Food legislation,” was an- 
swered as follows: “yes,” 67; “no,” 
136; ‘“‘don’t know,” 86. To the query, 
“if your answer is ‘no,’ what changes 
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do you believe are necessary,” there 
were 139 suggesting changes. 

Some of the suggestions and com- 
ments to the above questions are as 
follows: “Equipment should be de- 
signed for better cleaning, while in 
continuous operation; especially con- 
veyors, sifter stockings, etc.” “En- 
tirely new design, eliminate convey- 
ors of present design, reels, etc.” 
“Would like to see streamlined, all 
metal construction, elimination of 
conveyors where possible. Eliminate 
all places where stock may accumu- 
late and cause infestation.” “Design 
all future machines without dead 


Albert Godde,Bedin, Inc. 


244 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


MILLS: Depew, N. Y. 
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spots and places for insects to start 
a breeding place.” 

To the question, “Do you favor the 
replacing of line shafts with indi- 
vidual motor drives where possible,” 
135 said “yes,” 104 said “no,” and 54 
were undecided. Some of the com- 
ments to this question were: “Yes, if 
electric power is used exclusively.” 
“Yes, if you are considering power 
cost.” “No, we cannot see, as a 
general rule, where this would be an 
advantage inasmuch as the whole 
unit must operate at one time.” “No, 
group drives require less total pow- 
er.” “Yes, make all machines indi- 


RE 








MADE IN 
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U.S. A. 


LOS ANGELES: 813-19 Santee Street 
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vidual motor driven.” “I am definite. 
ly opposed to a main or centralized 
drive but I would not say individual 
motors for each piece of equipment.” 
“No, but think that everything out- 
side of direct flour mills should be 
separate units.” 


“Streamlining” Favored 


Answers to “Would improved and 
streamlined appearance in otherwise 
standard: equipment be worthwhile to 
you, even if slightly higher prices 
were necessary” were: “yes,” 170; 
“no,” 59, and 60 were undecided. 
Comments were as follows: “If done 
from inside, so could be kept clean. 
Outside can be cleaned. Bugs are 
our trouble and they are found in- 
side of machines.” “Existing equip- 
ment has lots of room for improve- 
ment. It should be streamlined, self- 
cleaning and self-contained as much 
as possible as to built-in drives, ctc, 
and dust proof.” “Yes, if streamlin- 
ing meant cleaner machines and not 
more difficult to repair.” “Anything | 
to help keep the weevils out would 
be worth the money.” 

’ As to equipment policy, the ques- 
tion: “Have you found it more «co- 
nomical to make repairs and main- 
tain old units in service than to re- 
place them with new machines of re- | 
cent design?” 134 said “yes,” 120 
said “no,” and 33 said “yes and no.” 
Comments to this question were: “We 
feel that it is to our advantage to 
replace a machine with one more 
modern if it will improve our prod- 
uct or cut costs.” “There is not 
enough change in new equipment to 
warrant throwing out old machines.” 
“There has not been much new in 
the design of our present equipment 
in the last 30 or 40 years and nat- 
urally it has been more economical to 
repair this equipment than to buy 
new units where no particular ad- 
vantages were to be gained.” “I 
am for new design at all times.” 
“Machines with heavy overhead re- 
pair bills are only double expense.” 

Under the heading of roller mills 
several questions were asked as to 
preference or type of design pre- 
ferred. As to diagonal or parallel 
rolls 238 preferred parallel and 12 
diagonal, 145 preferred single roll 
feeders, 107 double roll feeders and 
one a combination of both. Com- 
ments to roller mill feeders were: 
“Type of feeder depends on stock.” 
“The second (double roll feeders) 
does not have to be roll. Other de- 
vices may be more practical. There 
are several choices.” “Single with 
vibrator or double.” “A _ different 
feeder arrangement could no doubt 
be devised which will allow more 
uniform feed.” “A really good feed- | 
er for a roller mill would be wel- | 
comed by the milling industry. It 
should be simple but as near per‘ect 
as possible.” 

On the question, ‘“Anti-friction 
bearings or collar oiling bearirs,” 
there was a perfect division of 0in- 
ion, 136 answered “yes” to both types 
and one wanted a combination of 
both. . 


Prefer Babbitt Bearings 

Comments on the two types of 
bearings were as follows: ‘Present 
construction of anti-friction bearings 
is not heavy enough to stand the 
pressure of present day grindiig.” 
“I think there could be a great im- 
provement made in roll bearings, 
using self-contained roller bearings. 
This bearing should be self-aligning.” 






* “Experience has proven to me that 


one can do better grinding and have 
less trouble with babbitt bearings. 
Ball bearings cause or allow a trem- 
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DELTASEAL MACHINERY DOES NOT BECOME OUT-OF-DATE 


At reasonable cost, Deltaseal owners can keep abreast of all developments in 
the Deltaseal System of Packaging. Purchasers of the first Deltaseal closing 
machines made have been able to keep their machines up-to-date because 
of the Bemis policy of engineering all improvements into existing machinery. 


The answer to new volume sales may lie in your 
packaging. You can give your product new sales 
appeal by adopting the Bemis Deltaseal System 
of Prepackaging. 


Deltaseal Bags provide neat, compact pack- 
ages that stack and handle easily. Retailers pre- 
fer them because they are ideal for shelf or mass 
displays that mean increased volume. 


The clean-cut, colorful printing on Deltaseal 
Bags makes your brand stand out from the crowd 
... keeps your product from becoming a wallflower. 


And the “‘easy pour” spout that makes it so con- 
venient for housewives to pour and measure right 
from the bag insures repeat sales for you. 





BEMIS 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 
City « Los Angeles « Lovisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New 
York City «Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omahe 
Orlando « Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 

Wichita » Wilmington, Calif, e 
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ble and we have considerable trouble 
with journal bearings.” ‘Where col- 
lar-oiling bearings are used they 
should definitely be shell-type.” “Use 
more anti-friction bearings.” “All 
N&M and A-C ball bearings or roll- 
er bearing rolls are troublesome to- 
day because the bearings are too 
light.” ‘‘We would suggest, if ball 
bearings or roller bearings are used, 
that consideration be given to the 
spherical type bearing, which will al- 
low approximately three times more 
load pressure than your present type 
double roller bearing.” ‘As a matter 
of fact, we are in the process of 
changing over all our roller bearings 
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to spherical. We believe A-C should 
be concerned about this, inasmuch as 
they could make recommendations to 
certain bearing manufacturers with 
certain specifications which would 
mean considerably more money to 
A-C since there are so many ball 
bearings and roller bearing rolls in 
existence at the present time.” 


Texrope Drives Favored 


The question of differentials was 
answered as follows: Geared, 11; 
roller chain, 37; belt or texrope, 218, 
and a combination of several factors, 
4. Some of the comments were: 
“Have only had experience with belt 


differentials—chain or gears should 
be more positive.” ‘Have only used 
flat belt drives but am of the opin- 
ion that V-belts might be more satis- 
factory and less upkeep.” “I believe 
texrope differential gives smoother 
operation at a more economical cost.” 
“Roller chain—can’t stop on the run.” 
“Have had no experience with the 
first two, and while I have no doubt 
that they are more positive in main- 
taining the differential they are also 
more troublesome and harder to keep 
in repair or to repair. The texrope 
drive seems the most practical from 
an operating standpoint, even though 
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ped and stocked Essmueller plant. 


The ESSMUELLE 


ST. LQUIS 4, MISSOURI 


IN KANSAS CITY 
you'll find an equally well-equip- 


“The ST. LOUIS PLANT 
—is fully equipped, including a 
complete department for roll 
grinding and corrugating. 
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there are two-more bearings to run 
on the mill.” 

“Undecided which drive is best. We 
have one stand silent gear differen- 
tial rolls and like them very much. Al- 
though we like our new texrope dif- 
ferential very much. Very quiet and 
saves lots of power.” 

Some very interesting general com- 
ments on roller mill design were of- 
fered and these comments are as fol- 
lows: ‘Change design of rolls so that 
a choke under rolls would be re- 
leased before the belts are ruined.” 
“Improvement on roll suction sys- 
tem.” “All steel roll housing.” 
“Frame should be made so no stock 
will accumulate on inside to move 
weevil beds—streamline hopper also.” 
“Rolls with better adjustments as to 
grinding and with better feeders.” 
“Much could be done toward stream- 
lining roll housing to eliminate 
shelves or pockets that accumulate 
dirt and grease. Throwout lever 
should be improved so that so much 
force would not be necessary io 
spread them. How about automatic 
throwout when rolls run empty?” 


Adjusted Throw Sifters 


The question on sifters in relation 
to the type of speed and throw were 
answered so: High speed, fixed throw 
35, adjusted throw 46, low speed, 
fixed throw 29, adjusted throw *38, 
adjustable speed 8, throw 75, and 
those favoring a combination of sev- 
eral 45. Some of the comments fol- 
low: “I believe speed of sifters de- 
pends entirely on what one is after. 
Can see some value in adjustable 
speed. In fact, we change speeds now 
from crop to crop.” “I think there 
is a definite place for each type with 
preference being directed toward high 
speed in the more modern mill.” 
“The mill streams classified so as to 
adjust the speed and throw to obtain 
the best results.” ‘With adjustable 
speed the miller has perfect control 
of his milling if his wheat or mois- 
ture changes.” 

To the question, “Do you believe 
all metal construction would be an 
improvement?” 155 said “yes,” 69 
“no,” and 60 were undecided. Com- 
ments on this ran as follows: “Yes, if 
temperature and humidity are also 
controlled, otherwise expensive ex- 
cessive sweating will destroy all 
gained.” “Yes, if weight can be kept 
reasonable.” “Yes, study and very 
simple instruction necessary.” ‘No, 
moisture would affect metal more so 
than wood.” “No, metal sifters have 
been tried out. Have sifter bottoms 
so they can be dropped or cleaned 
easily. Also do not use grooved ma- 
terial on the boxes, etc.” ‘As for 
substituting metal for wood, I think 
that if some light, stainless or rust- 
less metal could be used in the body 
of the sieve box, it would be an im- 
provement. However, I think the 
four upright posts should be of 
wood.” “Build the sifters so the mill- 
ing stock cannot get on the driving 
and balance mechanism.” 

To the question, “Would you like 
your purifiers designed with the fol- 
lowing features,” 180 said “yes’’ io 
variable speed fans, 33 “no” and 36 
were undecided. Some of the com- 
ments made were “Variable speed 
fans would give better control.” ‘I 
would prefer variable speed fans be- 
cause they could be adjusted as need- 
ed.” “Think the air could be con- 
trolled at less cost than speed reduc- 
ing.” For all-metal construction, 159 


answered “yes,” 43 “no” and 27 were 


undecided. Comments on this ques- 
tion were: ‘Yes, I believe all-metil 
purifiers would be easier to keep 
clean.” “Yes, try to stay with metal 
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for everything with as few dead 
pockets as possible.” “No, I cannot 
feature an all-metal purifier standing 
up under years of service.” 

Elimination of conveyors found 213 
for removal, 31 against and 28 unde- 
cided. Comments to this: “Yes, do 
away with gears and sprockets. Why 
use conveyors when you cut slides? 
One or two is the most you cut at 
any time.” ‘All conveyors throughout 
mill if possible should be: eliminated.” 
“To eliminate conveyors anywhere 
possible would be a means of control- 
ling infestation.” “If elimination of 
conveyors would give as much elas- 
ticity of separation as is found with 
conveyors, their elimination decided 
advantage.” To the question, “Would 
you be willing to pay a slightly high- 
er price for any of the beforemen- 
tioned features?” 218 said “yes,” 26 
“no’ and 28 were undecided. The 
general comment was. that any worth- 
while additional features if they in- 
creased efficiency were worth an ad- 
ditional amount. General comments 
on the purifier were: “Think that 
purifiers are more in need of im- 
provement than any other milling 
machinery.” “The present day puri- 
fier is an insect breeder.” ‘Would like 
to see purifiers designed with better 
drive for sieve with smoother action. 
Also air control closer to sieve and 
supplied with a better cloth cleaning 
device.” “Purifiers should be con- 
structed so that the cloth could be 
changed while the machine was in 
operation.” 


Sanitation Problem First 


The urgent need of improved mill- 
ing equipment has been pointed out 
stronger than ever through the co- 
operation of your men in completing 
this survey. The most urgent and in- 
sistent demand is for equipment that 
will help the millers to meet the re- 
quirements for better sanitary condi- 
tions that are constantly becoming 
more rigid. However, the need for 
improved sanitation is not the only 
request and assuredly consideration 
will be given to all of the worth- 
while requests for improvements that 
will tend for better operating effi- 
ciency and control that will aid you 
in bringing even better and more uni- 
form products to the ultimate users 
of your manufactured products. 

Almost daily meetings and consul- 
tations are being held in the desire 
to bring machines to the trade at the 
earliest possible moment that will 
incorporate as many new features as 
Possible that will meet your require- 
ments. However, it must be recog- 
nized that. worthwhile development 
does not always move with the great- 
est of speed and there must be the 
constant assurance that any new de- 
velopments fulfill the objectives for 
which they are designed. 


y 


_Editor’s Note: The foregoing ar- 
ticle was adapted from the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Keller 
at the A.O.M. convention, June 6, 


1946, Chicago, Ill. 





Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 
Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 
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Millstones 


ILLSTONES are rarely used 

now for the production of white 
flour in the chief milling countries, 
although they remained in use until 
late in the nineteenth century. 

The millstone as we know it to- 
day is perfection, compared to the 
stones of earlier times. It is now 
made some four or four and one half 
feet in diameter and one half to 
three quarters of a ton in weight, ar- 
ranged to revolve with such a de- 
gree of balance ag will give an even 
grinding clearance between the up- 


per and nether (bottom) stones, and 
with facilities for adjusting this clear- 
ance. 

The upper stone of a 4-ft pair of 
horizontal millstones revolves at some 
140 r.p.m., and the periphery speed 
is approximately 1,760 feet per min- 
ute. 

The grain is fed through a center 
hole in the revolving upper stone 
called the “eye” and an alarm bell 
is automatically operated should the 
stream of grain cease, so that due 
warning is given before the stones 
run entirely empty of grain, and they 
can be released from their grind- 
ing position or a further supply of 





lla 


grain shot into the hopper. A simi- 
lar warning device is the diaphragm 
bin switch, which can be so arranged 
in the tip hopper of the automatic 
weigher on the mill feed, or in the 
mill grinding bins, as to sound an 
electric alarm bell should the feed 
run off, or an obstruction or stop- 
page of .a machine or elevator, etc., 
cause a cessation of feed to the first 
break rolls. 

The stone is hollowed out in the 
center. This is termed the “swal- 
low,” and is for the purpose of al- 
lowing the grain to enter in a free 
manner, thus improving the grinding 
capacity. 
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Their reply: 
AN OVERWHELMING VOTE FOR ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


ORDINARY 
White Flour 








Here are the facts and figures on what the cur- 
rent enrichment program has meant to the 
average consumer of bread and flour products. 
Obtained through an independent impartial 
survey (recently conducted by one of the lead- 
ing group publishers of women’s magazines— 


Abid 


YES—77.4% 


*When asked “WHY? 84.9% of these housewives said “better health” “greater vitamin value” or “more nutritious: 


|e Pw demccwcecccncesscce cee eceseccceecessccccccces: 





Housewives were asked: WHAT FLOUR DO YOU PREFER FOR VITAMINS? 
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the Fawcett Woman’s Group) , these figures in- 
dicate that enrichment of white bread and 
flour is here to stay. 

Here’s the proof that housewives buying 
your family flour or bread will continue to de- 
mand enrichment. 











YOUR BEST BET 


Win friends and influence more house- 


wives by prominently featuring the 


word “ENRICHED” on your packages. 





"ROCHE? viene oso 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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Chemistry for Millers 
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Effects of Moisture on Mature Wheat 


greater effect than soaking it 

while still in the head. This 
was shown in a previous article in 
this series. The glumes afford a cer- 
tain amount of protection against 
water reaching the kernels, particu- 
larly when rain falls on wheat while 


G ‘treater threshed grain has a 


it stands uncut in the field. Large 
rains followed by sunshine may have 
less effect than smaller rains followed 
by cool, cloudy weather. 


Wetting of Wheat in Shocks 


Binder harvesting by which wheat 
is exposed more or less in shocks 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


while drying for threshing or stack- 
ing is not now a general practice in 
the main wheat belt. However, the 
experiments in which wheat was ex- 
posed to rain while in shocks fur- 
nished results which add to our 
knowledge of the changes which take 
place when wheat is wetted by rains. 
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The “K. C. Special,” an all-steel mixing 
unit for flour and feed mills, is designed 
for mixing dry and semi-solid products. 
Especially recommended for mixing min- 
erals, vitamin concentrates, buttermilk, 
cod liver oil and similar ingredients with 
flour, bran, alfalfa meal and other ground 
or pulverized material. 


FAST AND THOROUGH 


The “K. C. Special” does a thorough mix- 
ing job, eliminating all lumps and balls. 
It is fast and convenient. The mixer is 
available in two sizes—200-400 Ibs._ with 
the usual amount of concentrates. Will do 
a thorough blending job in three minutes 
or less. 


Original low cost, plus economical operat- 
ing expense, makes the “K. C. Special” a 
profitable investment for all types of op- 
erations. 


APPROXIMATE OVERALL 


DIMENSIONS 
Height —32” 
10 Cu. Ft. (200 Ibs.).............. Width —32/” 
Length —64” 
Height —36” 
20 Cu. Ft. (400 Ibs.) .............. Width —32” 


Length —108” 


Available in belt or motor drive — with 
and without supporting stand. Supporting 
stand made to order. 
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2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. « KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


For Prices, Information, Rush Orders — 
Telephone: KANSAS City, Mo. — GRAND 2454 
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The harvest season of 1940 fur- 
nished good conditions for studying 
the. effects of exposure to rain in 
shocks. (Swanson, 1941.) The early 
part of the harvest was dry, but dur- 
ing the last part of the season the 
following rainfalls were recorded: 


Date Amount Date Amount 
July 27 .... 0.29 Aug. 16 .... 0.60 
AUB. 8 2 ccce 1.35 Aug. 17 .... 0.40 
Awe, 23 .. +e: Cee Aug. 22 .... 0.06 
Awe.. 26 2+. O68 Aug. 26 .... 0.72 
Aug. 15 .... 0.31 Aug. 27 .... 0.38 


No measurable amount of rain fell 
from the time the wheat was matur- 
ing until July 27 and hence this was 
a dry season both for binder and 
combine harvesting. Turkey wheat 
from a uniform field on the Agron- 
omy Farm at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station was cut 
with a binder on June 22 when the 
wheat was in optimum condition for 
curing in shocks. The kernels were in, 
or entering, the hard stage. Four 
large shocks were built near the ce- 
real crop improvement building so as 
to be convenient for periodic thresh- 
ing. Shock No. 1 had no covering 
and was made large enough so that 
from it periodic threshing with a 
nursery thresher could be made. 
Shock No. 2 was securely covered 
with a waterproof canvas. Shock 
No. 3 was capped with bundles se- 
curely tied, and shock No. 4 was not 
capped. 

From shock No. 1 bundles were 
threshed on July 1, July 24, July 29, 
Aug. 13 and the last on Sept. 5 when 
the remaining bundles were threshed 
together with the other’ shocks. 
Shocks 3 and 4 were divided at the 
time of threshing into outside and 
inside bundles. This gave wheat 
which had had the maximum amount 
of exposure as well as that which 
had been partially protected. 

The bundles threshed from shock 
No. 1 on July 1 and July 24 had not 
been wetted by rains. The bundles 
threshed on July 29 had been exposed 
to one rain measuring 0.29 inch. Grain 
from the fourth threshing on Aug. 
13 had been exposed to three rains 
measuring 1.94 ins. The fifth or last 
threshing on Sept. 5 had been ex- 
posed to 10 rains totaling 5.16 ins. 
This was also the exposure for shocks 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 which were also 
threshed on Sept. 5. No rain fell 
between Aug. 27 and Sept. 5 and 
hence the grain and straw were in 
good condition for threshing. The 
moisture content of the grain was 
10% at the first threshing, then it 
gradually increased to about 12 to 
13% at the last, due to the more 
damp weather. 


Test Weight and Flour Yield 


The test weights made on the 
cleaned wheat by the official method 
and the flour yields obtained by mill- 
ing on a Buhler laboratory mill with 
constant roll setting are given in 
Table 1. The marked decrease in 
test weight as a result of wetting 
by rains is evident. The wheat from 
the canvas-covered shock and the two 
samples threshed before the rains 
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came averaged 60.3 lbs, test weight. 
The one rain of 0.29 inch on sample 
3, shock No. 1 reduced the test weight 


Table 1—Test Weight and Flour Yield of 
Wheat Exposed to Rain on Shocks ? 


Test Flour ee 
scription— Rain wt. yield 8 
— ins. lbs % % 
Shock a not 
appe 
esaple LD cvacses 0.00 60.3 72.6 46 
Sample 2 ...--+. 0.00 60.1 73.6 0.46 
Sample 3 .....+. 0.29 59.1 73.6 0.42 
Sample 4 ....-++. 1.94 56.7 71.9 0.42 
Sample 5 .....+. 5.16 55.8 70.6 0.42 
Shocks: 
No, 2, canvas 
covered ...-.+e 5.16 60.4 70.9 0.43 


DtaiGBeees cee cs 5.16 57.3 69.1 0.41 
No. 3, capped 

«on 5.16 58.3 69.2 0.41 
No. 4, not 

capped outside. 5.16 55.1 69.2 0.42 
No. 4, not 


capped inside . 5.16 58.2 70.3 0.40 


1.2 lbs and the three rains of 1.96 
ins. reduced the test weight 3.6 lbs, 
put the additional seven rains total- 
ing 3.22 ins. caused a further reduc- 
tion of only 0.9 lb. This shows again 
that the first rain on dry wheat has 
the greatest proportional effect in re- 
ducing test weight. The greatest 
lowering in test weight, 5.2 Ibs, oc- 
curred in the grain from the out- 
side bundles of the noncapped shock. 
The lesser reduction in test weight 
in the grain from the inside bundles 
shows the benefits of partial protec- 
tion from rain. When the protection 
was complete as in the canvas cov- 
ered shock, no reduction in test 
weight occurred. 

Flour yields in the samples ex- 
posed the most were not correlated 
with the significant reduction in test 
weight. While there was a trend 
toward decreased yields, there was 
also a trend toward lower ash which 
may signify less close milling. 


Effects on Grain Grading of 
Exposure in Shocks 


The figures for test weights to- 
gether with small samples were sub- 
mitted for grain grading to Martin 
Schuler in-the Kansas City grain in- 
spection office. The grades, percent- 
ages of vitreousness and total dam- 
age are given in Table 2. The grain 
from the bundles of the more exposed 
shocks which decreased the most in 
test weight, also had the most low- 
ering in percentages of vitreousness 
and also had the highest total dam- 
age as well as the lowest grades. 

The two samples which graded 5 
SGHW because of most exposure had 
flour yields of 70.6 and 69.2, respec- 
tively, but the canvas covered shock 
also gave a flour yield of 70.9%. 
Thus, in one instance, the flour yield 
from a No. 5 SHW grade with a 
test weight of 55.8 lbs gave prac- 
tically the same flour yield as a No. 
1 HW with a test weight of 60.4 Ibs. 


Effects on Internal Textures 
and Maltose 


The figures which show the de- 
creases in internal vitreousness and 
the increase in mealy structure are 
given in Table 3. These changes did 
not become notable until after the 
three rains which totaled 1.94 ins. on 
sample No. 4 from. shock 1. It has 
been shown in previous articles in 
this series that the internal textures 
are not affected until the wetting is 
enough to cause kernel swelling. The 
changes were also greater in the 
grain from the outside bundles of 
Shocks Nos. 3 and 4 than in the grain 


from the inside. 
place more readily in the heads ex- 
posed in shocks than in standing 
grain because the period of wetness 
may thus be prolonged. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Table 2—Grain Grading as Affected by Exposure in Shocks 


Shocks: 


Description— Rain 
ins. 
Shock 1, not capped: 

RE ee ere 0.00 
ET ES A bss while «6,6 60:8. sip Wok Wh-died o'elete 0.00 
rae ri ek ee ye ee a 0.29 
ON: Saibk'g 4.041406 6's eae bebe oa. eb 080 1.94 
A Sarre ee re ek Pees 5.16 
No. 2, CANVAS COVeEred ..... 20.22.00 5.16 
Ses eb I GE 5'o 0 b's vob cd ogee 5.16 
re a OAS eee 5.16 
No. 4, not capped outside .......... 5.16 
No. 4, not capped inside ............. 5.16 


Such changes take 


om——————Grain grading. 


~ Grade Vitreous damage 
"0 Jo 
1HW . 70 0 
1DHW 87 0 
2DHW 75 0 
3HW 60 10 
5SGHW 28 16.4 
1HW 72 0 
5HW 33 11.8 
2HW 58 0.4 
5SGHW 40 20.0 
3HW 63 6.8 


The maltose values were higher in 
all the samples exposed to the 10 
rains which totaled 5.16 ins. than in 
the samples which had received-—-no 
or only little rain. 


The highest 
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Table 3—Internal Texture and Maltose 


Values as Affected by Exposure 


Description 


Shock 1, not 
capped: 
Sample 
Sample 
Sample 
Sample 
Sample 5 ...... 

Shocks: 
No. 2, canvas 
covered ...... 


mw 


No. 3, capped 
SGD ccc cave 

No. 4, not 
capped outside 

No. 4, not 
capped inside. 


48 


in Shocks 
--Internal texture—, 
Semi 

Vitr. vitr. Mealy 
%e % % 
82 8 10 
84 10 2 
86 10 4 
50 20 30 
30 24 40 
84 8 8 
18 24 58 
52 22 26 
36 22 42 


Malt- 


ose 
Mg. 








| THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
+. Cotton and Burlap 











Bags For All Purposes 





The griddle performance of all pan- 
cake flour depends largely upon the 
leavening acid. The uniform, de- 
layed action of V-90 produces a 
light, frothy batter, closely resem- 
bling that developed by a yeast 
raised pancake batter. Thousands 
of tiny gas bubbles are entrapped 
in the batter. The instant this 
frothy V-90 batter is placed on the 
griddle the. heat causes the tiny 
bubbles.of gas to expand until the 
dough is “‘set’”’ or cooked. 

Because the V-90 pancake is 
completely leavened before baking 
out, it is honeycombed with tissue- 
thin cell walls. “Blow” holes and 


ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE « 


dense doughy areas, characteristic 
of an ordinary pancake, are com- 
pletely eliminated. No wonder a 
V-90 pancake looks so good, tastes 
so good, and is so easily digested. 


New Manual Tells Complete Story 


The complete V-90 pancake story 
is told in Victor’s new ‘‘Manual of 
Self-Rising, Phosphated and En- 
riched Flours.”’ Get your copy out 
and see for yourself how V-90 can 
increase the consumer appeal of 
your self-rising pancake flour in the 
months... and years .. . to come! 
If you have misplaced yours, we'll 
be glad to send you another. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIl. 
NEW YORK. N. Y.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENS- 
BORO, N. C. © PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN.; MT, PLEASANT, TENN.; 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL,; VICTOR, FLA. 
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Offered Especially to Millers 
for Adequate, Safe, Certain Enrichment of 


| 80% EXTRACTION FLOUR - 








80% EXTRACTION 
FLOUR 








SRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 
SINGLE STRENGTH 











Besta 


FOR 
Addition “ UL A 


Per cwt. flour 





; Contents 
in milligrame™ 


(single Strength) 
| “4 8-2 Niacin Iro 
Shae 280 230 2400 2000. 


(double Strength) 
“4 8-2 Niacin Iron 


MILLERS who will enrich 80% exe == ““LQFAQT fe ee fF ie 560 460 4800 4 
(000 


traction flour with new Brown Label 
““VEXTRAM” as recommended, won’t be 
taking chances, because Brown Label 
“VEXTRAM” will consistently deliver a 
more than ample amount of required nu- 


available to millers—coast to coast— 


trienfs—a guarantee against inadequate 
enrichment and serving to take care of 
vitamin-mineral variations of the flour! 
Brown Label ““VEXTRAM” is a safe, all- 
purpose formula for adequate enrich- 
ment of 80% extraction flour. 

In addition to mew Brown Label 
““VEXTRAM” we will continue to make 


@ BLACK LABEL “’VextraM”’ 
(meets MNF formula requirements for 


minimum enrichment of 80% extrac- 
. tion flour, but is Jower in Riboflavin 
and Niacin content than Brown 
Label ‘““VEXTRAM”’). 
For the enrichment of 72% extraction 


flour as approved for export to Latin 
American countries, we have available— 
@ RED LABEL “’VextraM” 


(sing!e strength with S. |. P. P.) 


@ PURPLE LABEL ‘’’VextraM” 


(single strength with reduced iron) 


@ YELLOW LABEL “’VextraM” 


(double strength with reduced iron) 


Address Inquiries to— 





NTHROP pte vse 
Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives on ENRICHMENT and BLEACHING N WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Heading the R/GAT way | 








A trial will Convince you... ORDER “OXYLITE” TODAY 
Oxylite Offers These Advantages: 


MORE EFFICIENT 
COLOR REMOVAL 
due to 
New Manufacturing 


_ Process 
(patent applied for) 


EXCELLENT 
BLEACHING POWER 
Tested and Proved 


in 
Laboratory and Mill 





Flour Mills throughout the 
U. S. A. who have used 
“Oxylite’’, report it to be 
all we claimed for it — 
MORE EFFICIENT 


COLOR REMOVAL! 





Compare Flour 
Bleached with “Oxylite” 


FOR PROOF 
OF WHITER FLOUR 








MiLLers have given “Oxylite’’ the “go-ahead”. 
Introduced to the trade only a short while ago, its accep- 


tance has been nationwide. Oxylite is right in every way: 
Right product, right formula, right manufacturing 
process—the finished product of an organization thorough- 


ly experienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


M@ Consult our Technically 
Trained Representatives 
on Bleaching and Enrich- 
ment. 





M@ Use “Oxylite” in your 


present equipment—no 
changes in procedure 
necessary! 


Special Markets Division 


WINTRROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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values were from. the most exposed, 
the outside bundles in shocks Nos. 3 
and 4 and from sample 5 in shock 
No. 1. This notable increase in mal- 
tose may have been due to incipient 
germination. The increase in mal- 
tose in the wheat from the canvas 
covered shock indicates that factors 
other than wetting may influence 
diastatic activity. 

At first thought, it does not seem 
reasonable that best baking results 
should have been obtained from the 
sample which had had the most ex- 
posure with consequent lowest grade 
and most damage. However, it was 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


shown in a previous article that the 
loaf volumes averaged larger from 
the weathered than from the non- 
weathered wheat samples collected 
from millers and farmers. ‘The expos- 


‘ure to wetting in the shocks had the 


aging effects associated with im- 
provement in the baking qualities of 
new wheat. The wetted wheats were 
probably at their maximum in bak- 
ing value. The nonwetted were 
“young.” For long storage they 
would be preferable to the exposed. 
The “young” samples would undergo 
gradual improvement while the oth- 


ers would start to decrease in baking 
value sooner. 


Baking Results 
A few baking tests were made on 
selected samples with the following 
results: 


Loaf Baking 
volumes values 
ce % 
Check sample, 
not wetted ......... 748 91 
Shock, canvas 
Covered .....eeeeeee 755 85 
Shock, threshed 
before rains ........ 783 94 
Shock, threshed 
after 10 rains ..... 995 104 










KILL RODENTS AND INSECT PESTS IN 
ALL STAGES OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT... 


One of the most powerful fumigants known for destroying 
both rodent and insect pests én all stages of their development 
is Liquid HCN. It penetrates into cracks, crevices, and other 


hiding places, assuring a complete “clean-up” for your mill 


or plant. 


Liquid HCN is absolutely harmless to foodstuffs. Liquid 
HCN permeates flour, grain, cereals, and similar food 
products, yet has no after effects—it leaves no taste or odor 
and does not affect the baking qualities of flour. For Liquid 
HCN does not combine chemically with foodstuffs, and 
does not remain permanently in the products under treat- 
ment. Fumigation with Liquid HCN gives you maximum 
kill at minimum cost and assures complete protection and 


full saleability for your products. 


The most practical and efficient way to get reliable pest 
control for your mill or plant is to consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer in your territory. He is a professional 
operator and can do the job quickly with a minimum of 
interruption to production. If you don’t already have an 
experienced and qualified Industrial Fumigation Engineer 
on the job, we shall be glad to recommend one to you. 
You incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Kansas City 6, Mo.; Azusa, Cal. 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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Small bundles of Blackhull wheat 
were soaked by immersing heads 
down in water for 10-minute periods 
and then were dried. (Swanson, 1946.) 
One group of bundles was dried rap. 
idly in the sun and the other group 
was dried slowly by placing in the 
shade. The number of times the 
bundles were wetted and dried va- 
ried from 0 to 4. For drying rapidly 
the bundles were wetted in the morn- 
ing and exposed outdoors so as to 
dry rapidly. In the case of rain they 
were covered. This was continued 
until the bundles were dry for the 
repeat wetting. For drying slowly 
the bundles were soaked in the eve- 
ning and then left outdoors until dry 
for the repeat wetting. After the 
last wetting and drying, all the bun- 
dles were kept in the shed uatil 
threshed. 


Effects of Soaking Heads Followed 
by Rapid and Slow Drying 


Test weights, internal textures, ind 
maltose as influenced by repeated 
soakings followed by rapid or siow 
dryings are given in Table 4. ‘he 
test weights decreased gradually with 
the number of soakings and dryings, 
more for those dried slowly than for 
those dried rapidly. The total de- 
creases in test weights as a result of 
rapid drying and slow drying were: 

Total 
decrease 

1.8 lbs 
4.7 lbs 

The internal textures were also 
affected by wetting and drying, de- 
creasing the vitreous and increasing 
the mealy, but the effects of rapid 
and slow drying were not notable. 
The textures were apparently af- 
fected mostly by the amount of wa- 
ter which was absorbed and whether 
this left the kernels rapidly or slow- 
ly was secondary. 

The maltose values show a dis- 
tinct trend toward decrease for the 
samples dried rapidly, and on the con- 
trary, for the samples dried slowly 
there were distinct increases. The 
prolonged wet periods probably start- 
ed incipient germination. The dis- 
tinct decreases of maltose in the 
rapidly dried samples may have been 
caused by the consumption of sugar 
as a result of increased respiration. 
Bailey and Gurjar (1918) found that 
when the moisture content of wheat 
kernels was increased from 12.5 to 
17.07%, the rate of respiration was 
increased more than 21 times. ‘This 
rapid respiration would consume the 
stored sugar since this is the most 
easily oxidized compound in the ker- 
nels. 


Manner of Entrance of Water 
Into the Wheat Kernels 


In these ‘investigations on effects 
of wetting wheat, it was frequently 
noticed that several small rains may 
have as much effect on test weights 
and internal textures as would larger 
or heavier rains. It is the amount 
of water which enters first the bran 
covering and then the endosp:rm 
which brings about changes. It vas 
also shown in Table 4 that the pro- 
longation of the-wet condition was an 
important factor. It has also been 
shown in-these articles that wen 
kernels are soaked in water, the ef- 
fects are greater than when the 
heads are soaked. 


Entrance of Tempering Water Into 
Wheat Kernels 


A consideration of what happens 


PMO: CRMIE 2c cicsweccss 
BIACKNUL, BIGW 2. .cccesccces 


when wheat is tempered for milling 


will be useful in understanding how 
small amounts of water get into and 
are distributed in the wheat kernels. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


‘ 4—T Weight, Internal Texture and Maltose Values After Soaking and Then 
Table eee Drying Rapidly and Slowly 


No. of 


Variety and 
wettings 


method dried 


Jackhull (rapid) 
Biackhull (rapid) 
Blackhull (rapid) 
Blackhull (rapid) 
Blackhull (rapid) 
Blackhull (slow) 
Blackhull (slow) ......--.++++- 
Blackhull (slow) 
Blackhull (slow) 
Blackhull (slow) .....-+-+++++- 


Od KF OWN H SO 


The complete distribution cannot 
take place by such movements of 
water aS are designated as capil- 
larity since the films are too thin. 

When dry wheat is tempered to 
about 16% moisture for milling, the 
wheat kernels are at first. covered 
with films of water. Capillary move- 
ments take place at first in the outer 
bran layers. In about one half hour, 
or even less, the water has been ab- 
sorbed to such an extent that the 
wheat feels only slightly damp. In 
this condition, there cannot be any 
capillary movements because the films 
are too thin and hence too firmly 
adsorbed. Most of the added water 
is in the outer layers, but after sev- 
eral hours it is distributed in the 
endosperm. This is the reason for 
long tempers. 

Manner of Final Distribution 

That wheat kernels have pore 
spaces among the starch granules 
and intertwined protein material was 
shown in an earlier article of this 
series. These pore spaces while mi- 
croscopic in size are large in relation 
to the diameter of water molecules. 
Hence many layers of water mole- 
cules may be adsorbed on the inside 
walls of these pores. The water 
molecules in the layers next to the 
surfaces of the starch and protein 
are held very firmly and have none 
or very little freedom of movement. 
The layers superimposed on these are 
held less and less firmly as more and 


c--— Internal texture——, 


Test Semi 

weight Vitr. vitr. Mealy Maltose 
lbs % % Me. 
60.9 27 42 31 198 
60.5 22 61 27 198 
60.1 29 35 36 174 
59.9 17 26 57 161 
59.1 10 24 66 151 
61.3 31 34 35 185 
60.2 22 30 38 188 
58.5 17 28 55 295 
58.1 16 28 56 379 
56.6 13 32 55 331 


more layers of water molecules are 
superimposed on each other. Hence 
the water molecules in these outer 
layers of the films may escape from 
the adsorbed condition and assume 
the vapor or gas state. In this condi- 
tion they have freedom of movement 
and may pass further into the inner 
pores of the endosperm and again be 
adsorbed. In this way there is a con- 
tinuous passing of molecules from the 
outer parts of the pores of the ker- 
nels where the films are thicker into 
the inner pores where the films are 
thinner. A continuation of this proc- 
ess over a period of time results in 
the distribution of water throughout 
the endosperm. 

When wheat is exposed to pro- 
longed periods of small drizzling 
rains, the moisture is repeatedly add- 
ed to the outer bran layers. Thus 
there is a continuous supply of water 
molecules which move toward the in- 
terior of the kernels. For this rea- 
son the effects of small rains if the 
period of wetness is prolonged, may 
be as large or larger than of larger 
rains which are followed immediately 
by drying conditions. 

¥ ¥ 
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Natural Vitamin Content 
of Long Extraction Flour 


HE nutrient content of the wheat 

must influence the level of nutri- 
ents in 80% or other long-extraction 
flour. The Report of the Conference 
on the Postwar Loaf stated that 80% 
extraction flour can supply the fol- 
lowing minima: 

Vitamin B,, 0.24 mgm per 100 gm 
of flour; niacin, 1.60; iron, 1.65. 

In the case of vitamin B,, it is 
obvious that a level of 0.24 mgm per 
100 gm of flour (0.81 I.U. gm) should 
be more easily reached in the milling 
of a wheat containing, say, 1.3 I.U. 
gm than in one containing only 1 
IU. gm, particularly as the vitamin 
B; is located mainly in the scutellum 
fraction of the germ, the inclusion of 
Which is the first essential in the 
milling of the flour. Niacin acid and 
iron, on the other hand, are located 
mainly in the bran and attached out- 
er endosperm, so it is not so obvious 
how far a high content of these two 
nutrients in the wheat influences the 
content in the flour. Further milling 


‘ research is wanted on this point. 


Incidentally, even with two 80% 
flours of similar color from two 
Wheats of the same vitamin B: con- 
tent, one flour may have a higher B, 
content than the other because the 
Vitamin B-rich scuteflum may enter 
the flour more easily during a given 
Milling process. Hoffer, Alcock and 
Geddes discuss this question, and Al- 
Cock (private communication) has 


since informed us that general ex- 
perience is that mills in Alberta pro- 
duce a “Vitamin B White Flour’ 
(about 78% extraction) which is usu- 
aliy lower in ash and better in color 
and higher in vitamin B; or both (in 
other words, which has a better “vi- 
tamin B.-ash ratio”) than mills in 
the eastern prairies, even though the 
evidence as a whole is that there is 
no significant difference between the 
vitamin B: contents of the wheats 
from these two regions.—From a re- 
port by Dr. T. Moran and Dr. C. R. 
Jones, in “Nature.” 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Millers 
Take Inventory 
of German Mills 


PARTY of British flour mill en- 

gineers and technicians recently 
completed a survey of milling plants 
in Germany to determine the amount 
of war damage to the plants and to 
learn of any new developments in ce- 
real processing that the Germans 
might have devised. 

The party found nothing startling- 
ly new in engineering development. 
Generally speaking, technological ad- 
vancement in milling was cut out 
during the war when every effort was 
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The first mill at Alley Spring, Mo., was built in 1820 by James 


McConnac. 
_structure have disappeared. 


It was used only to grind corn. All traces of the original 
It was one of the few Missouri mills on rec- 


ord whose original buhrs were hewn from native sandstone. 
In 1870 Barksdale and Daugherty bought out the McConnac heirs 


and built a new dam and mill. 


They operated it until 1880 and then sold 


it to Charles Klepzig who operated it until 1891 when he sold it to George 
McKaskill. McKaskill rebuilt it as a flour mill. 
The original turbine was made of native lumber but was replaced- 


by a modern turbine. 


The mill was capable of producing 24 bbls of flour per day or 50 bus 


of corn meal. 


landmark and historical site by the State of Missouri. 


It has not operated for 30 years but is maintained as a 


In 1934 the struc- 


ture was reconditioned by the National Park Board and the CCC. 
Alley Spring, rising in a circular basin 200 ft in diameter and flowing 
a daily average of 78,200,000 gals, supplied the water power to operate 


the mill. 


Originally it was called Mammoth Spring but the name was 


changed to Alley Spring in honor of John Alley, one of the Missouri pio- 


neers. 








F. Fielden of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, Eng., in the process of taking 
an inventory of a German milling plant. 


made to maintain and increase ca- 
pacity, rather than to get new meth- 
ods of manufacture. German flour 
mills today face a critical wheat 
shortage and, by no means, work full 
time. Whole wheat flour (100% ex- 
traction) is made and the flour is 
very coarse. Most of the grinding is 
done with hammermills. 

Partly destroyed and badly disor- 
ganized, German mill machinery 
manufacturing plants are forced to 
improvise. Facilities for manufac- 
turing roller mills are non-ex- 
istent and all manufacture of ma- 
chinery is strictly controlled by the 
military government which issues ma- 
terial and fuel in quantities large 
enough to cover officially permitted 
production. 

J. T. Wimbush and F. Fielden, 
both of the staff of Thomas Robin- 


son & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng., 
were in the party and helped to com- 
pile a report made to the British In- 
telligence Objectives Subcommittee. 
This report will be made available 
to the public in the .near future. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sharpness of Rolls 


ULL rolls require considerably 
more power to operate than do 
sharp rolls. A test on fourth break 
stock showed that the power required 
to operate the rolls with a normal 
load, but with dull rolls, was 68 
horsepower, and with the same load 
but with sharp rolls, the power re- 
quirement was reduced to 2.9 horse- 
power. The work done in both in- 
stances was equal, in so far as the 
degree of reduction was concerned. 
The same amount of fine stock was 
obtained in both parts of the test. 
The power required to operate the 
roll stands in an average mill va- 
ries from 49 to 68% of the total 
power requirements of the plant, so 
the power bill for the mill is largely 
affected by the condition in which 
the corrugated rolls are maintained. 
The cost of keeping the rolls sharp 
will be more than gained in the sav- 
ing in the power bill. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSECT CONTROL BULLETIN 


Washington, D. C.—The co-ordina- 
tion center of the insect control com- 
mittee, National Research Council, 
has prepared an abstract bulletin to 
provide digests of open reports on 
insect and rodent control. Several 
issues will be prepared. The reports 
were received from government agen- 
cies, the armed forces universities 
and other sources. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the National Research 
Council, Insect Control Committee, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, 



























































By Dawson Getchell 


Y miller friend over in the 
next town sort of surprised 
me some time ago when he 


called and asked me to “come on over 
and help out for a few days.”’ I have 


been away from a mill for some time 
and was pleased with the chance to 




























get some flour dust in my eyebrows 
again. 

I threw my spare shirt in my ditty 
bag and went to his mill, going first 
to his little cubbyhole of an office 
(that’s what he calls it) and found 
him just about knee-deep in milling 
magazines, bulletins from various or- 
ganizations and hammermill catalogs. 
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100% Advice (Free) 
About 80% Milling 


Jack had already started his 
change-over to milling 80% extrac- 
tion flour. My rusty knowledge of 
milling indicated to me that he was 
headed in the right direction. The 
first rule, or I might say “advice,” 
that we decided to overlook was the 
rule that said: “Leave the head of 
the mill alone.” 

Our reasoning was along. these 
lines: The added extraction had to 
come from the tail of the mill and 
since the tail of most all mills are 
given all they can do we decided to 
lighten the tail-end by taking out our 
good clean midds flour through a few 
8xx and 9xx cloths. These were put 





@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the 
concentrates with the Pfizér label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 
pure and uniformly excellent. 
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on first and second middlings sec. 
tions with the original top silks be- 
ing moved down lower in the box. 

Bran and shorts dusters were tight- 
ened up (brushes set out) and our 
first test run made. Well, it was a 
flash in the pan. Taking the com- 
bined flour and feed as packed off 
as 100%, our flour extraction was 
78.6%. 

What to do? The mill manager 
wanted to investigate the idea of a 
hammermill on the shorts stream but 
a good friend had cautioned him about 
this so he let it drop. 

It was decided to have some rolls 
reground and corrugated so we got 
out the old reading glass and picked 
out the three dullest pairs of break 
rolls. These were first, second and 
fourth break. The third and fifth 
were left as they were but they are 
soon due for the same treatment. 
Sharp rolls and no slipping belts will 
go a long way in getting that elusive 
last % of 1%. 

Sizing rolls were corrugated also. 
We had a 36-cut Dawson put on here, 
running dull to dull, and we used the 
old standard half inch spiral. No at- 
tempt was made to use any of the 
old tricks that a lot of millers think 
they have a patent on, such as lots 
of spiral on slow rolls and very lit- 
tle on fast when used for midds. I 
will admit that it gets the job done 
on flour but let’s forget white flour 
and remember that we are after 80 


. Ibs of so called flour out of 100 lbs of 


wheat. If you get that 80 Ibs it won't 
be white. 

The coarse or first tailings rolls 
were given the same treatment as 
the sizing rolls. Tailing section 


“scalps were coarsened up four num- 


bers to be sure we would not lose 
any small stuff to feed without as 
many whacks as possible at it be- 
fore it got away. 

This time we hit the jackpot with 
an extraction of 80.3%. One day, a 
good milling day this was, the turn- 
out was 81.2% but the ash was up a 
bit. Sometimes the feed has to be 
reduced a little but this only happens 
on muggy days. 

There are several things that I be- 
lieve most millers will find true. I 
list them below for what they are 
worth: 

1.—Rolls must be in good condi- 
tion. Fairly sharp corrugations, rolls 
in tram, belts tight enough to pull 
the load without slipping. Feeders 
must work as we have been advised 
from ’way back. A nice even feed 
the full length of the roll. 

2.—A few coarse flour cloths at 
head of mill to reduce load on tail 
of mill without cutting the feed on 
first break too much. 

3.—Coarser scalps where needed to 
get some of the fine material into the 
flour streams where it has to go to 
get the required amount of flour. 

4.—A constant watch on your mill 
and I don’t mean from a distance. 

5.—A dependable packing crew 
that can and will count the output 





WESTERN Waterproofing Co. 
Syndicate Trust .Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kansas City Office, 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 829 Healey Bldg. 
Springfield, Ill., 920 Myers Bldg. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








Fou Smoot Gh 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 






PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


Chicago . . . Boston . . . St. Louis... Pittsburgh . .. New York . . . Cincinnati 


Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte . . . San Francisco 








O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? _Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 


Minneapolis 
216 Hodgson Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 













































































MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 









Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 



















ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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of the mill correctly and record it 
without error. 

6.—Close check on moisture of 
wheat when tempering. Keep the 
moisture as high as you dare for it 
will sometimes make or break the 
results. i 

All the above have helped me help 
a fellow miller who asked for help. 
I might add that our feed is pure 
bran, the shorts stream very near the 
same color as bran, only a bit finer. 
Both bran and shorts have a very 
smooth feel when, things are right 
and I am reminded of some advice 
that has been passed down from my 
old granddad miller who always ad- 
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vised his “boys” to make the stock 
feel like a handful of feathers as it 
left the rolls. I know of no better 
term than make the feed feel like a 
handful of feathers when you are 
milling for an extraction of 80%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Proof of the Value 
of the Association 
of Operative Millers 


HEN you review the history of 
the Association of Operative 
Millers it is like reading an in- 
teresting book; you cannot help but 








be in accord with your findings, 
and every time you turn a page of 
its history you find each event was 
for the improvement of the group at 
large—not just one person—but al- 
ways with the idea in mind of what 
is best for the majority and the in- 
dustry we serve. 

We are proud to report we are in- 
ternational in scope and have the 
confidence, good will and respect of 
all other technical organizations. 
The various organizations of mill 
owners and management groups view 
us with respect and admiration and 
are willing to put forth added effort 
to see that our members can attend 





The “CENTRAL SOURCE” 


OF GRAIN, 














a 
STEINLITE 
A one minute Moisture Tester. 
EASY TO USE ... like tuning 
a radio, Operates on the 
radio frequency impedance 
principle, and is checked 
against official oven methods. 
Most popular rapid tester on 
the market. Sold on 10-day 
trial basis. No money down. 
Immediate shipment. 








Saran 


SCOOPS 
Die cast scoops from alloy 
aluminum, produces highest 
tensile strength, uniformity 
of size, no rough spots. Acid 
resisting and will not corrode. 
Best features of all styles are 
incorporated in these scoops. 
No. O—8'2 x %", No. 1— 
11% x 3%", No. 2—12 x 
3%", No. 3—14% x 4%". 
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©.K. BAGGING SCALE 
Four to six 100 Ib. bags filled 
and weighed per minute. Com- 
bines filling and weighing into 
One semi-automatic opera- 
tion. Fill burlap, cloth or paper 
sacks with flour, feed, grain, 
peanuts, shelled corn, field 
corn, soy bean meal, cotton- 
seed, etc. Easily attached, at 
comfortable working height. 
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FLASH-A-CALL 
Iinter-Office Communication 
System. Saves time; speeds 
production. You can talk to 
one or up to 15 persons while 
they remain at their work. 
Personnel can contact you. 
Start with one sub-station, add 
others as needed. It's today's 
most complete, most practical 
inter-communication system. 
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FABRIC CEMENT 
No. 403—Tehr-Greeze Fab- 
ric Cement, waterproof ad- 
hesive for repairing sacks and 
burlap bags. Also used~on 
cloth, fabric, leather goods, 
etc. Spread it thinly with knife, 
wood or metal paddle, press 
together with your hand. Sizes 
— 6 oz., 16 oz., 32 oz., ’r 
gal., 1 gal., 5 gal., drum. 















grading tests, etc. 
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"PISTOL-GRIP”’ 
Shoots about thirty feet. Turn 
handle a halfturn either way, 
pump a few strokes and pull 
the trigger. Liquid contains no 
water, alkali, or acid, and 
will not freeze. A non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and will 
not harm motors or machinery. 
Available in 1 quart and 12 
quart sizes. 





SEEDBURO CATALOG AND REFERENCE 
BOOK ... describes and illustrates over 
grain, seed, feed and 
cotton gin equipment and supplies. Just the 
type equipment used in these trades. All 
are built of finest materials .. . 
Government Specifications where they have 
been established, rigidly inspected and 
fully guaranteed. Also included in this 
catalog is information on how to grade 
grain... sampling ... preparing samples 
for testing and analysis... 


500 products... 
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4—In—1 SCALE 

Used for weighing samples, 
for moisture tests, for deter- 
mining test weights per bushel, 
dockages, weighing mail. Ca- 
pacity 610 grams, sensitivity 
rated 1/10 gram divisions, 
back beam 0 to 500 gram x 
25 gram divisions. Also 0 to 
100% x 1%, 0 to 17% x 
Ya 02., 0 to 70 Ibs. x 1 Ib. div. 
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mechanical 


SEED, FEED AND COTTON GIN EQUIPMENT 








BAG HOLDER 
No, 114. Universal, has malle- 
able iron jaws, practically un- 
breakable as it is constructed 
mainly of soft steel. Adjusts to 
any height or width of sack, 
released by a simple move- 
ment of the spring controlling 
the arm. Along front of frame 
is placed a bar for holding a 
shovel or basket to grade. 
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RENE Sea 
SCALE INDICATOR 
No. 189—Over and under 
platform scale indicator. Point- 
er regulated by air-controlled 
dash-pot instantly shows beam 
movement magnified as much 
os 9% times. Saves time, 
avoids loss through over- 
weight. Smallest weight error 
easily seen. Simple, trouble- 

free mechanism. 








HAND TACKER 
Designed to eliminate damage 
to stapled material and in- 
jury to operator. Fully guar- 
onteed. Useful around a mill, 
elevator, seed house or office 
... for fastening paper linings 
in freight cars... for tacking 
up display posters, etc. No. 2, 
%" length, staples, 10,000 
per carton. 
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our district meetings. During the 
past we have been asked to furnish 
technical data from our bulletins and 
we hope that we will continue to 
merit their confidence and respect. 

During the past 25 years, 180 of 
our members have been called by 
their Maker. 

During the past two years, 18 mem- 
bers have passed on. 

We have today a total of 66 active 
members who have been members 
over 25 years as follows: 


3 Members over 35 years 
10 Members over 30 years 
53 Members over 25 years 


From the humble start of District 
No. 1 we now have 12 districts—the 
latest in far-off Australia. Our in- 
ternational membership is near the 
1,500 mark. 

During my tenure of office, I have 
tried to keep in close touch with the 
various districts and in every case 
have been afforded utmost courtesy, 
and find that no matter where the 
district is located, you will find the 
members of the highest caliber and, 
well, to put it short—they are people 
you. like to know. 

The attendance at all districts is 
above the average. The associate and 
allied members attend faithfully, as 
well as the active members. 

Basing some figures on attendance 
of districts during the past year, over 
3,000 members have attended the 
quarterly meetings. You cannot have 
meetings with an attendance like that 
and not get some good out of them. 
I have said it again and again, that the 
districts are the “life blood” of the 
international organization and we 
hope that you continue to keep your 
meetings on a high plane, because, 
after all, they are the proving ground 
or, using the military expression, the 
basic or “boot” training for the young- 
er miller. — From the address of 
George S. O. Smith, retiring presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers, Chicago, June 4, 1946. 





A.0O.M. Membership 





A MEMBERSHIP campaign was 
launched by the Association of 
Operative Millers in September, 1944, 
and a quota of 300 was set, with 
each district being asked to make its 
own quota. At the end of 12 months, 
231 new members had been obtained. 

The campaign was so successful 
that it was decided to continue it 
for another year, with 500 new mem- 
bers being set for the two-year pe- 
riod, September, 1944, to September, 
1946. As of ‘May 25, 1946, 503 new 
members had been enrolled. ‘This 
satisfactory result was accomplished 
by the co-operation and hard work 
of all district and state representa- 
tives. Several districts exceeded their 
quotas and others fell alittle short. 

We had set a membership goa! of 
1,500 and while we reached a total 
of 1,484 as of March 31 last, this 
number was reduced some ‘by ten- 
porarily suspending members who 
had not paid their dues as of March 
31. However, since then, remittances 
have been received from quite a few 
of these delinquent members. 

In scanning our roster, we find 
that a good many of the members 
temporarily suspended as of March 
31, were members who were enrolled 
in the first year of our campaign, 
but have neglected to send in their 


“second year’s dues as yet. 


From the annual report of W. E. 
McCraith, secretary of the Assocla- 
tion of Operative Millers. 
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Quality in Flour Must Begin 
With Quality in the Wheat 


By William L. Haley 


Director of Products Control 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


millers have been confronted 

with many unusual problems. 
At times they were forced to min- 
imize, or entirely disregard, certain 
well established principles. Over- 
regulation has also provided the ex- 
cuse for careless habits of cost ac- 
counting, production controls and 
quality considerations in many cases. 
This discussion is based on standard 
milling concepts, to which we must 
sooner or later return, and not upon 
the present emergency mode of op- 
eration. 

It is fundamental that, in any sys- 
tem of manufacturing or processing, 
the nature and quality of the raw 
material used is, of first importance. 
Wheat thus occupies the position of 
greatest interest in flour milling. 

Modern milling is distinguished 
from that of the past as much by the 
expansion of its scope of interest as 
by mechanical improvements and 
scientific controls. The happy miler 
of our early history served the local 
community by grinding the wheat 
readily available to him. Standards 
were unknown and quality of prod- 
uct varied with the type and variety 
of wheat delivered to the mill. 

As transportation facilities devel- 
oped flour milling units increased in 
size and commercial importance. 
Grain moved from areas of produc- 
tion to the sources of power, or to 
natural distribution centers, and the 
miller began to exercise the privilege 
of selection. Quality becomes a fac- 
tor whenever the opportunity to 
choose is realized. Competition was 
chiefly built on quality differences and 
there is no present indication of any 
change from this basis. 

Quality is essentially hereditary in 
wheat. It may be influenced by soil, 
climate, rainfall, time of rainfall, 
systems of cultivation, rotation, fer- 
tilizer, harvesting or other factors. 
Variety, however, determines. the 
fundamental characteristics respon- 
sible for quality. Plant breeders in 
every land labor untiringly to im- 
prove old varieties or develop more 
desirable new ones. Results are of- 
ten discouraging and progress slow. 
We must lend every encouragement 
to this important scientific work. 


Quality Important to All 

There is no recognized standard of 
quality that means the same to 
plant breeder, producer, merchandiser, 
processor and consumer. Through 
the efforts of such organizations as 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
Ment Association we are learning to 
view the whole picture together. 
Wheat quality takes on a new mean- 
ing when we realize that utilization 
is just as important to the farmer 
or cerealist as to the miller and bak- 
er. Stiffness of straw and yield per 


Pom the past several months 


“acre become vital factors in modern 


flour milling economy. No group in 
the industry can long disregard the 
interest of the others. The problems 
of the farmer, the miller and the 
baker are actually one. All elements 
of the grain and milling industries 
are bound together in a united effort 
to provide the staff of life for the 
Peoples of a hungry world. 

The principles of milling are grad- 
ually being established on an en- 
gineering and scientific basis but the 
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skill of the operative miller cannot 
be discounted. There is much of art 
left in modern milling. Mechanical 
perfection of equipment and com- 
pleteness of scientific control are 
necessary supplements to practical 


milling ability. The perfect com- 
bination of equipment, skill and con- 
trol will fail to produce satisfactory 
flour if the raw material used is of 
inferior quality. 

Wheat quality is more important 
today than ever before. This applies 
especially to milling in this area. 
Ability to recognize and evaluate 
special qualities in individual va- 
rieties, and apply this knowledge in 
the production of superior flours, is 
the key to success. Baking has be- 
come a highly controlled factory op- 
eration that requires flour and other 
ingredients that conform to rigid spe- 


2la 


cifications. This places a definite 
responsibility on the producers of 
wheat and flour to develop and main- 
tain fixed standards of quality. 

Continued co-operation, as it exists 
here today, will make it possible to 
breed and produce wheats of prede- 
termined character. The markets of 
the -world will open to our mills be- 
cause, to an extent that is impossible 
elsewhere, we will be able to manu- 
facture specialized products of su- 
perior quality. No other milling sec- 
tion can boast this advantage. 

The effort to breed and produce 

(Continued on page 26a.) 





* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY x 




















Storekeeper, brewer, brickmaker, coach- 
maker, grocer, glue manufacturer, iron 
manufacturer, and prosperous at all of 
these occupations, Peter Cooper disproved 
the old saw, “Jack of all trades and mas- 
ter of none.” 


He was, however, best known as an iron- 
master and his fortune and fame rest on 


his accomplishments in this field. 


SWISS SILK is used in many industries 
as a bolting medium, but its fame rests on 
its ability to bolt fine flour uniformly, eco- 
nomically and with the utmost capacity 
and economy. 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER » WYDLER 
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The ““Why”’ of Wheat Improvement 


By C. E. Skiver 


- Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


HE slogan, “Better Wheat 
Makes It Better for All,” while 
highly regarded by all, is per- 
haps most deeply appreciated by the 
operative miller for he stands at the 
throttle of the industry like the rail- 
road engineer stands at the throttle 


of the steam engine that moves traf- 
fic around the world. He is the first 
one to detect off-quality, and it is 
largely on his shoulders that meas- 
ures of adjustment fall when the raw 
material is not up to standard. 
When we consider what is meant by 


better wheat, it makes us scratch our 
heads and draw a few long breaths. 
It makes us think of the vast wheat 
production area of the great plains, 
its history, its development, its pres- 
ent status, and more than that it 
causes us to try to look into the 
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CHEMICALS 


USED BY 


H E FOOD 


A few scattered electric fans, run for about thirty minutes, circulate the heavier-than-air Methyl 
Bromide and prevent stratification near the floor which would result in a poor kill higher up. 


uMiatio 





To prevent early reinfestation, the fumigant must 
penetrate into every hiding place, every bit of mate- 
rial in which insects may seek shelter. There must be 
no survivors—it's all or nothing if early reinfestation hy Me 


is to be prevented. 


It is because of its unmatched power of penetration 
that Dow Methy] Bromide has built up an outstanding 
record and reputation. Actual tests prove Methyl 





Bromide even reaches the centers of 140-pound flour 
bags stacked in large piles. Because of this penetrating 


power, it works quickly—fumigations are often com- 
pleted over night, eliminating costly shutdowns. 


Methyl Bromide will go to work for you in many 
types of applications—vault, 
mill, box car, or tarpaulin spot fumigations. 


different 


Investigate Methyl Bromide now to find out how this 
remarkable fumigant—harmless to most food products 
when properly applied—can solve your fumigation 


problems. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Washington « Ch 


warehouse, 





land « Detroit « Chicago 





St. Lovis « Houston « San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « Seattle 


Methyl 


\F 






IT’S PENETRATION THAT “GETS "EM!" 





Bromide 


Write for information on the simple 
screened box test to determine the 
effectiveness of your fumigations. 








INDUSTRY 


The ponchating fumigant 
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Editor’s Note.—The following ar. 
ticle is the text of an address .made 
by Mr. Skiver at the joint meeting 
of Districts 1 and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, at Manhattan, 
Kansas, April 26-27, 1946. 





future with the hopes that we can 
predict what might happen. 


Varieties Vs. Soil and Climate 


We often hear the age-old argu. 
ment about which is the most impor. 
tant for the development of the child 
—his “family tree” or his “fetchin’ 
up.” In wheats, we hear the same 
thing when we wonder which is the 
most important—varieties or env:ron- 
ment (soil and climate). To our 
knowledge, no one has ever decided 
which is the most important to e'ther 
the child or the wheat. For the sake 
of clarifying the points, we are sim- 
ply saying that in wheat, both fac- 
tors. are very important, particuiarly 
to the. operative millers; so, for our 
purpose, let us briefly discuss the 
essentials of each with the view of 
how these factors can be co-ordinated 
to make better wheat. 

In order to best understand these 
factors, a little history of wheat va- 
rieties and culture will be quite lelp- 
ful. In the development of the 
wheat industry of the great plains, 
the Mennonites brought their seed 
wheat with them to the virgin grass- 
lands which proved very fertile. The 
variety of wheat which thrived best 
in this broad area of fertile plains 
was named Turkey. This variety 
thrived in the rich soils and was the 
founding of the wheat industry in 
Kansas. $ 

Around the productive capacity of 
this old variety and the great stores 
of soil fertility a great wheat grow- 
ing section was developed and around 
the wheat grown here, a great mill- 
ing industry was built. As great 
population centers in the East in- 
creased, the products from these 
mills were found to be highly adapted 
to mechanical baking procedure. 
Soon a great baking industry was de- 
veloped on the basis of the raw ma- 
terial that your predecessors milled 
from old Turkey wheat. As the me- 
chanical age progressed, so did the 
demand for flour that would be so 
readily adapted to this mechanical 
procedure. 


Changes Affecting Variety Per- 

formance ~ 

During the first 40 or 50 years 
of production, Turkey wheat yieided 
well and everything ran fairly 
smooth, but there were some changes 
going on in the fields as they do in 
the fields of every new country. 
These changes might be listed in 
three categories: 

1. The soils, through the process 
of cultivation, were gradually |vos- 
ing organic material which had been 
built up by the decomposition of 
hundreds of grass crops. 

2. The plant food supplies were 
not as plentiful as they once wer. 

3. Continuous wheat growing had 
encouraged diseases and insects that 
became serious menaces to the crops. 

Of what interest are these to the 
operative miller, you might «sk? 
Let us stop for just a minute nd 
see. Let us take the first case, the 
loss of humus or organic material. 
We all know that one of the major 
functions of humus is to hold mois- 
ture, and holding water in our soils 
is most important. So drouth resist- 
ant wheats are very important for 
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we ‘have pushed wheat westward to 
the foot of the Rockies where the 
clouds drop but little water. The 
holding of soil water is very funda- 
mental for the amount of it present 
has a lot to do with the quality of 
the wheat and how it mills. 


Decrease in Plant Food 

Along with the passing of the wa- 
ter-holding ability of soils came the 
diminishing of the amount of plant 
food, particularly phosphate and ni- 
trogen. The latter is most apparent 
to the miller, as it is the major in- 
gredient in protein. Its presence or 
absence has a lot to do with the 
hardness of the berry. It takes a 
pound of nitrogen to make a bushel 
of wheat. In a 200,000,000-bu wheat 
crop like Kansas harvested last year, 
and hopes to have this time, this 
means 10,000 tons or a freight train 
of 400 cars just to haul the pure 
nitrogen from one Kansas crop. The 
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fact that the bountiful supply of 
this material is rapidly decreasing 
is vividly written on the landscape 
everywhere. Deep green vegetation 
means plenty of nitrogen, while yel- 
lowing of the vegetation is a hunger 
symptom. 

Lastly, the extensive culture of 
wheat. on the great plains has pro- 
vided an excellent breeding place for 
such diseases as rust and smuts and 
for such insects as Hessian fly. It 
is not difficult to see that, after 40 
or 50 years of extensive wheat grow- 
ing, it became necessary to improve 
the field performance of the old 
original varieties of wheat brought 
to this area. If we were to liken 
wheat varieties to this present me- 
chanical age of the automobile, we 
might consider Turkey as the old 
Model T Ford. The old model car 
was an excellent performer in its 
day, and its quality was responsible 
for the development of the great 
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YOUR OWN MEN CAN APPLY IT... 


Spray a pint or so to each end of loaded 
ear, then close and wedge doors. Takes 
about five minutes and it kills those six- 
legged stowaways who give your customer 
cause for complaint. 


LOW COST INSURANCE-—only a quart or so 
for average car. 


NO SPECIAL SEALING— simply 
doors. 


NO FUMIGATION DELAY—turn car over 
to railroad immediately after posting warn- 
ing signs furnished by us. 


wedge 


MACHINERY TREATMENT 
Applied by Your Own Men 


Larvacide concentrates powerful, killing 
gas right in areas where infestation is 
heaviest. Penetrates residual stock in con- 
veyors, boots, ete., and destroys lurking 
insects, along with egglife and larvae. 


Larvacide kills rodents without 


nuisance. 


carcass 


No fire or explosion hazard. Positive warn- 
ing of its presence enables application by 
your own operators. 


Larvacide is a tear gas fumigant with a 
record of more than twenty years of suc- 
cess. Comes in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 
180 Ibs., and in’ handy 1-lb. Dispenser Bot- 
tles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. Stocked 
in principal cities. 











INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND * OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd., TORONTO « WINNIPEG « CALGARY 
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i CKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


ARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Soft. Winter Whaat; 


ry MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO ~ 





























The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 










* Sealed Flow ASPIRATOR 
* Vertical Rotary SEPARATORS 
* Pressure SCOURER 
*Overtop SCALPER 


Write for the NEW HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


HAAKY Mig. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 








Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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DEVALUATION 





In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 
ation. Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 
that underwent a devaluation process. 


The insurance adjustor will want -to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 
ation process took place. Can you tell him? 


Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 
They know. Our trained engineers make evaluations 
their business. 


Let us explain our service to you. 


Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 











pusT 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SERVICE THE 


THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 
LINE 


“WILLIAMS 
WAY” 


Com plete 
BELTING SERVICE 


Get the Right Belt for Each Job From 
the NORVELL-WILLIAMS Line: 


LEATHER BELTING 
CHAIN BELT DRIVES 
COTTON & RUBBER BELTS 


We are equipped to serve your full requirements 
for power transmission and conveyors—belt dress- 
ings, lacing, and other accessories—pulleys 
and shafts. 





W.E. = ae 
NORVELL, HOLDEN, 
President Vice Pres. 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


Office: 1320 Main St. 


Factory: 4215 Michigan 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 


Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 


has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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C. E. Skiver 
automobile transportation service we 


have today. We all realize, how- 
ever, that it outgrew its usefulness. 

In developing the new wheat vari- 
éties to replace the old, the plant 
breeders of the experiment stations 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture have been careful and 
have checked ‘closely to see that the 
varieties not only had good produc- 
tive capacity but ‘that they also had 
satisfactory performance for the proc- 
essor and the baker. Of course, it 
has not only been possible to make 
these improvements as fast as the 
farmer would like them or to the 
degree of perfection that the miller 
and the baker would desire, but I 
think we must all admit that the 
plant breeders have performed a 
Herculean task, especially in the de- 
velopment and introduction of such 
varieties as Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita. 

Equally as important as thé de- 
velopment of these varieties has been 
the testing for milling and baking 
properties. When thinking of the 
duties of our milling and baking de- 
partments, we must remember they 
are dealing with a very complex ma- 
terial which varies from one wide ex- 
treme to another so we must be as 
patient and helpful as possible. 

Pawnee is a rugged, hardy, vigor- 
ous stooling, high yielding variety 
that has a most excellent yield ad- 
vantage in central Kansas. It has 
been thoroughly tested for its mill- 
ing and baking properties, and has 
proven highly satisfactory. 

Comanche is also a bearded hard 
red winter wheat that matures about 
five days earlier than Turkey and 
has been bred for the western dry 
land sections of Kansas. Its straw 
ls Strong, like that of Tenmarq, and 
it already has been widely accepted 
In the western area. Thus far, it has 
Proved highly satisfactory for proc- 
essing, and you surely will be grate- 
ful for its introduction. ~~ 

With the advent of the mechanical 
age, farmers have greatly extended 
their operations. Where they used 
to farm two quarter-sections, they 
are now farming four or five sections, 
and even more. To extend the har- 
vest season, they have asked for 
an early wheat. Wichita, a cross of 
Tenmarg and Early Blackhull, is an- 
sWering this request in a good way. 
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Association had adopted as its ma- 
jor activity for the coming year the 
sale of the seed of these three new 
wheat varieties. Working along with 
the representatives of the Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association, we 
hope to get distributed as much of 
the. seed as possible of these three 
leading varieties for we fully realize 
that this is the best method of ac- 
complishing our slogan, “Better 
Wheat Makes It Better for All.” 
While we fully realize that ceiling 
prices have created the _ barrier 
against recognition of quality, we 
are not letting down in the least but 
through advertising methods, word of 


“plantings. 


mouth, press stories, and every other 
approach possible, the association 
hopes to double the amount of cer- 
tified seed or near certified seed sold 
in Kansas for the 1946 crop. 
Last fall, there were 1,400,000 bus of 
certified and near-certified seed sold. 
This year, the association has set as 
its goal 3,000,000 bus. Considering 
the fact that Kansas uses about 9,- 
000,000 bus of wheat seed annually, 
you will realize that this ambitious 
goal will influence one third of the 
With your help and that 
of every other public spirited person, 
we will have better wheat which will 
be better for all. 
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Milling School 


(Continued from page 3a.) 


Much to the credit of Dr. van der 
Lee and his staff of about 40 men 
and women, schedules were main- 
tained-during the war, with the ex- 
ception of a few months when the 
entire population of Wageningen 
was evacuated. In those months the 
Nazis could play around to their 
hearts’ content, when much of the 
equipment of the institute was stolen. 

The recent “Establishment Act,” 
enforced by the Netherlands Par- 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 
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Insect Control System. 
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A New Problem 


New crop flours mean new problems 


in maintaining diastatic standards. 


It pays to watch these values care- 
fully .. . and it pays to guard your 
product reputation with our top 


quality 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











CENTRAL BAG & BurReaAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








-| Jonres-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














ENCORE -- Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago, has contributed a second 
dynamic puster to the President’s 
Famine Emergency Committee. 
Titled, “All They Ask Is a Share of 
What We Waste,” the new poster 
emphasizes that bread is more than 
ever the Staff of Life—“don’t waste 
a@ crumb!” 





liament, requires of each baker who 
wants to go in business for himself 
a general knowledge of his trade. A 
certificate from the baking institute 
allows the baker to set. up business 
without having to be examined to 
prove his fitness. 

Young men, over 18 years of age, 
coming to Wageningen for enroll- 
ment in the institute, must have had 
some preliminary training in the in- 
dustry, the amount depending upon 
their general education and their spe- 
cific knowledge of milling or baking. 





Quality in Flour 





(Continued from page 21a.) 


wheats of quality may be wasted if 
we fail to make provision for proper 
handling and storage. Bulking has 
introduced new problems. Inadequate 
and poorly designed facilities often 
make it impossible to retain the ad- 
vantages of variety selection. The 
construction of country elevators 
without provision for proper segre- 
gation of grades and varieties should 
be discouraged. The penalty tor 
such operation may not be applied 
under present day controlled market- 
ing but the time will come when 
the folly of this short-sighted policy 
can be dealt with in a positive man- 
ner. 

The years of surplus production 
are well remembered and will come 
again. Mother nature and economic 
necessity will combine to force the 
removal of present government con- 
trols. We must be on guard, how- 
ever, lest international agreements or 
social minded economists place per- 
manent restriction on our operations. 

Thus it can be seen that many 
elements combine to determine flour 
quality. Modern milling is the re- 
sult of the long, slow development of 
one of our most ancient industries. 
Quality of product is more important 
today than ever before. Flour qual- 
ity begins with, and depends on, 
quality wheat. 

¥ ¥ 


Editor's Note.—The foregoing ar- 


ticle is the text of an address madé ° 


by Mr. Haley at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association, held recently. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we've sot 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won't find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screcn. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 1% 
of particles small enough to piss 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maier 
that we remove over-sized and under 
sized salt crystals...as it is to ‘he 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crysial. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





fs 


Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in caré of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


“process's SALT 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 





CINCINNATI, O. 





The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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ies In 16 months a single operator has 
, uncer 


tak | packed 2,312,291 — 100-lb. bags with 
a 402-PS Flour Packer . . . enough to 
fill 3,304 box cars (70,000-Ibs. per car) 





Since February 15, 1945, a prominent mill* has 
operated a St. Regis 402-PS Flour Packer every working 


results. 
i af day at a speed of 360-100-lb. bags per hour. Filled bags 
specify . ‘ ‘ 
choice drop automatically on to a conveyor which carries them 
tops by 
to the cars. 
To the best of our knowledge this sets a production 
record for the filling and closing of 100-lb. flour bags 
with a single operator. 
— * Name on request 
rite Us! 
let our ‘ ° ‘ 
st. drop This St. Regis Flour Packer automatically 
Crystal weighs the product and packs it into Multi- 
ichican. wall Paper Valve Bags at speeds as high as six 


100 Ib. bags per minute ... with one operator, 





Flour packed would fill a train of box cars 
more than twenty-three miles long. Laid 
end-to-end the bags would reach from Kansas 
City to tide-water on the Delaware shore. 


ae ESE Re | MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
Mi WALL ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


(Can.) Lid. 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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a Vancouver, . A 

: 7 British Columbia BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O’Sullivan Bldg. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

‘x 

aS Montreal, Quebec Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
+0 Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
*k Co. 
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Ld 
Small Maintenance 
Although large in capacity, the Carter 
Scalperator uses a minimum of power and 


requires very little maintenance at any time. 
All drives are simple and easily accessible. 


No Attention Needed 


Sealping reels are self-cleaning and opera- 
tion of the machine is practically automatic. 
Once adjusted to do a specific job it will 
handle thousands of bushels with no atten- 
tion on the part of the operator. - 


All-Steel, All Enclosed 


No fire hazard—extra strength and dura- 
bility! Fits crowded working conditions and 
because of large capacity very often releases 
valuable space for other use. 


Entirely Rotary, No Vibration 


There are very few moving parts in the 
entire machine, all rotary. The result is ex- 


tremely smooth operation with no vibration. 


SES - 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Unusual Efficiency and Capacity 


BASIC JOBS 
Choose the CARTER 


SCALPERATOR 





Less Than 1 H.P. per 1000 Bushels! 


Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte- 
nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill ele- 
vator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for receiving 
purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is unléaded 
ahead of storage; and it can be used to turn and aerate grain being 
held in storage. 


The Scalperator is a big capacity machine available in sizes rang- 
ing up to 6,000 bushels per hour. Only 5 H. P. is needed for the largest 
. less than 1 H.P. per thousand bushels handled! Basic 
principle of the machine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. 
This revolving scalping reel is so designed that all roughage is com- 
pletely scalped off without loss of any good grain. The work is efficient 
and fast. No attention required. Carier Scalperators are available in 
several sizes. .Get full information. Write for catalogue folder NOW. 


HART-CARTER 
COMPANY 


machine. . 
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BACK TO THE THISTLE PATCH 

S this is written Congress and the group ad- 

vising President Truman are engaged in the 
early skirmishes of what is frankly acknowledged 
to be a partisan political battle to decide how 
tightly and for how long American production, 
prices and distribution will again be hog-tied by 
all-wise bureaucratic regulations. Political wise- 
acres forecast that, with the virtually solid sup- 
port of his partisian associates in the Senate for 
the first time since he became chief executive, Presi- 
dent Truman will win his reckless gamble involv- 
ing the nation’s return to orderly production of 
commodities and services and that we will again 
have to look to Washington to know what we must 
do today and tomorrow. 

It must be admitted that the watered down 
OPA control bill vetoed by the President was a 
pretty thin mixture. To use a figure of speech 
which may be reasonably comprehensible to most 
of our readers, it somewhat resembled the feeble 
highba!l of current consumption made from a drib- 
ble of blended synthetic alleged intoxicant, out of 
the still long enough to become slightly cool, and 
tap water. Its taste, as is well known to ordinary 
folk outside better supplied political circles in 
Washington, is sad and its exhilarating effect 
negative. It would have been, however, slightly 
better than the previous OPA dose to the extent 
of the absence of ipecac and the occasional dash 
of cyanide. 

What the new prescription will turn out to be 
is at the moment known only to an all-wise but 
apparently sometimes napping Providence and the 
boys who are primarily concerned with the reac- 
tions of the free American electorate, including 
those who have bartered their freedom to leaders 
to serve their own and their champions’ political 
interest. It is just possible that the new dose may 
not be quite as harmful, even deadly, as the one 
which we have taken on the basis of “or else” 
for the past four years. At least we can hope. 


Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that. 


through these few days of free but fearful enter- 
prise, the country’s industry and commerce have 
conducted themselves with good sense and a re- 
straint at least comparable in patriotic motives 
with the aims of those who have for long been 
its taskmasters. This is especially true of the in- 
dustries with which this publication is associated, 
the grain trade, flour and feed milling and distri- 
bution and baking. 

There have, it is true, been advances in the 
prices of these industries’ commodities. But the 
increases reflected only the expected and quite 
possibly only advances in grain prices—with which 
industry had nothing to do—and discontinuance 
of the absurd subsidies on production and its prod- 
ucts. So long as these industries endure, and very 
long after the disappearance from the American 
scene of economic direction from on high, mem- 
bers of these industries, along with those engaged 
in free enterprise taken as a whole, will be able 
to cite their record of carrying on as decent men 
should without a policeman in every doorway and 
a grinning directive standing by ready to jump 
down their throats. ; 

ee ®@ 
A FRIENDLY WORD 

W ITH all good will, we suggest that some in- 
telligent and persuasively spoken British 
citizen could render a great service to his coun- 
try and the Empire by taking Mr. John Strachey, 
food minister, and perhaps a few other anointed 
leaders of the labor government out to some quiet 
tural spot amid the hedgerows of old England and 
explain to them in words of one syllable some- 
thing about the force of American public opinion. 
t the moment the need for this explanation ap- 
Plies especially to the business of food supplies 
_ more particularly to wheat, flour and 
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No one knows officially just how much the 
American 80% flour extraction order—decided at 
“cabinet level” so definitely that even Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson was in the position of 
having almost rudely to brush aside proposals of 
men experienced in the bread industries for a bet- 
ter solution of the wheat saving problem — was 
due to foreign influence. But the widespread re- 
port that it was the result of British pleas for 
“equality of sacrifice” by the American people has 
not been denied. Now it is quite clear that the 
amount of wheat saved by the nuisance regula- 
tion was not significant and was largely dissipated 
by its increased use for animal feeding in lieu of 
reduced supplies of millfeed. 

Next incident in the chain of inept Food Min- 
istry schemes was the attempt to negotiate a bi- 
lateral trade arrangement with our friends in Can- 
ada under which Britain would undertake to buy 
the Canadian export wheat surplus at a price 
greatly under the current and near-by prospective 
world price, not only for its own needs but per- 
haps also to re-sell to countries of western and 
central Europe. For some reason never made pub- 
lic the negotiations suddenly were suspended, but, 
again on the basis of wide report, the real cause 
was that members of Congress, giving leisurely 
consideration to the British loan, were not im- 
pressed with the idea of putting a large sector of 
the world wheat trade in a bilateral strait-jacket 
and were inclined to raise the question of what 
part of the American dollar loan might be used to 
finance such commercial enterprises. 

Which brings us to the most recent suggestion 
from our friends overseas about how we should 
manage our own wheat, with emphasis upon a 
virtual demand’ that we should promptly under- 
take to ship 360,000 tons of wheat to the British 
zone in Germany as a safeguard against—of all 
things—another threat of an American maritime 
strike. Perhaps we should do this. But, at last 
account, our powerful maritime unions were en- 
gaged in efforts to create a worldwide union, with 
British leaders reported to be active in the mat- 
ter. The objective was, when conditions favored, 
to tie up all shipping on the high seas of the earth. 
What, we wonder, has Mr. Strachey got to say 
about that? = 

In earlier days, such questions as the disposi- 
tion of wheat, or any other thing belonging to one 
country, among others, were not settled by loud 
noises in the world or partisan ruckuses in Par- 
liament or Congress but quietly by two great 
statesmen and equally great gentlemen over a nip 
of soda or something. One of these knew at all 
times not only exactly what he wanted but also 
was exceedingly skilled in feeding the vanity and 
appealing to the generous heart of the other so 
that he virtually always got what he set out to 
get and everybody thereby was made happy. 

On but one occasion did the great Churchill 
fail in a major enterprise of this sort. That was 
when he struggled with might and main to keep 
the major attack against the Axis in the Mediter- 
ranean, the British lifeline, or even as far away 
from the shores of England as the Balkans. In 
this, and in this almost alone, did he fail to bend 
American strategy and policy to his wishes; but 
the result of his defeat was that the European 
monster was overwhelmed at least a year earlier 


25 


IAL 


by the force of the mighty attack from the white 
cliffs and beaches of England. 

But, on the evidence to date, the labor leaders 
now in authority in Britain are wholly lacking in 
the skill and finesse of the former government and 
most lacking of all in their absence of understand- 
ing of the power and force of American public 
opinion. That opinion can, indeed, be led as Mr. 
Roosevelt led it with his shrewdly exercised ability 
to charm the birds out of the trees and, even 
more, by his open-handed generosity in scattering 
government funds to the winds of heaven; but it 
cannot be pushed around. America doubtless will 
keep on giving, most of all to those of high cour- 
age who suffered greatly. Yet it still does not like 
to be told its duty in the matter of when and how 
much. 

ee @ 


HOME BAKING 

HE survey conducted by the Bureau of the 

Census, compiled from returns by 931 com- 
panies operating 1,042 flour mills, at long last 
supplies the industry with something more def- 
inite than previous approximations of the rela- 
tive amounts of flour used by commercial bak- 
ers and in the country’s homes. While there ob- 
viously must be a considerable element of error 
in the compilation, which does not include the 
production of several hundred small mills chiefly 
supplying family trade, it is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be acceptable as a fair index of rela- 
tive flour uses. 

It has long been roughly estimated that about 
30% of the family bread supply is baked in the 
homes, as compared with 70% baked commercial- 
ly. At first glance the summary of the Census 
Bureau survey is somewhat deceptive in its state- 
ment that only 25% of the flour production is 
used in home baking. The figures, however, make 
it clear that this 25% applies to the entire pro- 
duction of every kind of flour, including durum, 
industrial and exports. Related to this total 
production, the commercial baking use is shown 
to be 59% of the whole, and family flour use 
24.5%, which takes us back approximately to the 
relationship between commercial and home bak- 
ing use in long accepted trade “guesses.” 

Yet, to derive any really worth while infor- 
mation from the survey bearing on the relative 
amounts of flour used for making bread and oth- 
er commercially baked products in what are 
known. as “bakeries” and the amount of flour 
used in home baking, it is necessary to consider 
the survey data in greater detail. 

First of all, there must be subtracted from 
the total amount of flour produced in the year 
the substantial quantities exported (apparently 
under-estimated in the compilation), semolina 
and durum flours, industrial flour and the very 
large amounts of flour used by the cracker and 
biscuit industry and in institutions, hotels, res- 
taurants and numerous government agencies. 
Thus, if we make these deductions together with 
approximations of certain obvious factors of pos- 
sible error in classification of distribution and 
use, we approach something in the nature of a 
conclusion that, of all flour used for bread, rolls, 
sweet goods, etc., the relationship between com- 
mercial bakery use for bread and sweet goods 
and all manner of home baking is expressed by 
62% bakery and 38% family. 

This figure is not, however, suggested here as 
a definite conclusion from the indefinite data 
available but rather as an indication that it quite 
possibly may be revealed that the use of flour 
for baking in the homes has not declined as much 
as has been generally believed, despite the drift 
toward increased urban at cost of rural dwelling, 
simpler methods of family food provision in apart- 
ments, etc., and the greatly increased employ- 
ment in industry of women, formerly chiefly re- 
garded as homemakers. 
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Unusual Efficiency and Capacity 


BASIC JOBS 
Choose the CARTER 





. 
Small Maintenance 
Although large in capacity, the Carter 
Scalperator uses a minimum of power and 
requires very little maintenance at any time. 
All drives are simple and easily accessible. 


No Attention Needed 


Scalping reels are self-cleaning and opera- 
tion of the machine is practically automatic. 
Once adjusted to do a specific job it will 
handle thousands of bushels with no atten- 
tion on the part of the operator. 


All-Steel, All Enclosed 


No fire hazard—extra strength and dura- 
bility! Fits crowded working conditions and 
because of large capacity very often releases 
valuable space for other use. 


Entirely Rotary, No Vibration 
There are very few moving parts in the 


entire machine, all rotary. The result is ex- 
tremely smooth operation with no vibration. 






















Less Than 1 H.P. per 1000 Bushels! 


Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte- 
nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill ele- 
vator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for receiving 
purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is unloaded 
ahead of storage; and it can be used to turn and aerate grain being 
held in storage. 


The Scalperator is a big capacity machine available in sizes rang- 
ing up to 6,000 bushels per hour. Only 5 H. P. is needed for the largest 
machine ... less than 1 H.P. per thousand bushels handled! Basic 
principle of the machine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. 
This revolving scalping reel is so designed that all roughage is com- 
pletely scalped off without loss of any good grain. The work is efficient 
and fast. No attention required. Carter Scalperators are available in 
several sizes.. Get full information. Write for catalogue folder NOW. 
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BACK TO THE THISTLE PATCH 

S this is written Congress and the group ad- 
A vising President Truman are engaged in the 
early skirmishes of what is frankly acknowledged 
to be a partisan political battle to decide how 
tightly and for how long American production, 
prices and distribution will again be hog-tied by 
all-wise bureaucratic regulations. Political wise- 
acres forecast that, with the virtually solid sup- 
port of his partisian associates in the Senate for 
the first time since he became chief executive, Presi- 
dent Truman will win his reckless gamble involv- 
ing the nation’s return to orderly production of 
commodities and services and that we will again 
have to look to Washington to know what we must 
do today and tomorrow. 

It must be admitted that the watered down 
OPA control bill vetoed by the President was a 
pretty thin mixture. To use a figure of speech 
which may be reasonably comprehensible to most 
of our readers, it somewhat resembled the feeble 
highbzll of current consumption made from a drib- 
ble of blended synthetic alleged intoxicant, out of 
the still long enough to become slightly cool, and 
tap water. Its taste, as is well known to ordinary 
folk outside better supplied political circles in 
Washington, is sad and its exhilarating effect 
negative. It would have been, however, slightly 
better than the previous OPA dose to the extent 
of the absence of ipecac and the occasional dash 
of cyanide. 

What the new prescription will turn out to be 
is at the moment known only to an all-wise but 
apparently sometimes napping Providence and the 
boys who are primarily concerned with the reac- 
tions of the free American electorate, including 
those who have bartered their freedom to leaders 
to serve their own and their champions’ political 
interest. It is just possible that the new dose may 
not be quite as harmful, even deadly, as the one 
which we have taken on the basis of “or else” 
for the past four years. At least we can hope. 


Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that. 


through these few days of free but fearful enter- 
prise, the country’s industry and commerce have 
conducted themselves with good sense and a re- 
straint at least comparable in patriotic motives 
with the aims of those who have for long been 
its taskmasters. This is especially true of the in- 
dustries with which this publication is associated, 
the grain trade, flour and feed milling and distri- 
bution and baking. 

There have, it is true, been advances in the 
prices of these industries’ commodities. But the 
increases reflected only the expected and quite 
Possibly only advances in grain prices—with which 
industry had nothing to do—and discontinuance 
of the absurd subsidies on production and its prod- 
ucts. So long as these industries endure, and very 
long after the disappearance from the American 
scene of economic direction from on high, mem- 
bers of these industries, along with those engaged 
in free enterprise taken as a whole, will be able 
to cite their record of carrying on as decent men 
should without a policeman in every doorway and 
a grinning directive standing by ready to jump 
down their throats. 

ee ®@ 
A FRIENDLY WORD 

ITH all good will, we suggest that some in- 

telligent and persuasively spoken British 
citizen could render a great service to his coun- 
try and the Empire by taking Mr. John Strachey, 
food minister, and perhaps a few other anointed 
leaders of the labor government out to some quiet 
tural spot amid the hedgerows of old England and 
€xplain to them in words of one syllable some- 
thing about the force of American public opinion. 
At the moment the need for this explanation ap- 
Plies especially to the business of food supplies 
<= even more particularly to wheat, flour and 
read. 
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No one knows officially just how much the 
American 80% flour extraction order—decided at 
“cabinet level” so definitely that even Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson was in the position of 
having almost rudely to brush aside proposals of 
men experienced in the bread industries for a bet- 
ter solution of the wheat saving problem — was 
due to foreign influence. But the widespread re- 
port that it was the result of British pleas for 
“equality of sacrifice” by the American people has 
not been denied. Now it is quite clear that the 
amount of wheat saved by the nuisance regula- 
tion was not significant and was largely dissipated 
by its increased use for animal feeding in lieu of 
reduced supplies of millfeed. 

Next incident in the chain of inept Food Min- 
istry schemes was the attempi to negotiate a bi- 
lateral trade arrangement with our friends in Can- 
ada under which Britain would undertake to buy 
the Canadian export wheat surplus at a price 
greatly under the current and near-by prospective 
world price, not only for its own needs but per- 
haps also to re-sell to countries of western and 
central Europe. For some reason never made pub- 
lic the negotiations suddenly were suspended, but, 
again on the basis of wide report, the real cause 
was that members of Congress, giving leisurely 
consideration to the British loan, were not im- 
pressed with the idea of putting a large sector of 
the world wheat trade in a bilateral strait-jacket 
and were inclined to raise the question of what 
part of the American dollar loan might be used to 
finance such commercial enterprises. 

Which brings us to the most recent suggestion 
from our friends overseas about how we should 
manage our own wheat, with emphasis upon a 
virtual demand’ that we should promptly under- 
take to ship 360,000 tons of wheat to the British 
zone in Germany as a safeguard against—of all 
things—another threat of an American maritime 
strike. Perhaps we should do this. But, at last 
account, our powerful maritime unions were en- 
gaged in efforts to create a worldwide union, with 
British leaders reported to be active in the mat- 
ter. The objective was, when conditions favored, 
to tie up all shipping on the high seas of the earth. 
What, we wonder, has Mr. Strachey got to say 
about that? a 

In earlier days, such questions as the disposi- 
tion of wheat, or any other thing belonging to one 
country, among others, were not settled by loud 
noises in the world or partisan ruckuses in Par- 
liament or Congress but quietly by two great 
statesmen and equally great gentlemen over a nip 
of soda or something. One of these knew at all 
times not only exactly what he wanted but also 
was exceedingly skilled in feeding the vanity and 
appealing to the generous heart of the other so 
that he virtually always got what he set out to 
get and everybody thereby was made happy. 

On but one occasion did the great Churchill 
fail in a major enterprise of this sort. That was 
when he struggled with might and main to keep 
the major attack against the Axis in the Mediter- 
ranean, the British lifeline, or even as far away 
from the shores of England as the Balkans. In 
this, and in this almost alone, did he fail to bend 
American strategy and policy to his wishes; but 
the result of his defeat was that the European 
monster was overwhelmed at least a year earlier 
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by the force of the mighty attack from the white 
cliffs and beaches of England. 

But, on the evidence to date, the labor leaders 
now in authority in Britain are wholly lacking in 
the skill and finesse of the former government and 
most lacking of all in their absence of understand- 
ing of the power and force of American public 
opinion. That opinion can, indeed, be led as Mr. 
Roosevelt led it with his shrewdly exercised ability 
to charm the birds out of the trees and, even 
more, by his open-handed generosity in scattering 
government funds to the winds of heaven; but it 
cannot be pushed around. America doubtless will 
keep on giving, most of all to those of high cour- 
age who suffered greatly. Yet it still does not like 
to be told its duty in the matter of when and how 
much. 

e®e°@ 


HOME BAKING 

HE survey conducted by the Bureau of the 

Census, compiled from returns by 931 com- 
panies operating 1,042 flour mills, at long last 
supplies the industry with something more def- 
inite than previous approximations of the rela- 
tive amounts of flour used by commercial bak- 
ers and in the country’s homes. While there ob- 
viously must be a considerable element of error 
in the compilation, which does not include the 
production of several hundred small mills chiefly 
supplying family trade, it is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be acceptable as a fair index of rela- 
tive flour uses. 

It has long been roughly estimated that about 
30% of the family bread supply is baked in the 
homes, as compared with 70% baked commercial- 
ly. At first glance the summary of the Census 
Bureau survey is somewhat deceptive in its state- 
ment that only 25% of the flour production is 
used in home baking. The figures, however, make 
it clear that this 25% applies to the entire pro- 
duction of every kind of flour, including durum, 
industrial and exports. Related to this total 
production, the commercial baking use is shown 
to be 59% of the whole, and family flour use 
24.5%, which takes us back approximately to the 
relationship between commercial and home bak- 
ing use in long accepted trade “guesses.” 

Yet, to derive any really worth while infor- 
mation from the survey bearing on the relative 
amounts of flour used for making bread and oth- 
er commercially baked products in what are 
known as “bakeries” and the amount of flour 
used in home baking, it is necessary to consider 
the survey data in greater detail. 

First of all, there must be subtracted from 
the total amount of flour produced in the year 
the substantial quantities exported (apparently 
under-estimated in the compilation), semolina 
and durum flours, industrial flour and the very 
large amounts of flour used by the cracker and 
biscuit industry and in institutions, hotels, res- 
taurants and numerous government agencies. 
Thus, if we make these deductions together with 
approximations of certain obvious factors of pos- 
sible error in classification of distribution and 
use, we approach something in the nature of a 
conclusion that, of all flour used for bread, rolls, 
sweet goods, etc., the relationship between com- 
mercial bakery use for bread and sweet goods 
and all manner of home baking is expressed by 
62% bakery and 38% family. 

This figure is not, however, suggested here as 
a definite conclusion from the indefinite data 
available but rather as an indication that it quite 
possibly may be revealed that the use of flour 
for baking in the homes has not declined as much 
as has been generally believed, despite the drift 
toward increased urban at cost of rural dwelling, 
simpler methods of family food provision in apart- 
ments, etc., and the greatly increased employ- 
ment in industry of women, formerly chiefly re- 
garded as homemakers. 
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@hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD- TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


- MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


WEST 10TH STRERT SS 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


= e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











J. F. IMBS MILLING Co. s" 220 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Geoffrey Baker 


(Continued from page 18.) 


far-reaching effect on the flour, feeq 
and grain processing industries. T) 
overcome the obvious difficulties, jt 
was necessary to devise a technique 
to meet all of OPA’s legal require. 
ments—provide parity for producers 
keep manufacturers operating at 
somewhere near an even kee! and, 
at the same time, maintain consum. 
er prices at current levels in keep. 
ing with the President’s “hold-the. 
line” order. 


Subsidies as Equalizers 

Subsidy, he says, was the only 
answer. Among others, subsidies 
were inaugurated on flour to main. 
tain a normal mark-up for the miller 
and still permit him to pay full 
parity for wheat and to- sell flour at 
the ceiling. Dairy feed subsidies 
were inaugurated to bring into bal- 
ance the feed-livestock picture. 

Mr. Baker remembers the strug. 
gle with the mixed feed regulation. 
The industry was so complex that 
the very best the OPA could do was 
through the trial and error method. 
The first mixed feed order —- MPR 
385—later was rewritten as MPR 
585, under the leadership of Colin §. 
Gordon, Quaker Oats Co. exccutive 
who commuted for months between 
his job in Chicago and his desk in 
Washington for this tedious task. 
Most everyone will agree, Mr. Bak- 
er believes, that the results of the 
renovated mixed feed order were 
pretty . good. 

Mr. Baker pays high tribute to 
the flour, feed and grain industries 
for the many fine, capable people 
which they contributed for govern- 
ment planning and administration 
during the war. 

“The use of selected industry men 
with a technical knowledge of the 
business, to handle price contrdl 
problems and to develop techniques 
used in controlling the milling, bak- 
ing, feed, grain and allied industries, 
enabled the OPA to prescribe rea- 
sonably sound and equitable regula- 
tions in those fields and yet permit 
the industries to function profitably 
under wartime controls,” he says. 


Industries Function Adequately 


“The milling industry was able to 
run at pretty good capacity under 
the regulations and to supply the 
armed forces, our allies and the do- 
mestic market with adequate flour 
supplies. The feed industry was able 
to function in a market wherein the 
capacity of plants was taxed under 
manpower and supply difficulties. 
Through scientific use of formula 
feeds and the feed concentrates of 
allied industries, adjusted to best at- 
vantage to the available ingredients, 
American farmers were enabled 10 
raise and feed adequately unprect 
dented numbers of livestock anc poul- 
try. The situation with regard t 
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. Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Minnesota Girt Firour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins 
Ex vucl Led, and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Mills: St. Paul 
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commercial fertilizer was very much 
the same. Competition was kept 
on an even keel during the war 
emergencies and. the cost to the 
farmer was kept stable in the face 
of terrific demand under the in- 
creased crop production goals and 
in the face of increased farm pur- 
chasing power.” 

The co-operation and counsel of 
the OPA industry advisory commit- 
tees also are credited by Mr. Baker 
with contributing materially to the 
practical solution of pricing prob- 
lems. ‘Although we didn’t always 
see eye-to-eye, the constructive criti- 
cisms of the committees enabled us 
to attain whatever measure of suc- 
cess we achieved,” he says. “The 
food industries have done their share 
and have demonstrated that, given 
reasonable regulations devised by 
persons uncomfortably conscious of 
the nationwide repercussions of their 
actions, they could provide adequate 
supplies to meet all requirements— 
perhaps I should say despite gov- 
ernment controls, price included.” 

Development of the famine condi- 
tions in war ravaged countries early 
in 1946 brought about a set of cir- 
cumstances more serious than dur- 
ing the war. Unprecedented demands 
for food which had to be delivered 
with unprecedented speed to avert 
starvation, placed the government in 
the American market with bonuses, 
special time payment plans and oth- 
er inducements which knocked into 
a cocked hat most of the operations 
of private industries forced to re- 
main under strict price ceilings. 

While punch-drunk with the Hoo- 
ver Famine Committee requirements, 
Mr. Baker still is in there slugging 
and probably won’t know just which 
particular blow turned the tide. 





J. G. Nellis 


(Continued from page 19.) 


its president when that gentleman de- 
cided to resign from his long war- 
time government responsibilities. 

Born in New York state, but set- 
tling-in Ohio after a series of moves, 
Mr. Nellis graduated from Denniston 
College in the early thirties. He 
joined the Cereal By-Products Co., 
and helped to pioneer the soybean 
meal marketing industry at a time 
when that commodity: was just get- 
ting a start in this country. His 
energy and push played an important 
part in introducing this protein meal 
into the plants of the larger proces- 
sors and feed manufacturers. He 
says he wishes he had some of it to 
broker now, as who doesn’t? 

Mr. Nellis was elected president of 
the Chicago Feed Club early this 
year, succeeding Walter N. Jones of 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 
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BISCUIT MAKERS HARD HIT 
BY SUGAR-FAT REDUCTION 


London, Eng.—Considerable unem- 
ployment among operatives will be 
the first effect of the enforced re- 
duction in bakery production, re- 
sulting from reduced allocations of 
fats and sugar, it is believed. 

Biscuit manufacturers, especially, 
will be severely affected, since their 
products demand a higher propor- 
tion of fats and sugar than do bread 
and teabread. A biscuit manufac- 
turer owning six plants recently had 
only four and a half in operation, and 
the further reduction now required 
in ingredients will mean that only 
three of the plants will be working. 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Like people, there is a differ- 





ence in the personality and 


actions of flours. SUNNY 
KANSAS has the kind of 
personality you want in the 


bakeshop. 
tempered, steady worker that 


It is an even- 


will give you fine baking re- 
sults day after day. And 
that is a rarer quality today 
than ever before. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” | 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


» KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
ig ell ae Chicago Enid Galveston 
e bas Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








No Flour Shortage Anticipated 
by Millers in Western Canada 


Winnipeg, Man.—Flour mills in 
western Canada will have sufficient 
flour available to meet all domestic 
needs within the requirements of 
the regulations of the flour admin- 
istrator, until such time as the reg- 
ulations are relaxed or rescinded, 
millers in the Prairie Provinces be- 
lieve. Supplies furnished to bak- 
eries have been reduced to 90% of 
last year’s purchases in accordance 
with government regulations as a 
food conservation measure. 

Bakeries, however, find that the 
demand for bakery products has in- 
creased materially and at the same 
time the available supply of flour 
to them has been reduced by 10%. 

Some observers estimate that the 
demand for bakery products has in- 
creased as much as 30% over a year 
ago. This is attributed to the re- 
turn of members of the armed forces 
from overseas, and the homeward 
trek of westerners who were em- 


ployed in war industries in eastern 
Canada in the war years. 

The situation facing the bakeries 
is offset to some extent by the fact 
that housewives who desire to bake 
their own bread and pastry products 
can find ample supplies of flour avail- 
able in their grocery stores. 

There is no indication as to wheth- 
er the restrictions on bakery pur- 
chases of flour from milling com- 
panies will be lifted in the near fu- 
ture or maintained for several 
months. This decision will apparent- 
ly hinge on the supplies of food 
available for shipment to deficient 
countries. There are _ indications, 
however, that the bakeries are ex- 
pressing considerable concern over 
the possibility of the regulations be- 
ing maintained, and the business that 
they have created and built up in 
the past year or two may be partly 
lost due to the fact that their pur- 
chases of flour are limited to 90% 
of the total purchases a year ago. 





250,000,000 Bus 
Wheat Shipped 
In 10 Months 


Winnipeg, Man.—During the first 
10 months of the present crop year 
Canadian Wheat Board shipments of 
wheat totaled 250,414,473 bus, com- 
pared with 189,458,912 in the same 
period a year previous. The wheat 
went to 43 countries, according to 
figures released by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

As a result of the heavy ship- 
ments, Canada’s wheat visible sup- 
ply at the end of May was 23% 
smaller than a year earlier. 

The United Kingdom was the larg- 
est purchaser of Canadian wheat in 
the 10-month period, and took 86,- 
705,119 bus. Other large buyers in- 
cluded the United States, with 57,- 
419,967 bus; British India, 23,588,- 
000; the Netherlands, 15,680,000; 
Belgium 6,340,000, and France 6,233,- 
000. For the same 10-month period 
wheat flour exports amounted to 11,- 
553,563 bbls, as compared with 11,- 
162,769 in the corresponding 10- 
months in the preceding crop year. 
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VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES 
DROP AS SHIPMENTS GAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions at 
the end of June totaled 47,000,000 
bus, as compared with 254,375,000 at 
the same time a year ago. Only 
about 22,000,000 bus were located in 
the three prairie provinces including 
Port Churchill. Stocks at Fort Wil- 


liam and Port Arthur were less than 
8,000,000 bus and stocks in the United 





States ports totaling 217,600,000 bus 
were probably at an all time low. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only, from Aug. 1 to June 28, 
inclusive, amounted to almost 260,- 
000,000 bus, as compared with less 
than 198,000,000 bus for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Since Aug. 1 last year, more than 
23,000,000 bus of oats have been 
shipped overseas from Canada, as 
compared .with slightly more than 
6,000,000 a year ago. Barley ex- 
ports overseas totaled 819,000,000 
bus and rye 1,300,000. Comparative 
totals for a year ago were 3,143,- 
000 and 738,000 respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN DOLLAR NOW 
ON PAR WITH U. S. UNIT 


Toronto, Ont.—The recent action of 
the Canadian minister of finance, 
placing the Canadian dollar on parity 
with the United States dollar, will 
have little effect in the milling and 
grain industries under conditions pre- 
vailing at this time. 

The announcement, made July 5, 
was greeted with pleasure by Cana- 
dians. Canada’s dollar will now go 
farther in the purchase of United 
States goods and, for the first time 
in some years, business between the 
two countries will be possible at the 
same currency level. 

It is realized that United States 
visitors will not welcome the increase 
in the Canadian dollar. Prior to the 
equalization, a United States dollar 
was worth $1.10 in Canadian currency. 
It is felt, however, that tourists from 
across the border will still get ex- 
cellent value for their money. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN EXPORTS HIGHER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 











during June totaled 3,153,062 bus, 
of which 2,996,262 bus were loaded 
from local elevators and the bal- 


- ance at the New Westminster house. 


Exports for the crop year to June 
30 were 59,631,630 bus, which com- 
pares with 6,400,649 in the same 
period last season. The movement 
so far this season includes 39,391,512 
bus to the United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent; 1,829,908 bus to the Orient; 
1,950,977 bus to Central and South 
America and 16,459,233 bus to other 
countries, mainly India, Russia and 
the antipodes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Wheat Crop Outlook 
in Canada Brightest 
in Many Years 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
crop outlook has improved steadily 
in the past month. Generous rains 
have contributed almost entirely to 
the improvement, and_ generally 
the heaviest precipitation was re- 
ceived where it was most needed. 
Alberta shows by far the brightest 
crop prospects with a comparable 
condition in most of western Sas- 
katchewan. In the eastern half of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba the con- 
dition does not show the same im- 
provement, but conditions on the 
whole, based on present prospects, 
suggest a better than average crop 
for the three prairie provinces this 
year. In fact, many observers de- 
scribe Alberta’s outlook as the best 
in some years. 

Apart from a small area in Sas- 
katchewan, where hail caused almost 
a total loss of crop, there has been 
little or no serious damage reported 
in the past three or four weeks. 
Prior to that time, however, cut- 
worms and wireworms were active 
in the southern parts of the three 
provinces and weed growth caused 
considerable concern. 
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RYE HITS RECORD HIGH 

Winnipeg, Man. — Winnipeg July 
rye reached $3.15 bu last week, to 
record the highest price ever paid 
for any cereal grain future on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the his- 
tory of trading. Flax prices, of 
course, have traded at higher levels. 
The highest price ever quoted for 
any wheat future was $3.05 for the 
May future, on May 3, 1917. 





Canadian Mills 
Maintain High 
Output Level 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mill 
operations in May continued at a 
high level and the month’s output 
amounted to 2,343,827 bbls compared 
with 2,107,944 in the same month last 
year. Total production in the 10 


’ months of present crop year to end 


of May amounted to 22,087,548 bbls 
compared with 20,728,684 for the 
same period of 1944-45. 

The quantity of Ontario winter 
wheat produced in May (which is 
included in above figures) was 86,965 
bbls as against 73,724 in the corre- 
sponding month last year, while the 
output of this flour for the 10 months 
was 942,771 bbls compared with 905,- 
490. 

Exports of flour from Canada in 
May amounted to 1,668,125 bbls, the 
highest for any month in the cur- 
rent crop year and the largest 
month’s-export since July, 1941, when 
1,921,665 bbls were shipped. Exports 
in May last year were 1,401,502 bbls. 
Flour exports in the 10 months to- 
taled 11,553,563 bbls as against 11, 
162,769 in the corresponding period 
of crop year 1944-45. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 
AND EXPORTS REPORTED 


Toronto, Ont.—Production and ex- 
ports of flour by Canadian mills, by 
months, for the present crop year up 
to April with monthly comparisons 
for the crop year 1944-45: 








1945-46 1944-45 
Production 

bbls bbls 

pe ee 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September ........ 2,045,830 1,972,621 
ee A 2,227,182 2,048,508 
November ........ 2,285,317 2,306,607 
December ........ 2,168,751 2,029,530 
Fe 2,240,242 2,068,232 
February ......... 2,145,675 1,892,435 
BD vs con siea nies 2,392,927 2,160,706 
[eer aor i 2,216,930 2,126,235 
Total, 9 mos ... 19,743,721 18,620,740 
1945-46 1944-45 

Exports 

bbls bbls 

I oe is i 65 tals 1,106,467 753,462 
September ........ 954,215 1,215,683 
CIE nein beau eiee 1,064,237 1,090,666 
November ........ 1,000,201 981,620 
December ........ 65,433 1,242,370 
Ee, eee 1,138,797 40,280 
February ........ 1,135,791 1,031,670 
pO 1,042,226 1,237,966 
SNL wh webs bore 1,478,071 1,367,550 
Total, 9 mos ... 9,885,438 9,761,267 





U. S. Criticlam Declared No 
Factor in Wheat Deal Delay 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, Canadian minister of 
trade and commerce, ‘said in the 
House of Commons on July 5 that he 
had nothing further to report at the 
moment about the suspended British- 


Canadian negotiations on a long-term ~ 


wheat contract. Mr. MacKinnon 
stated there was nothing mysterious 
about the delay in negotiations—they 





had just been adjourned for the time 
being. It had simply suited the ex 
perts of Canada and the United i<ing- 
dom to postpone the discussions tem- 
porarily. Replying to a query as 0 
whether or not there had been inter- 
ference or criticism from the United 
States Mr. MacKinnon said that if 
there was any truth in this rumor he 
knew nothing of it. 
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Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 
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Scottish Co-ops Draft Plans 
for Bakery and Supply Network 


Society, which has granaries and 
mills in Canada. 

Many of the retail sociéties own 
local bakeries and the SCWS has 
started bakeries in connection with 
several retail branches in the High- 
lands and Western Isles. It is now 
proposed that all these be controlled 
by the national organization, which 
will be regionalized in the hope that 
one bakery can supply all the needs 
of each region. 

Supplies will also be provided for 
hotels and restaurants recently ac- 
quired by the expanding SCWS. The 
scheme, if approved, will be followed 
by immediate action in every dis- 
trict where retail societies agree to 
join up. 


London, Eng.—A national bakery 
organization for supplies and prod- 
ucts, expected to be the biggest con- 
cern of its kind in the world, is being 
planned in Scotland for the benefit 
of 1,000,000 co-operators, members of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, the United Co-operative 
Baking Society and retail co-opera- 
tive societies. 

The United Co-operative at Glas- 
gow, which is said to have the larg- 
est bread bakery in Britain, with 
branch factories at Clydebank and 
Inneskillen, will be the controlling 
organization. All its grain, flour and 
other supplies will be obtained from 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 


<a 


Direct Distribution of Imported 
Flour Suspended by Great Britain 


London, Eng.—The direct distribu- 
tion of imported white flour to bak- 
ers by flour importers and factors 
was discontinued as of June 16. This, 
for the first time, applies to Scot- 
land as well as England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

Throughout the war years, and since, 
Scottish flour importers were allowed 
to distribute a small percentage — 
varying from 10 to 25%—of import- 
ed flour direct to the baking trade 
whereas elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom for about three years im- 
ported white flour was only available 
for admixture in the millers grist. 
From last November direct distribu- 
tion of 10% has been permitted. Now 
the government has decreed that 
throughout the United Kingdom im- 
ported flour shall be used for admix- 
ture purposes only, the rate of admix- 
ture being 15% in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland and 10% in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


Representations were made recent- 
ly to the Ministry of Food by the 
Scottish: Association of Master Bak- 
ets and other organizations that an 
increase in the allocation of import- 
ed flour be made to Scottish bakers. 
‘his action was met with the re- 
joinder that not only was the Min- 
istty unable to increase. the alloca- 
tio but it had been found necessary 
to discontinue allocations entirely 
from June 16. ; 

The two main factors given for the 
decision were (1) that the volume of 
supplies of imported flour at present 
available and in prospect calls for a 
drastic reduction, and (2) that with 
each rise -in the extraction rate of 
flour milled in the United Kingdom 
it becomes increasingly undesirable to 
have supplies of imported white flour 

g separately through the chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Having reached a rate of extraction 
%& high as 90%, the ministry states 
that in fairness to the bakery trade 
% @ whole it is necessary that such 

flour as is available should 





be admixed with the higher extrac- 
tion flour at the mills. 


Many English bakers have unoffi- 
cially expressed the view that. the 
new regulation will not affect future 
sales of Canadian flour, as they real- 
ize the superiority of Canadian flour 
for such purposes. 


It is understood that the decision 
to withdraw imported white flour 
from direct distribution was preced- 
ed by prolonged negotiations between 
the Ministry of Food and the Canadi- 
an government. The Canadian gov- 
ernment. has always supported the 
claims of Canadian millers, who main- 
tain that if direct delivery to the 
bakery trade were stopped the excel- 
lent quality of their flours might be 
forgotten. The flour importers, hold- 
ing the same view, have fought hard, 
through the National Association of 
Flour Importers, to secure direct dis- 
tribution. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGLISH CEREAL SHORTAGE 
DELAYS DECONTROL PLANS 


London, England. — The critical 
food situation in England has de- 
layed the question of decontrol, R. 
Tadman, president of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association, Ltd., told 
members at the annual general meet- 
ing held recently. 

The shortage of cereals, both for 
human and livestock use, has been 
more in evidence during the past 
few months than at any time during 
the war, he said, due to disappoint- 
ing crops on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, in North Africa and in the 
Far East. 


These conditions have led to-gen- 
eral rationing of wheat through the 
Combined Food ‘Board, which has 
decided to extend its activities 
through 1946 and possibly until the 
middle of 1947. 

“During the war, we have made 
many sacrifices and the very fine 
mechanism of the grain trade, which 








was steadily built up over a great 
number of years, had to a large ex- 
tent, been laid aside,” he continued. 
“Naturally, our knowledge and ex- 
perience was willingly placed at the 
disposal of the government and the 
grain trade very quickly organized 
itself to carry out duties on behalf 
of the ministry which relieved the 
government of a great deal of wor- 
ry. Many of us had to fit our- 
selves into jobs which were some- 
what strange and, in many cases, 
uninteresting, but there has been 
good team spirit. 

“With regard to the immediate fu- 
ture, I do not think at the moment, 
that the government has given seri- 
ous thought to any plan other than 
that on which we are at present 
working. It therefore behooves us 
to continue to exercise patience and 
have our plans ready for the appro- 
priate time when the handing back 
of the trade can be safely given and 
accepted.” 

Stanley Telford, secretary of the 
assaciation, was presented a gift. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRED G. GRANT DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Fred Geddes Grant, 
managing director of T. Geddes Grant, 
Ltd., Port of Spain, Trinidad, died 
here recently while visiting Canada. 
Mr. Grant’s firm, a large importer of 
flour and other commodities, is the 
agent of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, in the West Indies. 





Construction Work 
on Ranks, Ltd., Mill 
to Be Resumed 


London, Eng.—Resumption of con- 
struction work in the near future is 
anticipated by Ranks, Ltd., on its 
flour mill on the riverside site at 
Gateshead, Newcastle. Work on the 
quay piling and foundations, com- 
menced before the war, will be com- 
pleted. 

The building, which is expected to 
require two years’ time to complete, 
will be of steel and reinforced con- 
crete. It will cover more than 80,- 
000 sq ft. 

Approval for proceeding with the 
work has been obtained from the 
government ministries concerned and 
it is understood that contracts have 
been placed with a Leeds firm for 
the steelwork and a Liverpool firm 
for the superstructure. 

Its completion will make the Tyne 
one of the larger grain importing and 
milling centers on the East Coast. 
This trade is now considerable. Two 
of the principal mills in the district 
are the Spillers plant at Newcastle 
and the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety plant at Dunston. 


— 





Successful Year for Spillers, Ltd., 
Reported at Firm’s Annual Meeting 


London, Eng.—The fifty-ninth an- 
nual general meeting of Spillers, Ltd., 
one of the large British flour milling 
groups, was held in London on June 
12, the Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. 
Robertson, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

In presenting the report of the 
company the chairman pointed out 
that the net profits for the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1946, were £314,985 
($1,574,925) and that the directors 
had recommended payment of a divi- 
dend of 15%, less income tax. 


He stated that complete agree- 
ment had not yet been reached with 
the Ministry of Food and income 
tax authorities in respect to pay- 
ments due the company since the 
outbreak of war and the assump- 
tion of control of the flour milling 
industry by the Ministry of Food, 
but he indicated that substantial 
progress had been made in the nego- 
tiations. 

Three important developments in 
the company’s business during the 
last year were reported. The first 
was the acquisition in September, 
1945, of the well-established and suc- 
cessful business of Paul Bros., Ltd., 
flour millers of Birkenhead, Coven- 
try and Cambridge, whose mill at 
Birkenhead was destroyed by enemy 
action in 1941. The second was an 
arrangement with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the lease of 
the Society’s mill at Silvertown, Lon- 


don, as a temporary measure. The 
third development was the disposal 
of the company’s mill at Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Referring to the company’s home 
trade, Sir Malcolm said the output 
of flour had been maintained at a 
level above that of prewar years, 
but the output of animal foods re- 
mained severely curtailed as com- 
pared with the prewar output on 
account of the continued restrictions 
on the supply of raw materials. He 
reported further that the greater 
part of their business was still con- 
ducted under one form or another 
of government control and it seemed 
likely that the present arrangement 
in relation to the flour mills would 
be extended until the end of next 
year. 

At the conclusion of the annual 
general meeting an extraordinary 
general meeting was held at which 
a special resolution was submitted 
and adopted concerning certain al- 
terations to the articles of associa- 
tion of the company relating to the 
remuneration of the chairman and 
deputy chairman. In view of Sir 
Malcolm A. Robertson’s retirement 
from the chairmanship in September, 
1947, on reaching the age of 70 
years, it was deemed advisable to 
make certain alterations now in re- 
gard to the chairman’s remunera- 
tion and the retiring allowance pay- 
able to Sir Malcolm A. Robertson 
when he retired. 
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Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











Blue Ribbon 


of the most critical bakers 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


Rye Meal 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
RE-ELECTS C. B. CROFTON 


New York, N. Y.—Charles B. Crof- 
ton of Leval & Co., Inc., was re- 
elected president of the New York 
Produce Exchange at its recent 85th 
annual election. This is his sixth 





Charles B. Crofton 


term in office and he is the first pres- 
ident since the exchange was found- 
ed in 1862 to serve more than four 
terms. Jacques Coe of Jacques Coe 
& Co. was elected vice president and 
J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co. was re-elected treasurer. J. 
H. Blake was re-elected to the office 
of trustee of the Gratuity Fund for 
three years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN JULY CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Several panel 
discussions have been scheduled for 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Association convention here, July 
17-19. The meetings will be held at 
the Nicollet Hotel. 

A panel on “More Quality Durum 
for Better Semolina” will be held 
July 17, with speakers including du- 
rum farmers, a cereal technologist 
from the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, an agronomist from the U. 
S. Bureau of Plant Industry, a North- 
west Crop Improvement representa- 
tive and semolina millers and maca- 
roni-noodle manufacturers. 

The morning session, July 18, will 
feature a panel on products promo- 
tion and consumer education as well 
as the election of association direc- 
tors. That afternoon, a general dis- 
cussion of the industry’s problems 
will be held with subjects and lead- 
ers of the discussion to be selected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTS’ BREAD SAVING 
REPORTED EFFECTIVE 


London, Eng.—It is reported that 
there generally has been an excellent 
response to the government’s appeal 
to economize in the use of. bread in 
Scotland, at least, but that the Eng- 
lish have been less responsive. In 
some Scottish cities, civic-owned 
restaurants are said to have achieved 
a 25% saving in bread consumption 
and in Edinburgh have saved 50%.. 

Efforts of commercial restaurants 
to save bread have been given a satis- 
factory report by Ministry of Food 
officials. Bakers in Scotland have re- 
ported that bread sales have not in- 
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ARNOLD 


a a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Cc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


‘ Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 
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OLF'S 
EMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLIN . 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































r LUCKY 
l GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Se 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| “Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


; Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
NS Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1209 Statler Bldg. 




















































Na] |. | MERIDIAN FLOUR 
NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
TOS NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
cx | @| WHITE WHEAT 
. Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. ; 
Ti 
F L @) U oe Sg Comptes 
JRS Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat « Salt Wheat 
| Ce. Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 
URS KING MIDAS 
C FLOUR 
p U0. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Our GUARANTEE 


creased since the smaller loaf was in- 
troduced. The saving is said to be 
considerable. 

As to England, however, the Min- 
istry of Food is not at all sure that 
restaurants are complying with the 
order that bread only be served at 
the customer’s request, and the Food 
Minister has announced that inspec- 
tors will start checking upon res- 
taurants. If these “snoopers” are 
served bread without asking for it, 
it is likely to lead to summons before 
the magistrates. 

The ministry has also announced 
that English flour conservation 
brought about by the smaller loaf is 
only 6%, considerably less than in 
Scotland. Bakers in England disagree 
as to whether the smaller loaf has 
brought about any saving at all, and 
many report that their sales have in- 
creased since it was introduced. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. D. FAIRCLOUGH NAMED 
OATMEAL MILLERS’ HEAD 


London, Eng.—A. D. Fairclough has 
been unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the Oatmeal Millers Associa- 
tion of England and Wales. Other 
officers include R. Wallace, vice presi- 
dent; I. V. Turkington, secretary, and 
C. F. Lenton, hon. auditor. H. M. 
Brown, G. W. Baldwin, S. Johnson, 
and A. E. Cooper were elected to the 
council. 











Free Markets 


(Continued from page 7.) 


with his own funds he has not com- 
mitted a crime against society. 
The present system for the distri- 
bution of the major products of the 
soil is a natural development and was 
evolved because of necessity. It has 
withstood the attacks of ‘“crackpots” 
and economic planners, some of whom 
have had the support of the United 
States treasury — your money and 
mine, that is—but none of the tr‘ed 
or proposed schemes have so far 





been able to supplant the system . 


presently employed. True, it has been 
somewhat crippled through interfer- 
ence by emergency orders from the 
government which wield powers not 
granted by the people, and therefore 
under our form of government are 
powers somewhat questionable. 

Free markets are symbolic of a 
free people. In a planned economy 
there is no provision of a free ex- 
pression of price in the market places. 
Managed prices tend to destroy the 
price relationship of commodities one 
to another, which in turn is destruc- 
tive to a natural balance in our econ- 
omy. 

In conclusion, may I urge this con- 
vention to assist to the fullest extent 
of its ability any movement des‘gned 
to restore to our country a free econ- 
omy. Never in the history of the 
grain trade—and you are an impor- 
tant segment of it—has there been 
greater need within our industry for 
complete harmony. Never in the his- 
tory of our country has there been a 
greater need for direct and concerted 
action to preserve the heritage which 
with our constitution became the 
right of every person in these Unit- 
ed States, the freedom of expression 
in the market places. Never before 
without a shooting war has the in- 
dustry been told how much it can buy 
of the materials necessary in the 
manufacturing of its products. and 
how much they will be permitted to 
have in supply to meet forward com- 
mitments. These are not functions 
of government, and they have no 
place in a free society. 


Still Stands... 


We have always advertised 
fine flours with the statement 





our 
that 


we back them to the limit for the 


particular use to- which they 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to 
Grange Mills 80% flour. 


are 


La 


It is 


made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 


your best bet is to stick to the 


mill 


that has always made quality its 


first objective. 


LA GRANGE MI 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


LLS 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING 


WHEAT 


Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLtp CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


Gagle rower 


MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








BRAVE HARVESTER.—It is entire- 
ly fitting and proper that a book 
should have been written about the 
late Dr. E. Cora Hind, who was a 
figure of international renown in the 
agricultural world, and who is re- 
membered most particularly for her 
extraordinary genius as an estima- 
tor of Canadian 
wheat crops. Miss 
Hind’s biographer 
is Kennethe M. 
Haig, herself a 
newspaper writer 
and editor, who 
must have known 
her subject well, 
for the book is in- 
timate and sympa- 
thetically put to- 
gether. The title 
Dr. E. Cora Hind is “Brave Har- 

vest,” and the pub- 
lisher is Thomas Allen & Co., 266 
King St., Toronto, Ont. 

Born on a farm in Ontario in 1861, 
Cora Hind moved to western Canada 
as a young girl, and was the first 
girl typist in that area. She began 
to write for the Winnipeg Free Press 
in 1883 and joined the staff of that 
paper in 1900. As agricultural editor 
she published the first Free Press crop 
report and estimate of yield in 1904, 
a service which, as it grew with the 
years, made her name widely known. 
Annually she motored through the 
prairies inspecting the growing crops 
and making estimates of yields that 
seemed almost uncanny. 

In her capacity as agricultural edi- 
tor, Dr. Hind traveled extensively. 
She visited Great Britain in 1923 
when the restrictions on Canadian 
cattle exports were removed. A sec- 
ond trip to Great Britain was made 
in 1928 as a meriber of a farmers’ 
marketing party. Again in 1932 she 
traveled to Great Britain with a 
cargo of wheat from Port Churchill 
via the Hudson Bay route, the first 
woman to make this trip after 
Churchill was established as a port. 

Great Britain, Ireland, the princi- 

pal wheat growing countries of 
Europe, Africa, India, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil were 
visited by Dr. Hind in a two-year trip 
around the world by ship, plane and 
train, from which she returned in 
1937. She told the story of this jour- 
ney in a book entitled, “Seeing for 
Myself.” 
@ The University of Manitoba pre- 
sented Dr. Hind with an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws in 1935 in 
recognition of her services to the 
husbandry of western Canada. She 
also was granted an honorary diplo- 
ma from the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, and was an honorary life 
member of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists. The Win- 
nipeg Free Press has established in 
her honor the Hind Memorial Schol- 
arship at the University of Manitoba 
for annual competition in the Science 
of Home Economic Faculty. 

“The years of her service with the 
Free Press,” comments Dr. Hind’s 
biographer, “cover the whole period 





By Carroll K. Michener — 


of transformation of the West from 
a primitive economy to a state of 
high achievement. . Never did 
E. Cora Hind find agriculture dull; 
never did she find it anything other 
than thrilling, a partnership with 
God.” 


@ Always a Woman.—She had trouble 
with editors at first—they wanted 
to use merely her initials in by- 
lines over her articles. But she 
wouldn’t have that. She wanted her 
sex at all times and in all ways to be 
apparent. And she kept it that way. 
This was the more remarkable be- 
cause she was of a people whose 
masculine gender finds it hard to yield 
to the feminine equation, as is evi- 
denced in the fairly recent comment 
of the London Morning Post’s editor, 
who said of Miss Hind: 

“It would be strange enough to 
us if a man of great experience could 
soberly and accurately forecast the 
crop—not just make a flukey guess, 
not just once be lucky, but time after 
time get nearer to the inner future 
truth than anyone else. But that this 
faculty would be centered in a wom- 
an—this, for some reason, seems ex- 
traordinary even in an era when al- 
most nothing in the faculties and do- 
ings of women can surprise us.” 

Dr. Hind was a poet, too—though 
she wrote no verse—as may be 
judged from this: “Those of us of 
the old new West who have been 
privileged to travel the prairie trails 
in summer heat and winter cold, in 
the awakening beauty of the spring- 
time, the promise of summer, and the 
golden fulfillment of autumn, when 
we set out alone ‘on the longest trail 
of all,’ will ‘go west’ with great con- 
tent, if the soft southwest wind 
brings to us the tang of wild sage 
and the prairie roses, of the beat of 
a thousand hooves as the herds go 
down to water, or the sibilant sigh 
of the wind through miles of ripening 
wheat.” 


@ Counting the Bushels.—There are 
legends about Miss Hind’s crop esti- 
mating. One has it that her inspec- 
tion procedure was to stop her car, 
march into the field, spin around 
three times with her eyes shut, and 
grab a stalk of wheat. Actually what 
she did was somewhat less pictur- 
esque. Her method included travel- 
ing thousands of miles by railway 
and buckboard, later by motor car, 
over all sorts of roads and trails. 
Says one observer: “She would drive 
a couple of hundred miles in a day 
and climb through 50 fences. And 
she would estimate a crop by looking 
at it from within the field.” 

Usually she left hér male compan- 
ions broken with fatigue in trying 
to keep up with her. A driving en- 
ergy possessed her. The climacteric 
of the western year filled her with a 
sort of exultation. She sized up the 
great fields from four sides, taking 
samples here and there. 

“To my mind,” she once said, “far 
too much has been made of the per- 
sonal factor in the annual crop esti- 
mate of the Free Press. It is true 
that I first suggested it, and that I 








have been personally associated with 
it ever since. But seldom is it point- 
ed out that this is a splendid exam- 
ple of public service on the part of 
a paper. These appraisals are vol- 
untary; they are unbiased; they cost 
a great deal of money. The Free 
Press serves its community in many 
ways, but this is a special service 
we have chosen to make to the West. 
I always say that there are three 
things the public never begins to 
pay the value of. They are bread, 
milk, and the daily paper.” 

It was not a mere chance that Miss 
Hind’s estimates were telegraphed 
over the world, that in all parts of 
Canada, in the United States and 
Great Britain, by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington and the 
corn trade of Liverpool, they were 
recognized as leading the list of 
the most _ consistently accurate 
estimates of the western Cana- 
dian wheat crop. In 1905 Miss 
Hind’s estimate was 85,000,000, and 
the crop was 84,506,857 bus; in 1907 
her estimate was 71,250,000, and the 
output 70,922,584; in 1909 her esti- 
mate was 118,109,000 compared with 
the actual yield of 118,719,000. 

So on until 1933, with only one 
break, 1912, “the wet year,’ when 
weather conditions were so uncertain 
that even-an approximate estimate 
was impossible, and with a partial 
break in 1926 when Miss Hind was 
stricken with illness. The annual in- 
spections were discontinued then and 
with the announcement there was 
issued a statement of the 29 esti- 
mates made, showing that by com- 
parison with those of the Dominion 
government and various wheat au- 
thorities, the Free Press had the 
highest number of the most closely 
accurate estimates. i 

Dr. Hind was 81 years old when 
she died on Oct. 6, 1942. 


ALBERT H. GILSTER. — Briefly 
noted in the news columns of The 
Northwestern Miller last week was 
the death of Albert H. Gilster, presi- 
dent of the Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter; Ill. He was the victim of a heart 
ailment, which ended his life in his 
seventy-fourth year. These facts 
about this useful and respected mem- 
ber of the flour industry have come 
to us through the kindness of one of 
his associates: 

He was born in Chester, Il., Sept. 
6, 1872, and passed away June 28, 
1946, at 9:30 pm. at his home in 
Chester, Il. 

He attended Teachers’ College at 
River Forest, Ill., and upon his gradu- 








Were we directed 
from Washington when 
to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon 
want bread. — THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. 
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ation taught school for a few years, 
Ill health forced him to give up teach. 
ing and his father established him jn 
the milling business at Steeleville, 
Til., in 1895. 

The mill at Steeleville, Il, was 
of 100 cwt capacity at that time and 
through the course of years has been 
built up to a daily capacity of 1,400 
cwts. A large concrete elevator has 
since been added at this site. 

Mr. Gilster was an exceptionally 
charitable man. He helped many a 
young person through college and 
always delighted in seeing them make 
good. He was one of the most ac- 
tive men in the development of Ches- 
ter, Ill., his home town, where the 
Gilster Milling Co. office is nov’ lo- 
cated. He was a charter member 
of the Chester Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as of the Rotary Club 
of this town, and served several years 
as president of the town’s school 
board. As president of the Buena 
Vista National Bank of Chester he 
was widely known in the banking cir- 
cles of the state. 

Mr. Gilster loved to read and was 
one of the best posted -in--southern 
Illinois. He had a library compar- 
able to any in that section of the 
country. 

He was a devout religious worker 
in the Lutheran Church and was a 
member of the St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Missouri 
Synod in Chester. 

Among the surviving members of 
the family are his brother, A. L. 
Gilster, vice president of the com- 
pany, and a sister. 


LESS TALK, MORE BREAD.—That 
long-suffering, forgotten worm, the 
public, is squirming. It grows articu- 
late. One voice of protest against 
the stalemates and general frustra- 
tions, deriving from unreasonably 
prolonged and perhaps wholly unrea- 
sonable disputes, is the Kansas City 
Times, upon the front page of which 
recently appeared this editorial: 

“Their Royal Highnesses, the Mas- 
ter Bakers Association and the sales- 
men’s union, are talking to each 
other. Isn’t that wonderful? 

“But still you can’t buy a loaf of 
bread like a self-respecting human 
being. You get it by luck, the favor 
of a grocer, or you stand in line. 
Only a people ealloused and humbled 
by wartime controls would take it so 
calmly. 

“Talk, Talk, Talk. The mighty 
have all the time in the World. 

“Through nearly a whole month of 
leisurely talk hundreds of thousands 
of people have received insu!ting 
treatment. Their interests have been 
completely ignored. And these are 
the people who support the baery 
industry with its. salaries and profits. 

“If there isn’t enough reason 
among the negotiators to agree, they 
could at least agree to arbitrat’ or 
toss a coin. Let’s have less talk 
and more bread.” 

We hear niuch of buyers’ strikes. 
Along with them ultimately wi'! g° 
the consumer’s curse—upon both of 
the plaguing ‘and often conten ptu- 
ous houses, and likewise upon a gov- 
ernment that presumes to pit one 
of them, and favor it, against the 
other. 

e@e:e 


Talk of 921% and 95% extra°tion 
of flour in England tempts carioon- 


-ists to depict the flour miller as 2 


chimney sweep, probably inspired by 
the famous‘cartoon in Punch during 
World War I. 
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WHEAT PRICE TO BRITAIN 
SET AT $1.55 BY CANADA 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canada will continue 
to supply wheat to Britain at $1.55 
pu regardless of what happens to 
price levels in the United States or 
Canada, it was learned here from a 
high official who said that the Cana- 
dian government realized that wheat 
prices on the Chicago market might 
advance sharply. 

It was admitted by the official that 
a substantial increase in the price of 
wheat in the United States “would 
mean temporary great embarrass- 
ment for our government, but there 
would be no change in Canada’s pres- 
ent export price policy toward Brit- 
ain.” 

This disclosure of the Canadian 
government’s wheat price policy came 
at a time when cabinet ministers, 
hoping desperately for speedy res- 
toraition of price controls in the 
United States, recognized the Cana- 
dian government’s inability to hold 
the price line indefinitely if controls 
should be permanently abolished in 
the United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


T. A. O’SULLIVAN TO SPEAK 
AT MEETING OF CHEMISTS 


Kansas City, MoT. A. O’Sulli- 
van, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and vice president 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., will 
describe the grain crop outlook at a 
meeting of the Kansas City Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held at the Hotel 
President on July 10. 

Application of electronics in chem- 
istry will be discussed by Dr. C. N. 
Kimball, vice president in charge of 
engineering, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, as the second feature 
of the chemists’ program. Dr. Kim- 
ball formerly was associated with 
the research laboratories of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co., and dur- 
iig the war was vice president in 
charge of research for Aireon, Inc., 
and on the technical advisory com- 
mittee of the Midwest Research In- 
stitute. 

The meeting will start at 7:30 
o'clock in the evening. 
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NUTRITIONIST AIDS BREAD 
RELIEF PLAN FOR MINERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dr. Herbert Lon- 
genecker, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Pittsburgh, an 
authority on nutrition, recently ad- 
vocated that miners and ,steel work- 
ers of this district get more bread 
and other wheat flour products for 
their basic food needs than residents 
of “white collar” sections. 

“Under present distribution ar- 
rangements, all communities are get- 
ting the same amount of bread, about 
60% of their normal requirements,” 
the doctor said. 

Aubrey Mallack, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, has submitted -a 
Plan to provide industrial and mine 
Workers with from 80 to 100% of 
their normal requirements of bread 
and “white collar’ communities with 
less than 60% or whatever is left 
after workers’ needs have been filled. 

James S. Crutchfield, committee 
chairman of the President’s famine 
emergency committee of Allegheny 
County, stated that “except in min- 
ing and industrial communities there 

been no evidence of suffering in 
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Allegheny County because of the 
bread shortage.” 

A determined effort is being made 
here by these committees and author- 
ities on nutrition to get more bread 
and flour for workers in heavy indus- 
try. They will appeal to bread and 
other food distributors to send more 
wheat product foods into mining and 
industrial communities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST ELEVATOR MEN 
ELECT ONE NEW DIRECTOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Truman Beggs, 
Occident Elevator Co., was elected a 
director of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization on July 
1. He succeeds M. R. Devaney, who 
recently retired from the same com- 
pany. 

Other directors, who were re-elect- 
ed, are: H. I. McMillan, Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co; B. C. McCabe, 
McCabe Bros. Co; Leo Carlin, F. H. 
Peavey & Co; E. D. Petterson, Car- 
gill, Inc; R. G. Cargill, Victoria Ele- 
vator Co; Stanley Ferguson, Kellogg 
Commission Co; L. J. Weidt, Com- 
mander. Elevator Co; N. J. Fitzger- 
ald, Hubbard & Palmer Co. 

All of the companies have Minne- 
apolis headquarters with the excep- 
tion of the Hubbard & Palmer Co., 
which is in Mankato, Minn. 
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24 NEW BRANCH MANAGERS 
APPOINTED BY PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Establishment 
of 24 branch offices throughout the 
country in line with Pillsbury Mills’ 
recent grocery and bulk products 
sales reorganization, and appointment 
of branch credit and office managers 
has been announced by F. A. Mc- 
Bride, director of office management, 
and W. H. Thune, general credit 
manager for the company. 

One man, in most cases, will serve 
in the dual capacity of credit man- 
ager and office manager. He will be 
in charge of office personnel and will 
handle the credit and office activities 
in the branch. 

Branches and credit and office man- 
agers are: Albany, A. Kleinberg; At- 
lanta, R. C. Benner; Baltimore, J. A. 














R. D. Lytle 


RESIGNATION—R. D. Lytle, for the 
past 15 years secretary and traffic 
manager for the North Pacific Mill- 
ers Association, recently announced 
his retirement from that position be- 
cause of ill health. 


Bratty; Boston, H. B. Ache; Buffalo, 
J. K. Wall; Chicago, W. N. Marsh, 
credit, J. K. Ellickson, office; Cin- 
cinnati, J. M. Butts; Cleveland, C. J. 
Johnson; Dallas, O. W. Grosskopf; 
Detroit, William Edgley; Jackson- 
ville, R. H. McCormick; Kansas City, 
M. A. Stanton. 

Memphis, E. H. Mulrooney; Mil- 
waukee, S. R. Albee; Minneapolis, 
M. J. Urseth; New York, C. H. Kraeg- 
er; Oklahoma City, N. O. Cotham; 
Omaha, C. McVey; Philadelphia, A. 
R. Williams; Pittsburgh, G. A. Sloss; 
Richmond, E. O. Hutcherson; St. 
Louis, J. D. Thornton; Scranton, H. 
Bates. 
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Abolition of CCC 
Urged to Save 


Government Funds 


Kansas City, Mo—A double ad- 
vantage in government finances 
could be obtained by the abolition 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and a 
return of the grain business to the 
regular trade, C. O. Pollack, vice 
president of the Kansas Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, points out in a recent 
letter to senators and representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The huge sums spent on the op- 
eration of the CCC would be saved 
on the expenditure side, while on the 
income side of the ledger more taxes 
would be obtained from the expanded 
grain trade business. The present 
duplication of services in grain han- 
dling is wasteful in both respects, 
Mr. Pollack pointed out. : 

The same export goals could be 
achieved by requiring the grain trade 
to set aside a specified percentage of 
its receipts for designated export 
countries, it was pointed out. 
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CARGILL PURCHASES CHAIN 
OF ELEVATORS IN IOWA 


Minneapolis, Minn.—L. L. Crosby, 
vice president in charge of the coun- 
try division of Cargill, Inc., has an- 
nounced the acquisition of Com- 
munity Elevators, Inc., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, effective July 1, 1946. The 
purchase included elevators at Ports- 
mouth, Redfield, Kennedy, Altoona, 
Runnells and Cummings, which are 
actively engaged in the feed indus- 
try as well as grain handling. 

Carl F. Swanson, formerly asso- 
ciated with Community Elevators, has 
been retained by Cargill as manager, 
with headquarters in Des Moines. 
Robert B. Couch will continue in his 
capacity as assistant to Mr. Swanson. 


BREADS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL G. CALLISON JOINS 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 


New York, N. Y.—Appointment of 
Paul G. Callison as representative 
in the Pacific Northwest, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Oregon, is an- 
nounced by P. Val Kolb, director 
of the Special Markets division of 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Mr. Callison’s territory will in- 
clude Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. He will call on flour mills, 
bakeries and other food processing 
concerns on behalf of B-e-t-s, Vex- 
tram, Oxylite and other products han- 
dled by the Special Markets di- 
vision. 

For the past four years Mr. Cal- 
lison has been serving with the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
Previously he was for 17 years a 
special representative for the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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EARL KLATT, DES MOINES 
FLOUR MAN, DIES AT 46 


Earl W. Klatt, 46, president of 
the Iowa Flour Co., died June 30 at 
his home where he had been con- 
fined since a heart attack three 
months ago. Mr. Klatt, associated 





Earl W. Klatt 


with the Iowa company since 1927, 
was elected president in 1943 and 
had been owner of the firm in recent 
years. One of the organizers of the 
Iowa Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, he was secretary-treasurer of 
the organization at the time of his 
death. 
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FIELD DAYS SCHEDULED 

Minneapolis, Minn. — University of 
Minnesota branch experiment sta- 
tions will tell how university experi- 
ments in small grains, corn and live- 
stock are carried out and how the 
newest scientific developments are 
passed on to farmers during a series 
of field days during July. Following 
the first gathering held on July 9, 
at Crookston, Minn., additional meets 
are scheduled for July 11 at Morris, 
July 12 a Wase@a and July 24 at 
Grand Rapids. A _ special visitors’ 
day at Duluth has been planned for 
Aug. 17. 
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Piper Places Bulk 
of Production 


in Popcorn Loaf 


Chicago, Ill.—According to Arthur 
Luxem, general manager of the Chi- 
cago wholesale bakery, H. Piper Co., 
practically all of that firm’s white 
loaf production is confined to pop- 
corn bread, a loaf containing about 
25% popcorn flour which was re- 
cently placed on the market here. 

The company has formed a subsid- 
iary sales organization, the Popcorn 
Bread Syndicate, which 30 bakeries 
in different sections of the country 
have already joined in order to make 
and sell popcorn bread. In Chicago, 
the new loaf has found a ready mar- 
ket, Mr. Luxem reports, and sales are 
showing continuous gains. 

The use of popcorn flour, it is said, 
has allowed the Piper company to 
maintain bread production through 
the shortage period without .curtail- 
ment. 
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Lawrence H. Miller 


PRESIDENT — Lawrence H. Miller, 
Miller’s Bake Shoppe, Buffalo, was 
elected president of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers at its recent annual 
convention in Buffalo. Other offi- 
cers of the association elected at the 
meeting include: first vice president, 
George Cron, Cron Bros., Inc., Rich- 
mond Hill; second vice president, 
Raymond Bleier, White Star Bakery, 
Rochester; third vice president, Henry 
Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx; treas- 
urer, Walter G. Bauer, Bauer’s Bak- 
ery, Brooklyn, and secretary, Percy 
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R. T. Miles 


M. Stelle, editor, American Inde- 
pendent Baker. 

THIRTY YEARS of government serv- 
ice were ended by R. T. Miles on June 
30, when he voluntarily retired to 
conserve his health. Mr. Miles since 
1920 had been in charge of general 
field headquarters of federal grain 
supervision at Chicago (now Regula- 
tory and Inspection Division). He 
joined the Department of Agriculture 
in 1916, the year in which the Grain 
Standards Act was passed. His ac- 
tive career since that time made him 
a well known figure in the grain and 


W. H. Mountain 


flour milling industries. With Mrs. 
Miles, he expects to enjoy a well- 
earned rest in his native down-state 
Illinois environment. 

ALLY TO BAKER — After 27 years 
with Standard Brands, Inc., and its 
predecessor, and for 17 years as man- 
ager of the branch office at Toledo, 
Ohio, W. H. Mountain has resigned 
to engage in the baking business, 
operating Mountain’s Bakery at 1410 
South Street, Toledo. He is also a 
partner with Paul Lichtenberger in 
Paul’s Bakery, Monroe, Mich., and 
with Charles Clutter, in Edward’s 


Leslie A. Ford 


Bakery at Adrian, Mich. Mr. Moun- 
tain was secretary of the Toledo Bak- 
ers’ Club for a good while and for 
the past several years has been its 
president. He has served as chairman 
of the Northwestern Ohio Bakers’ 
Golf League, and is a past president 
of the Toledo Lions Club 
SUCCEEDS FATHER — Leslie A. 
Ford, former vice president, has been 
elected president of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. He succeeds his 
father, J. Lloyd Ford, who has been 
named chairman of the board. 











OSTLY PERSONAL 





George H. Strietman, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Strietman Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a division of the United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America, has been elected 
vice president of the controlling or- 
ganization. 

* 


Saul Wooster of the New York of- 
fice of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., is visiting the home of- 
fice and will be away from his desk 
about a week. 

. 


John Fergus, for the past 10 years 
in charge of the New York offices 
of Kelly-Erickson Co., has resigned 
his position. Mr. Fergus was dis- 
charged from the army last January. 
He had been stationed in Alaska in 
the inspector general’s department. 
He has not yet announced his future 
plans. 

2 


Gus Fleischmann, New York flour 
broker, flew to Kansas City over the 
July 4 holiday on a brief business 
trip. 

* 

Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, and Mrs. Chin- 
ski stopped in Kansas City recently 
on a trip to the South. 

* 

Pfc. Ralph S. Herman, Jr., son of 
Ralph S. Herman, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, received his 
M. D. degree from the school of 
medicine of the University of Buf- 


falo June 22, and at the same time 
was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the army -medical reserve corps. 
He is now at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
where he will serve as interne for 
one year at the Santa Barbara Cot- 
tage Hospital. 
* 


Gordon Warstler, operating super- 
intendent for the Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co., Ligonier, Ind., recently delivered 
a paper on flour milling before the 
Rotary Club of that city. Milling, 
reports Mr. Warstler, “happens to be 
the oldest industry of Ligonier, dat- 
ing from 1887, when it was brought 
into existence by Marcus Lyon and 
Charles Greenleaf, and the third gen- 
eration is now active in the business.” 


When A. L. Jacobson, chairman of 
the board, Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, returns to the United 
States from a six weeks’ stay in 
northern Canada, he will serve as a 
delegate-at-large to further the elec- 
tion of an old acquaintance, Judge 
John L. White, to the position of 
chief commander of United States 
Spanish-American War Veterans. 

ee 

Clark R. Yager, vice president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, visited Kansas City recently. 

& 


Leonard J. Doyle, general sales 
manager for Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales, Alexander Calder, 


president, has announced. Mr. Doyle, 
with the company for 34 years, took 
his first job in the Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., plant—his home town—as a 
boy of 14. 

* 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative, Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
Frank R. Hays of the Hays Baking 
Co., Oil City, Pa., are fishing in 
Canada. 

® 


Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., with Mrs. Mohler, their 
daughter and son, are at Balsam 
Lake, Ont., for a holiday. Richard 
W. Mohler was recently graduated 
from a navy radar course and was re- 
leased from service after one and a 
half years’ duty. He will enter Syra- 


Big Tie-In Sale 
( ( ( ALMOST ) ) ) 


Five thousand loaves of bread to 
be given free to patrons of a Kansas 
City wrestling match, ordered by a 
business agent for a recent program 
sponsored by the American Legion 
from the Ark Bakery at Wichita, 
Kansas, were reclaimed by the bak- 





ery and ordered returned to Wichita: 


“We had no idea there would be any 
objection to giving away bread,” the 
agent said. 





cuse University this fall to study 
electronics. 
% 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, has returned from a trip to 
Ohio and Michigan where he called 
on shippers of cake flour. 


Frank H. Cross, Oklahoma City, 
traffic manager for the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

® 


Edwin N. Humphrey, secretary- 
treasurer of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co; L. C. Hutson, official of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Cotton Oil 
Mill Co., and Kermit Schafer, vice 
president, treasurer and general mean- 
ager of the Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., El Reno, have been named 
members of the board of trustees of 
the newly-organized Oklahoma public 
expenditure council, with headquar- 
ters in Oklahoma City. 


Henry Y. Klepper of Wauwatosa 
and George W. Wagstaff of Oshkosh, 
two Wisconsin representatives of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co, 
were in Minneapolis last week trying 
to get some early shipment flour for 
their customers. 

‘ * 


The C. E. Gray award has been 
presented to Dr. E. C. Thompson, 
Borden Co., New York; Dr. Arnold 
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H. Johnson, Sealtest Laboratories, 
Baltimore, Md. and Martin M. 
Kloser, Bowman Dairy, Chicago, IIl., 
by the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc. Chicago, Ill., for achievement 
in dry milk research. The only pre- 
vious recipient of the award is E. N. 
Craig of the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, St. Paul, Minn. 


David J. Wilson, in charge of semo- 
lina sales at the New York office of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is motoring with his family to upstate 
New York on business, and will leave 
by train from Buffalo for Minne- 
apolis, where he will attend the na- 
tional macaroni convention. 


E. Ray Wholihan, formerly adver- 
tising director for Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., has resigned to join the 
staff of a Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 

& 

At the recent outing of the Bakers 
Club of Philadelphia at the North 
Hills Country Club, hosts were Frank 
Eberhardt, Thomas Hallahan and S. 
G. Smith. 

@ 


Gene Flack of New York, N. Y., 
director of advertising and trade re- 
lations counsel for Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., addressing sales executive mem- 
bers of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce recently, said he wasn’t inter- 
ested in replies to a questionnaire 
asking whether people favor round 
or square crackers. “All we want 
to do is to give them crackers, round, 
square or any other shape,” he told 
his audience. 

& 


Harry Dobbyn, formerly of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., but now operating 
his own feéd mill at Abilene, Texas, 
visited his old associates in Minne- 
apolis last week. 


George W. Kulik of the Minneapo- 
lis Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is va- 
cationing, with Mrs. Kulik, in the 
lake district in northern Minnesota. 


DEATHS 


Joseph Kam, 81, widely known in 
western New York milling circles 
during his 62 years of active business, 
died July 5. Before he was 21, Mr. 
Kam assumed management of the 
John Kam Malting Co., which his 
father had founded, and held that 
Position until prohibition. In 1900 
he erected one of the country’s larg- 
est malting plants and was instru- 
mental in bringing to Buffalo the 
Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co. after 
fire had destroyed the Oswego plant. 
The milling firm took over the malt- 
ing plant and the firm became known 
as the Black Rock Milling Corp., 
feed manufacturer. Mr. Kam became 
treasurer of the firm, a position he 
held until his recent retirement. 


J. A. Thompson, 86, who had been 
active in the bakery business at Jack- 
Son, Tenn., for 50 years at the time 
of his retirement in 1932, died recent- 
ly at Houston, Texas, where his son, 
Charles A. Thompson, is president of 
the Fehr Baking Co. 











A. S. Ferguson, old and respected 
San Francisco flour jobber, died July 
- A member of the former firm of 
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Moore & Ferguson, he continued the 
business under his own name. His 
widow and three married daughters 
survive him. 


John Joseph Shannon, 63, who es- 
tablished in 1911 what became the 
Eatmore Baking Co., at Gainesville, 
Fla., one of the largest businesses of 
its kind in that part of Florida, died 
recently. 


Mrs. Frank E. Lange, wife of the 
well-known Chicago flour distributor, 
died July 3. Funeral services were 
held July 6 from the mortuary at 
4141 Cottage Grove Avenue. 


Frank W. Staub, 58, for 25 years 
sales representative for the Quality 
Biscuit Co., Waukesha, Wis., before 
retiring several years ago because of 
his health, died recently. 











OF 
UNIFORM 


Arthur Storey has been released 
from the army service and now is 
serving as sales manager for the P. 
F. Petersen Baking Co. of Omaha. 
Milton Petersen, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the company, also has re- 
ceived his discharge and is working 
in the purchasing department of the 
company. 


John Naughtin, co-owner of the T. 
F. Naughtin Co. of Omaha, who 
served five years in the army as head 
of a baking company, has rejoined 
his firm as sales manager. 
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FERRY OUTING PLANNED 


The enjoyable 2-day car ferry out- 
ings on Lake Michigan, made possible 
by the Ann Arbor Road for north- 
western shippers, which had to be 
abandoned because of the war, will 
be resumed again this year. This 
year’s outing will be held July 13-14 
on the steamer Wabash, sailing from 
Kewaunee, Wis. 














PRINCIPALS—Active in conducting 
the social affairs incident to the first 
1946 golf tournament recently held 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago at the 
Medinah (Ill.) Country Club were 
Ogden Geilfuss (left, above), Nation- 
al Grain Yeast Corp., who served as 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and W. E. Long, of the W. 
E. Long Co., president of the club. 
The final tournament of the club is 
scheduled for Aug. 8. 
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GOLFERS, WITH TOOLS—Among the enthusiastic 300 who turned out 
for the first 1946 golf tournament held recently by the Bakers Club of 
Chicago at the Medinah (Ill.) Country Club were the above golfers, com- 


plete with instruments of their avocation. 


They are, left to right: M. 


B. McClelland, manager, Purity Baking Co., Ottawa, Ill; A. M. Born- 
hofen, general sales manager, Anetsberger Bros., Chicago, Ill; Glenn E. 
Hargrave, sales and services, Paniplus Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Nor- 
man Trackett, Trackett’s Bakery, Woodstock, IIl. 


Crowd of 300 
Attends Chicago 
Bakers Tourney 


Chicago, I1].—Over 300 persons, in- 
cluding golfers, horseshoe pitchers, 
card players and kibitzers, sallied 
forth on fairways, planted them- 
selves firmly at tables and took 
careful stance before releasing ring- 
ers at the recent first golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, held at the Medinah (IIl.) 
Country Club. 

Among top winners in golf were 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co; Frank Wenter of Bakers Help- 
er; Frank Trochim, Polish Grocers 
Baking Co., and Rhudy H. Bemmels 
of Bemmels-Vaughan. George Chuss- 
ler of Bakers Weekly and Joseph 
Kaniecki, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., were introduced as the first 
and second winners of the horseshoe 
contest and selected their prizes. 

The three “do-grabs” were won by 
T. M. McGough, McGough Bakeries, 
Birmingham, Ala; Arthur Danzinger, 
Central Soya Co., Chicago, and 
Thomas A. Dillon, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago. John P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co; J. J. Swords, 
Blue Ribbon Pie Co., South Bend, 
Ind., and Walter Green of Gold- 
blatt Bros., each won a victory bond 
as a door prize. 

The blind bogey was shared in by 
John Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co; George Hackbush, Internation- 
al Milling Co., and James Degnan 
of Usher’s Associated Dairies. The 
two servicemen who were guests of 
the entertainment committee at this 
event both won prizes—one was a 
winner at horseshoes and the other 
drew a nonparticipant prize. Ralph 
Broadwell of Standard Brands, Inc., 
was the No. 1 nonparticipant prize 
winner, while Henry L. Brainerd was 
second. 

Among out-of-town visiters were 


E. L. Schafer, Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich; Karl Koep- 
plinger, Koepplinger Bakeries, De- 
troit, Mich; J. J. Swords, Blue Rib- 
bon Pie Co., South Bend, Ind; Ar- 
thur Beier, Beier’s Bakery, Dixon, 
Ill; E. L. Sikkema and Fred Rowe 
Dutch Treat Bakers, Inc., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich; M. B. McClelland, Purity 
Baking Co., Ottawa, Ill; A. J. Ellis 
and E. L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Detroit, Mich; R. J. Con- 
over, Lucky Boy Bakery, Galesburg, 
Til; E. A. Wilsher, Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich; T. 
C. Weltmer, Interstate Bakeries, 
Kansas City, Mo; L. R. Hood, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Aurora, am. en 3. PF. 
Goeken, Noll Baking and Ice Cream 
Co., Alton, Il. 
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ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Judges of the 
national “Food Plank for Peace” high 
school essay contest of Pillsbury In- 
stitute of Flour Milling History an- 
nounced recently that Marilyn Ann 
Tinkey, 15, Manson, Wash., and Har- 
vey C. Chong, 17, American Chinese 
of Hilo, Hawaii, are the first prize 
winners. 

Urging a long-term food plan, Miss 
Tinkey said, “we will have to pro- 
duce more food and distribute it 
better or fight over what we do 
have.” She asked that the United 
Nations work as hard to “put over 
a food plank for peace as they did 
to win the war.” 

Mr. Chong suggested agricultural 
rehabilitation that will restore the 
“constructive energies” of war-strick- 
en lands. “People needing relief 
want, and should be given, not as 
much bread as seed wheat, not as 
much milk as cows, not as much 
food as the facilities to produce it,” 
he said. 

The two winners received one year 
college scholarships and air trips to 
Washington and New York. 
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Conservation Now Means Feed 
Supply Later, Farmers Told 


Chicago, Ill—-Farmers were coun- 
selled this week to adopt close con- 
servation measures in their use of 
feed for the next several months, 
but to plan normal operations in live- 
stock and poultry raising next fall 
and winter. The advice was sent out 
through daily newspapers, farm jour- 
nals and radio stations by the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association. 
Specific ways in which feed can be 
conserved were cited. 


The association’s release said that 
farmers from coast to coast face the 
problem: ‘Shall I liquidate all or part 
of my livestock, or shall I hold on 
with the hope of better days ahead?” 

While admitting that with daily 
changing conditions it was not possible 
togive specific planning advice tofarm- 
ers in general, the association pointed 
out that in doing his own planning, 
each farmer should keep in mind that 
this country has already begun to 
harvest a grain crop which will 
amount to around 6,000,000,000 bus, 
if the weather is favorable. Also 
that between now and next Novem- 
ber there will be put into inventory 
approximately 100,000,000 tons of hay 
and 150,000,000 tons of grain, plus 
several million tons of oil meal. 

“Regardless of whether this will 
be enough to feed the livestock pop- 
ulation then on hand, it is an indica- 
tion that a man should not go out 
of business,” the association stated. 
“It would seem, therefore, that farm- 
ers should plan to manage their farm 
business in such a way that they feed 
a minimum amount during the sum- 
mer but have sufficient livestock and 
poultry on hand next fall to conduct 
their normal livestock business.” 


The nutrition council of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association 
prepared the following suggestions to 
help the feeder bridge the gap dur- 
ing the summer months until feed 
supplies became more plentiful: 

1. Save feed by making full use of 
pastures with chickens, turkeys and 
pigs. 

(a) Large amounts of feed may be 
saved by restricting the feed given 
to growing chickens, turkeys and 
pigs in pasture, which forces them to 
consume more pasture. 

(b) Lush pastures such as sudan 
grass, ladino clover, etc., if available, 
make possible even greater saving 
than ordinary pasture, if the other 
feed is restricted. 

(c) Oats, which are likely to be 
more abundant than other grains 
during the next few months, are ex- 
ceptionally well suited to restricted 
feeding. 

(d) For poultry on pasture, gravel 
or granite grit is essential. 

While the maximum use of pasture 
will not produce the highest rate of 
growth, it can be made to save up 
to one third of the feed required by 
growing chickens, turkeys and pigs. 

2. Save feed through proper feed- 
ing of dairy cows. 

(a) Cows are better able to use 
pasture than any other animal. On 
especially good pasture, cows will 
eat very little grain. 

(b) During the acute feed shortage, 
grain should be fed conservatively— 
not over 1 lb of grain to 4 lbs of 
milk. Feed may be saved by culling 
out poor producers and shy breed- 
ers and sending them to the butcher. 

(c) With good pastures, heifers 


from 6 to 15 months of age will do 
well without grain. 

3. Save feed through elimination 
of unprofitable animals. 

(a) Cull nonproducing hens, broody 
hens, molting hens and borderline 
birds that might normally be kept 
in the flock. 

(b) Separate growing cockerels 
from pullets at an early age and 
market the cockerels as early as lo- 
cal conditions permit. 

(c) Market meat animals at an 
early age; broilers at 10 to 12 weeks, 
turkeys at 24 to 26 weeks, pigs at 200 
to 225 lbs. Beyond these points, the 
efficiency of feed usage decreases 
rapidly. 

(d) Maintain pullet laying flocks. 
Pullets lay more eggs on less feed 
than hens. Sell old hens as soon 
as they stop laying. 

4. Save feed through good man- 
agement. 

(a) Animals that are free from 
parasites and disease make the best 
use of feed. 

(b) An abundance of fresh drink- 
ing water at all times will save feed. 

(c) Feed carefully to avoid waste. 
Use properly constructed feeders, 
and do not fill feeders too full. 

(d) Make the best use of home- 
grown grains and oil meals. Efficient 
use of grains requires that they be 
balanced with proteins and minerals. 
For example, on corn alone a pig will 
have to eat about 22 bus of corn to 
get enough protein to grow to market 
size. He can do the same job in one 
half the time on 11 bus of corn and 
100 lbs of protein. The same prin- 
ciple applies to other animals. It is 
a big waste of grain to feed it with- 
out supplementation. Similarly, it is 
a big waste of protein to feed pro- 
tein concentrates without grain sup- 
plementation. 

(e) Adequate feedings of salt to 
four-footed animals will save feed. 

(f) During the present feed short- 
age, beef cattle producers can help 
greatly by making the utmost use 
of pasture and silage. 

Observance of these suggestions to 
the fullest extent will not only bene- 
fit the feeder himself, but will do 
much toward preventing liquidation 
of livestock and help keep our na- 
tion on a high nutritional level, ac- 
cording to the association. 
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PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY GLOBE MILLS’ DIVISION 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of F. G.-~Saunders as manager and 
Harry Mullen as assistant manager 
of Globe Mills’ northern California 
division is announced by P. J. Mc- 
Kenney, president of Globe Mills di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

With headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, both men will continue their 
former duties in the division in addi- 
tion to their new assignments, Mr. 
Saunders as bulk products sales man- 
ager and Mr. Mullen as manager of 
the commercial feed department and 
as manager of the Globe plant in 
Sacramento. 

Mr. Saunders joined the Pillsbury 
organization in 1923 and opened its 
west coast branch in 1929 after serv- 
ing in various sales and executive 
capacities in the Midwest. Mr. Mul- 
len, with Globe since 1925, supervised 
production of flour and commercial 








feeds until 1942, when he was trans- 
ferred to Sacramento to manage the 
company’s plant there. He retained 
managership of that plant when 
transferred to the commercial feed 
position in San Francisco. 
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FOOD AGENCY DISAPPROVES 
MACARONI FORTIFICATION 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency has ruled that “no 
need exists for a specially prepared 
protein food where the increase of 
protein is accomplished by the addi- 
tion of gum gluten” and has reject- 
ed application for issuance of a defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
gluten macaroni products. 

Manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts may add wheat gluten to their 
product to bring the protein content 
up to 13% by volume, the administra- 
tion has ruled in amending existing 
standards of identity. The agency, in 
announcing its findings, ruled against 
the addition of wheat gluten to in- 
crease the protein content of the 
macaroni product to 18 to 20% “or 
even 40%” stating: 

“Notwithstanding the lower starch 
content of alimentary ‘pastes con- 
taining 18 to 20% or even 40% of 
gluten, their dietary effect is but 
little different from that of ordinary 
macaroni products. . . . Persons suf- 
fering from diabetes derive little if 
any benefit from the use of these 
foods. . ...” 

The administration concluded that 
“it will not promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers 
to adopt a definition and standard of 
identity for gluten macaroni prod- 
ucts.” 
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PAWNEE WHEAT PROMISES 
GOOD RECORD IN KANSAS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Resistance of 
Pawnee wheat to Hessian fly, plus its 
superior yielding ability, is rapidly 
giving this newer variety of wheat 
supremacy in the heart of the wheat 
belt area through central Kansas, 
C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, said 
in Kansas City recently. Indica- 
tions are that Pawnee will make 
an exceptionally good record this 
year. 

There is a growing recognition 
among Kansas farmers of the desir. 
ability of putting part of their wheat 
crop in early maturing varieties, Mr, 
Skiver added. Such a seeding pro- 
gram staggers the year’s crop haz- 
ards and spreads the risk from vary- 
ing weather conditions. 

Seed wheat field inspections for the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement \sso- 
ciation were opened recently at Well- 
ington, where 12 inspectors began the 
job of viewing 2,207 applications for 
seed wheat approval. 
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15c ADVANCE GRANTED 
ST. LOUIS BAKERY HELP 


St. Louis, Mo.—Increases of about 
15c an hour have been granted to 
1,400 bakers employed in 18 St. Louis 
wholesale bakeries. The increases, 
which will bring the bakers’ average 
wage to $58 a week, will be rctro- 
active to May 1 upon signing of in- 
dividual contracts. Other provisions 
of the new contracts include in- 
proved vacation plans, time and a 
half for work after 40 hours in any 
week and hiring of new employees 
through the union. 











BREAD BY AIR EXPRESS—When an area-wide bakers’ strike recét- 
ly threatened to close Roy H. Scrivener’s hamburger drive-in cafe at 
Springfield, Mo., Mr. Scrivener wired a Los Angeles, Cal., friend to «it- 
express him a shipment of bread .and buns. Mr. Scrivener, center, is 
shown here helping transfer the shipment of 200 loaves and 80 doz bins 
at the Kansas City, Mo., airport into a small plane for reshipment t? 
Springfield. 
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Heavy Sale of Packaged Bread 


Shown in N.Y.(C. Grocery Survey 


New York, N. Y.—Somewhat more 
than 47% of the families of this 
city buy 50.8% of all packaged 
pread and 75.9% of all muffins and 
rolls, according to a survey recent- 
ly conducted here by the New York 
Times among 400 retail grocery out- 
lets représenting a 3.2% cross sec- 
tion of the city’s groceries. 

The remaining 52.8% of the fami- 
lies, in the lower half of the city’s 
income group, bought 75.3% of the 
total loose bread supply, the survey 
showed. 

Leading brands in both high and 
low income groups jockeyed for top 
selling positions. “Bond” accounted 
for 14.9% of all bought by the up- 
per half, and “Wonder” and “Silver- 
cup” each accounted for more than 
10% of the total. 

Closely following in the upper in- 
come group were “Thomas,” “Ward,” 
“Taystee,” and “Arnold” bread, while 
loose and chain store brands also 
provided more than 10% each of 
the total. 

Among families in the lower in- 
come group, loose bread accounted 
for 28.1% of all bread sales. Among 
branded breads, “Silvercup” took 
first place with 15.1%, ‘“Taystee” 


second with 13.1%, and “Bond” third 
with 12.4%, with “Ward” and “Won- 
der” following closely. Chain brands 
in this class accounted for only 
5.4% of the total. 

Brand distribution figures correlat- 
ed closely with sales volumes. “Bond” 
is stocked by 84.1% of the upper 
income stores, but in only 62.1% of 
the stores in the lower income group. 
The leader among low income stores, 
“Silvercup,”. was stocked in 85.6% 
of the lower income stores, and by 
77.7% of those in the upper income 
classification, where it ranked sec- 
ond. 

More than 75% of the upper in- 
come stores stocked “Wonder,” and 
66.2% stocked “Thomas.”- Among 
stores in-the opposite classification, 
56.8% carried “Wonder,” but only 
15.2% stocked “Thomas.” ‘Taystee,” 
second favorite of lower income fam- 
ilies, was stocked by 66.3% of the 
stores they patronize, but in only 
56.1% of the upper income stores, 
where it’ ranked sixth. 

Unpackaged bread, stocked by 
59.2% of the upper income stores, 
accounted for only 11% of all bread 
sales. In lower income stores it was 
carried by 66.7%. 





J. H. CALDWELL RETIRES 
FROM RALSTON PURINA CO. 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. H. Caldwell, vice 
president and director of buying of 
the Ralston Purina Co., retired from 
the company May 31, marking the 
conclusion of 28 years with Purina. 

He became ‘a vice president of the 
company in 1928 and is widely recog- 
nized in the grain and feed trade for 
his many services in trade associa- 
tions. He was president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
member of the executive committee 
and a director of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association and di- 
rector of the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association. 

After nearly 45 years at work in 
the grain trade, Mr. Caldwell is still 
not eager to quit working and has 
announced plans to open a brokerage 
business at 512 Merchants Exchange 
Building in St. Louis immediately. 

E. A. Cayce, assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant director of pur- 
chasing, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of purchasing suc- 
ceeding Mr. Caldwell. 
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(. W. CHAPIN, VETERAN 
FEED BROKER, SUCCUMBS 


Chicago, Ill—Chester W. Chapin, 
head of the Chapin Feed Co., feed 
brokerage firm here, died suddenly 
from a heart attack July 7. 

The name of Chapin had been con- 
nected with the feed industry for 
Many years, and Mr. Chapin had been 
an officer of Chapin & Co., at one 
time one of the better known formula 
feed manufacturing concerns in the 
country. After this firm went out of 
business, Mr. Chapin entered the bro- 
Kerage business. 

Among Mr. Chapin’s business affili- 
ations were the Newsome Feed Co., 
the Parks-Chapin Co. and the Central 
Feed Supply Co., all of Chicago. 

Funeral services were held July 9. 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR MEN 
HEAR CONVENTION REPORT 


Pittsburgh, Pa—A report on the 
recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors in Chi- 
cago was presented to the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club at its luncheon meeting, 
recently, by its delegate, J. T. Sherry, 
Henkel Flour Mills. 

Mr. Sherry asked the full co-oper- 
ation of the club with the national 
organization in contacting flour dis- 
tributors to ascertain increased costs 
of their organizations over their 1942 
figures. E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; W. H. Stokes, King Midas 
Flour Mills, and R. H. Ague, Inter- 
national Milling Co.,; have been ap- 
pointed to work with the distributors 
on costs. 

A. P. Cole, flour broker, gave an 
account of the elections of officers 
of the national organization. He at- 
tended the convention as a board 
member. 
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F. C. BING URGES CABINET 
POST FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Speaking at the 
recent convention of the American 
Home _ Economics Association here, 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of 





‘the American Institute of Baking, 


Chicago, stressed the need for a cab- 
inet post for.public health. 

“As our government functions at 
the present time,” Dr. Bing said, 
“there is no single and authoritative 
voice speaking in the interests of the 
country’s health. The creation of a 
cabinet post for public health, long 
thought of but never accomplished, 
would give us this voice of authority. 
It would be the responsibility of this 
cabinet officer to keep the various 
agencies of the government informed 
of the country’s health needs. 

“Within the structure of this de- 
partment should be places of leader- 
ship which would be held by members 
of. the home economics profession— 
nutritionists. and. dietitians. Their 


work ‘in furnishing valid information 
on health jneeds could direct the 
thinking of those who must be better 
informed if we are to have a healthy 
citizenry.: 

“A present emergency points up 
the extreme need for such direction. 
Our supplies of riboflavin are being 
cut to a dangerous level and these 
could be restored immediately if nec- 
essary information concerning its 
importance to the dietary of the coun- 
try was given to those in control 
of the corn sugar supplies. It would 
take only five one hundredths (1/500) 
of the corn sugar produced in this 
country to provide dextrose for the 
manufacture of sufficient supplies of 
riboflavin. That amount would pro- 
duce enough riboflavin for medicinal 
purposes, for enriched bread and oth- 
er nutritional needs, for UNRRA, for 
enriched flour for our troops abroad 
and for animal feeds within the coun- 
try itself. Lack of awareness of 
this need has brought about the 
shortage. Similar shortages current- 
ly existing can be traced to parallel 
lacks.” 
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PACKAGE FOOD EXPANSION 
PLANNED BY FISHER MILLS 


Seattle, Wash.—Planned expansion 
in the field of grocery products has 
been announced by the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. O. OD. Fisher, 
president of the company, and John 
L. Locke, general manager, advised 
the firm is instituting a new divi- 
sion to be known as “package prod- 
ucts division,” with John Walker as 
manager. 

Kenneth R. Fisher, former assistant 
sales manager in charge of grocery 
products, has been promoted to treas- 
urer of the company. 

Mr. Walker, former general sales 
manager, vice president and director 
of P. Duff & Sons, Inc., has been en- 
gaged since last fall in making a 
study of production and distribution 
of Fisher products. Expanded sales 
in the package food field are expect- 
ed as wheat and other grains become 
more plentiful. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. 
CONSIDERS CARR MERGER 


Chicago, Il]l.—At a meeting of the 
board of the Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. here recently, a proposal that 
that firm merge with the J. B. Carr 
Biscuit Co. was taken under consid- 
eration with a decision to be forth- 
coming in about a month, according 
to Guido Bahr, chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated company. 

In November, 1944, the Carr com- 
pany offered consolidation but was 
turned down. Approximately 70,000 
Consolidated shares, about 22% of 
capitalization, were held by Carr as 
of last November, according to a re- 
port filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The J. B. Carr firm, with head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
plants there and in Greenwood, S. C., 
with another planned for construc- 
tion in St. Louis. Stock is closely 
held, with total capitalization of 
$154,000 in preferred stock and $600,- 
000 in common. Total assets aggre- 
gate about $3,500,000. 

In addition, the company owns 75% 
of the stock of Detroit Biscuit Co. 
and J. B. Carr, president, has a pri- 
vate holding of 22% of that stock. 

Capitalization of Consolidated con- 
sists of 323,000 $1 par shares. To- 
tal assets were $3,934,467 as of Dec. 
31, 1945. 
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S. F. POINDEXTER DIES 


> 


Veteran Secretary of Piedmont Mill- 
ers Association Succumbs After 
Lingering Illness 


Richmond, Va.—The long illness of 
Samuel F. Poindexter, secretary of 
the Piedmont Millers Association, re- 
sulted in his death July 7. Mr. Poin- 
dexter, who had been in the hospital 
for several weeks, was considered 
improved sufficiently last week to 








S. F. Poindexter 


warrant his convalescent return to 
his home. 

Mr. Poindexter assumed office with 
the Piedmont group on April 1, 1926, 
succeeding Charles J. Todd, who had 
been its secretary since the organiza- 
tion of the association in 1924. Aside 
from his official function of shepherd- 
ing the activities of millers in the 
Potomac States region, Mr. Poindex- 
ter was noted for his writing of light 
doggerel verse, usually of an ironic 
vein, touching upon milling practices 
and trade customs. 

Funeral services were observed 
here July 8, followed by cremation in 
Washington, D. C., the next day. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARNINGS INCREASE SHARPLY 

Chicago, Ill.—Share earnings of the 
National Tea Co. in the 24 weeks 
ending June 15 were reported by 
Robert V. Rasmussen, president, as 
being equal to $1.45, compared with 
57c a common share a year earlier. 
Net earnings amounted to $960,669, 
compared with $393,735. Taxes in 
the 24 weeks were $652,000 against 
$507,000 in the 1945 period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLLEGE INCREASES QUOTA 
FOR MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Manhattan, Kansas.— The quota 
for maximum enrollment in the four- 
year curriculum in milling industry 
at Kansas State College has been in- 
creased from 65 to 75 students, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, M. S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of the college, has announced. 

The 65-student limit was estab- 
lished by the state board of regents 
in 1937. Applications from a number 
of veterans have been received and 
the new quota was established to help 
accommodate them. 

In the five years prior to the war, 
an average of 20 students per year 
were graduated from the department. 
Officials believe that in the coming 
years, 25 students per year may be 
graduated. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Release of commodities from 
price control, enabling millers to purchase 
wheat more freely, has given a decided 
boost to flour sales. Volume is not heavy 
judged by normal standards, however, since 
few mills are willing to sell more than 
their expected production for a few days 
ahead. The hazards of a return of OPA 
dictate caution. As a result, large book- 
ings are scarce and sales fall far short 
of filling the heavy demand from buyers, 
most of whom have so little flour that 
they are willing to take any sales basis 
that the seller wants. 

Bookings, of southwestern mills aver- 
aged around 63% of capacity last week, 
which included a part of the final week 
of June when sales were lower. Toward 
the end of last week sales approached 
80 to 100% of capacity. Sales in the pre- 
ceding week were only 31% of capacity, 
while the figure was 177% a year ago. 

Sales centered on a range of about $1.45 


@1.50 over old ceilings, representing the 
subsidy loss and the market advance in 
wheat. The 85% restriction on domestic 


flour shipments had the effect of forcing 
millers to confine sales largely to old cus- 
tomers and this resulted further in induc- 
ing flour buyers who were seeking more 
flour to offer and accept prices consider- 
ably higher than the general level in 
order to build up their stocks from other 
sources. In some cases sales of this kind 
ran as high as $1 over the general level. 
A few round lots of 20,000 to 40,000 sacks 
were reported booked on such a basis, pre- 


sumably for forward shipment. 

The threat of OPA’s return tended to 
hold down family flour business some- 
what, since the problem of resale prices, 
should the price agency be restored, re- 
mained in doubt. By midweek many dis- 
tributors were backing away from _ ship- 
ments, and millers were not encouraging 


them to take flour under the circumstances. 
Export trade was largely stymied by the 
lack of licenses for foreign shipment. No 


licenses had been issued for July-August 
- quotas so far, and most mills are un- 
willing to sell without having the li- 


cense in hand. Cuban business has been 
held up for this reason and also because 
the Cuban government subsidy apparently 
will be paid on an arrival basis only, in- 
stead of on a contract sale. One reason 
for holding up issuance of July-August li- 
censes was said to be to allow time for 
further consideration of the base period, 
which is now the year 1945. 

Most millers are unhappy about the ex- 
pected return of OPA, since they feel that 
any rollback of wheat prices now will 
put that grain back into a tight situa- 
tion and bring about black markets of 
various shades. Farmers having a taste 
of higher prices are not likely to be free 
sellers at the old ceilings. 

Production continued to expand moder- 


ately, with mills in the Kansas City area 
operating around 78% of capacity, com- 
pared with 64% a week ago and 72% a 
year ago. 


Quotations July 6, 80% flour, sacked, 
Kansas City: hard wheat bakery flour $4.75 


@4.05, family flour $5.45@5.70; soft win- 
ters, bakery $4.75@5, family flour $5.45 
@5.70. 

Twelve mills report domestic business 


active, 6 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour is exceptionally 
good with prices sharply higher but sales 
are light due to the unsettled status of the 
wheat market. Shipping directions are 
good, 


Wichita: Mills last week operated from 
70 to 100% of capacity, for an over-all 
average of 82%, a decrease of 13% under 
the preceding week. All sales were on 
day-by-day basis. Prices rose to cover in- 
crease in wheat prices and withdrawal of 
subsidy. 


Hutchinson: The ghost of OPA made its 
presence felt in mill offices last week and 
was a very successful business deterrent. 
Flour was sold in greater volume than 
for months, but compared with a normal 
new crop rush, business amounted to a 
mere trickle. Mills seldom deviated from 
their policy of dodging contracts, feeling 
a revival of price control would only 
nullify them. Bookings for the most part 
were of a spot nature, fiour to be shipped 
within a week. Bakery demand was wide- 
spread and insistent. Bakers did not quib- 
ble over prices. They wanted flour and 
wanted it generally sooner than they could 
get it. Family trade was slow. Mills 
discouraged buying by this branch because 
of control uncertainty. Quotations for flour 
advanced $1.40@1.93. 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight im- 
provement in sales last week which ranged 
from 40 to 60% and averaged 58%, com- 
pared with 52% a week ago and 160% 
a year ago. Approximately 63% of sales 
went to the bakers and 37% to the fam- 
ily trade. Operations ranged from 50 to 
100% and averaged 65%, compared with 
75% a week ago and 85% a year ago. 
Former prices terminated with the re- 
moval of subsidies and ceiling prices. Quo- 
tations, 100-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 


points, July 6: family 80% extra emer- 
gency in trucks $5.45@6, carlots $5.15@ 
5.70; bakery carlots, unenriched $4.45@ 
4.63; in trucks $4.90@5.08. 


Texas: The entire 85% allowable do- 
mestic production for July has already 
been allotted by the mills and shipments 
are being made as instructions from buy- 
ers are received, but practically no ad- 
ditional sales are being made. Some job- 
bers are reported delaying the forwarding 
of shipping directions on the chance that 
OPA will: soon be reinstated and the ad- 
vance in flour necessitated by the with- 
drawal of subsidies may be revoked. Op- 
erations are generally at full capacity, 
with flour te apply on sales to government 
agencies made from Commodity Credit 
Corp. set-aside wheat accounting for part 
of the output. Prices were advanced $1.03 
sack as an offset to the loss of the sub- 
sidy. Quotations July 6: 100’s, 80% ex- 
traction, family flour $5.46, bakers flour 
$4.75, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Flour production here 
full steam ahead with more and 
ing amounts of wheat available. All mills 
are on a _ six-day week, operating full 
time to make up for time lost in May and 
June. Bookings are relatively light due to 
the fact that millers have enough busi- 
ness to handle for the next three months. 
Prices are abnormal. Exact quotations 
can not be had. Millers expect to con- 
tinue rapid production throughout’ the 
month of July if they can continue to 
obtain sufficient quantities of wheat. Bread 
and bakery products are still short in this 
area, most bakeries limiting the amount of 
loaves per person. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: The past week was a hectic 
one for spring wheat millers. With the 
expiration of the OPA, millers began re- 
ceiving telephone calls and telegrams from 


is going 
increas- 


their customers asking how soon _ they 
would be able to sell them flour again. 
The mills, of course, were in no better 


position to offer flour than they were be- 
fore, but the trade seemed to think dif- 
ferently. 

Then the wheat market started advanc- 
ing, but buyers wanted flour regardless 
of the price. The strength in wheat, how- 
ever, was purely nominal, since there was 
no trading. Wheat is just as scarce as 
ever, and mills have to depend for run- 
ning time upon allocations by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. These, while small 
in comparison with needs, have been wel- 
come, and have enabled mills to take care 
of distress cases among their customers. 

Mills are still unable to offer flour for 
other than immediate shipment, and the 
quantity depends upon how much wheat 
they can get from the CCC—possibly 25% 


of capacity. At that, however, they sold 
last week about 75% of their capacity, 
in widely scattered small lots, compared 


with 62% a week earlier, and 89% a 
year ago. When they could load out a 
car, they notified a customer that a car 


was being shipped and billed it that day. 
It is undefstood that one big company 
retains title to the flour while in transit, 
and bills customer for same on date of 
arrival at destination. 

The probability that some sort of price 
control legislation will be re-enacted keeps 
the muddied waters of trade from clarify- 
ing, and millers are extremely cautious 
about entering into new commitments. A 
rollback to old ceilings might very well 
follow, entailing a lot of annoyances. 
Consequently, they sell only when they can 
get the wheat and have the flour actu- 
ally milled. 

The going market price on bakers’ patent 
at Minneapolis seems to be around $4.85 
@4.95 sack, and on family patent the old 
ceiling, plus enrichment and the subsidy, 
or $5.49. 

Quotations July 8: spring standard 80% 
$4.85@4.95, family 80% $5.49. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Plenty 
of inquiry is evident, but, with few excep- 
tions, mills have no flour to offer for east- 
ern shipment. No local wheat is to be 
had, while those receiving aid in the form 
of CCC wheat loans, say the quantity 
available is not enough to relieve the pres- 
sure on them. Anyway millers are not 
keen about selling, because of the many 
uncertainties surrounding the grain mar- 
ket, and the possible re-enactment of an- 
other OPA law. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: With no OPA regulations, more 
flour was sold locally last week than for 
some time. However, no forward bookings 
were made, and sales were in single cars 
at market day of shipment. Practically 
all bread flour sold was from the South- 
west, as northwestern mills continued out 
of the market. Sales were on a day-to-day 
basis for immediate delivery. Some busi- 
ness was done in soft winters and this 


was also confined to single cars. A lim- 
ited business was also reported in family 
flour, all for immediate delivery. Quota- 
tions July 6: spring $4.72@5.09, family 
flour $5.54; hard winter $4.50@5.86, soft 
winter $5.10@5.30, all 80%. 

St. Louis: Local mills say they have 


not sold any flour for July shipment er 
later. However, they have booked a few 
ears for immediate shipment to their regu- 
lar trade. With the present conditions 


prevailing they prefer to wait and see 
what may transpire in Washington be- 
fore making future bookings. Jobbers re- 
port that they have been able to secure 
some replacement cars from their regu- 
lar mills and have distributed the flour 
among bakers, enabling them to continue 
baking. No further reports are heard of 
bakers having to shut down on account 
of not being able to secure flour. 

Central states mills report bookings rath- 
er light, due to uncertainties of present 
conditions, and for immediate shipment 
only. Flour prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. 


Toledo: A standby attitude and position 
has been forced on the millers due to the 
suspension of OPA. Some relief was af- 
forded by the receipt of the first car of 
new soft wheat at Toledo July 3. No 
more had been received beyond this token 
shipment, and there is no certainty as to 
what extent the farmers will sell and ship 
under conditions now prevailing. They 
don’t need the money and may elect to 
hold wheat pending further developments. 
Jobbers are out of flour and probably won’t 
have any more until the new crop ship- 
ments come in. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales are being made to the 
bakery trade for shipment in July as the 
wheat becomes available. Demand is de- 
scribed as terrific. There is no forward 
booking and the aim of mills, for the 
present at least, is to supply bakeries with 
sufficient flour to maintain business, al- 
though their operations are greatly cur- 
tailed, with most shops forced to close 
part of each week. The price of flaur has 
jumped about one third since the OPA 
controls ended. The retail trade generally 
reports that a price increase in bread is 
inevitable. While there has been some 
loaning of wheat by the government, it 
has been very small in proportion to the 
amount required to keep mills operating. 
The answer to the present difficulties is 
the new crop. 

Quotations July 6, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bakery flours, northwestern $5, southwest- 
ern $5; soft wheat $5.35, all 80% ex- 
traction. 


New York: Although the situation is still 
unsettled, arrivals of flour begin to show 
improvement. They are inadequate for the 
insistent demand, but they are an indica- 
tion that the southwestern crop is moving 
and should be heavier every week. New 
offerings are also limited. They are for 
July shipment only, with a top of $6@ 
6.10 for Kansas straights, which in com- 
parison with general figures of $5.17@ 
5.25, do not command sales even though 
a week ago in a developing black market 
they would have been interesting. 

Spring wheat mills’ offerings lag. Prac- 
tically no high glutens are offered and 
family flours are also generally’ scarce. 
West coast cake grades are out of the 
market and other soft winters are like- 
wise offered sparingly. Sales to chain 
bakers are still not in volume and far be- 
low their requests. 

Quotations July 6: spring standards $5.35 
@5.75, southwestern standards $5.15@5.28, 
all 80%. 

Philadelphia: The flour market was in a 
chaotic condition last week, due to un- 
certainties created by the presidential veto 
of the price control extension bill. Re- 
moval of the 50% government set-aside is 
hailed by mill spokesmen as a forerun- 
ner of much larger purchases of wheat for 
milling. However, the situation is con- 
fused by uncertainty as to whether new 


OPA legislation will be enacted; the fate 
of the subsidy program, and the _ fu- 
ture course of cash wheat prices. It is re- 


ported that some mills have resumed sell- 
ing in limited quantities for July ship- 
ment. Demand continues far in excess 
of the limited offerings, which are being 
distributed among regular large and small 
bakers as equitably as possible. There 
is no evidence of any mills taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of price controls 
and the exceptionally heavy demand, and 
mill policy is to retain the profit mar- 
gin at the former level. Following the 
end of OPA on June 30, the subsequent 
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at $5.17@5.33; hard winter $5.17@5.35. 
soft winter straight nearby $5.17@5.35, aj 
80%. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives, with 
few exceptions, marked time the past wee; 


and waited until a more definite price 
policy is given to them by their mills, 
Those few who sold flour quoted high 


and fluctuating prices with no certainty 
that mills will be permitted to deliver 
the flour at the prices quoted if the Op, 
is retained and controls made retroactive, 
Majority of mill representatives stated they 
thought any flour orders written the past 
week might reflect unfavorably on them 
or result in large loss to their mills, go 
preferred to stay on the sidelines, especial]. 
ly while the confusion prevailed. Jobbers 
had little, if any flour and one of the 
largest warehouses took thee opportunity 
to clean up the empty space. Few flour 
men ventured far from home or office and 
were alerted for new flour prices or offer. 
ings and OPA developments. 

Bakers with small flour stocks on hand 
closed the majority of weekdays or alto- 
gether. This heavy industrial area is not 
taking the bread shortage lying down, and 
bakers and their customers are telling 
Washington that bread is a vital part of 
daily diet. Fourth of July demanis for 


flour and bread at grocery stores were 
large, but went unsatisfied as flour stocks 
are nil and bread supplies are the lowest 
ever known. 

Quotations July 6: hard winter flour 
$5.25@5.27, high gluten not quoted, spring 
wheat standard flour $5.66@5.77, high 
gluten not quoted, soft wheat bakery flour 


$5.29@6.29, Pacific coast not quoted, fam- 
ily flour $5.65@6, all 80% extraction. 
Boston: Mill agents are more active in 
accepting new flour business with the 
abrupt termination of OPA. They report 
that wheat is easier to acquire since the 
government set-aside is eliminated and 
cash wheat is moving better. Bakers whose 


inventories are on the verge of exhaus- 
tion display a willingness to obtain flour 
at any price, but are somewhat shocked 
when they learn the actual cost. Mills 


generally are not taking advantage of the 
situation, but previous ceiling prices are 
increased by the loss of the subsidy, high- 
er cash wheat prices and higher freight 
rates, so that the net result is a figure 
of $1.50 to $1.60 sack above old prices. 
Thus far, there are no general bread price 
increases, but it requires little figuring 
for bakers to realize that an increase must 
result if they are to operate in _ black 
figures with the higher cost on flour and 
other raw materials, plus current wage 
increase. Quotations July 6: spring patent 
$5.17@5.50; southwestern patent $5.17 (05.50; 
Texas patent $5.17@5.50; soft winter patent 
$5.17@5.50, all 80%. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Trading in flour failed to loosen 
any with the exit of OPA and the situa- 
tion remains tight as ever. This was due, 
of course, to uncertainty as to whether 
OPA will remain dead. If there was cer- 
tainty that there would be no revival, it 
is believed that members of all sides of 
the industry would be pleased and would 
voluntarily do everything possible to hold 
prices in line. 

Buyers were afraid to purchase flour 
because they might get stuck if OPA 
was revived. However, some threw care to 
the wind the latter part of the week with 
plans to pass higher prices on to retailers 
and thereby to the consumer. Then, too, 
it was felt that the flour could be shipped 
and sold before Washington makes up its 
mind one way or another. 

Approximately 90% of wholesalers in this 
territory were closed, giving vacations for 
the entire week covering July 4. 

Flour prices advanced, some only 60@ 
65c over the old ceilings, some higher. 


Quotations July 6: family flour, plain 
$6.02; bakery flour $5.05@5.15, both nom- 
inal. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: Pacific Northwest flour mills 


made offerings last week to bakery and 
wholesale customers, but not in large quan- 
tities. Prices were raised only sufficient- 





advance in wheat prices, combined with ly to take care of the loss of the sub- 

the loss of the subsidy, necessitate in- sidy. A waiting policy was decided upon 

creases of approximately $1.47 sack. by mills and until the OPA issue is set- 

Quotations July 6: spring wheat nominal tled, mills are not offering more than 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 

Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% ............ $...@6.54 
Spring standard 80% ...... . 4.72,.@5.09 
Hard winter family 80% ....... ee Sie 


Hard winter high gluten 80% eS oe 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... 4.50@5.86 
Soft winter high gluten 80% vy: fee 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 5.10@5.30 
Rye flour, white ............... oe vee 
TRO “HOU, GRE cc scccccccivcion TT. wee 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... 4.54@4.57 
New York 
Spring family 80% ............ a Se 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... er: ye 
Spring standard 80% .......... 5.35 @5.75 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... @ 


Soft winter standard 80% 


RMVO MOC, WRIGS csveccccccivess 

Bye Mlour, Gark ...6.c.ccccccces wee: eee 

Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... 5.25@5.50 
Seattle S. Francisco 

Family patent 80%. $...@... $...@... 


Soft winter str. 80% ...@... ...@... 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 


5.15 @5.28 
net oe 


prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...@5.49 $...@... $...@... $..-@-:: 
4.85@4.95 ...@... ...@... ..-@5.00 
03 -@..- §.46@6.70 ...@... «2 De 

oe 4.75 @4.95 ee ee 5.00 

ere REAR teer, wre ove 02 - Over 

--@ ... 4.78@56.00  ...@... «5.36 

T. eee we, ar oD coe oe @ ove 
er eee 6s one wr. ee oe @ oe 
«~»-@4.40 oe @® eve ses .. GAD 
Phila. Boston Cleveland *Nashville 
ae eit Pee OO See See A 
a wee ~ ERO. SCCeee a 
5.17@5.35 5.17@5.50 Te) wee y + 
5.17@5.35 5.17@5.50 +ooee wee oo @ ov 
5.17@5.35 5.17@5.50 er er so Gee 
TT , Le ew Nene be ooo ae 

, oe ee sor ves Gna pe» Oats 

Toronto **Winnipeé 
Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $... 05.30 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 04.80 
Spring first clear{ - @3.30 Ab sin 
Spring exports§ ..... @11.70 
Ontario soft winterst @5.50 P see 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@5.55 ...@-°°° 


**In cot 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
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sufficient flour to take care of immediate 
requirements. This helped some bakers 
materially, however, because of their short 
supplies. Wheat is difficult to purchase. 
New quotations July 6, f.o.b. mill, 100’s 
cottons: hard wheat $4.48, high gluten 
$4.68, bluestem ‘bakers $4.48, pastry and 
pie $4.19, fancy hard wheat clears $4.36, 
whole wheat 100% $4.68, graham $4.48, 
cracked wheat $4.48. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


_pprmaee 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are working to capacity to clean up ex- 
port orders on hand by the end of July, 
the close of the crop year. No business 
of this kind may be carried over into 
the new crop season. So far the wheat 
poard has made no announcement with 
regard to the export policy for new crop 
pusiness; therefore, no export orders for 
August and subsequent months can be 
taken. Plenty of business is in prospect. 
Domestic trade goes on steadily. The re- 
duced output for this market is being 
distributed equitably. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels in the domestic market and the 
export price is also stabilized. Quotations 
July 6: for export, government regulation 
four $11.70 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Montreal 
seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, 
for shipment to end of July; top patents 
for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra 
where cirtage is performed. 





Winter wheat flour business is slow. 
supplies of wheat have dried up. Do- 
mestic buyers’ requirements of flour are 


light and there is sufficient to cover this 
demand, but there are no export sales. 
Prices are at ceilings. Quotations July 6: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $5.55 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 


Old crop wheat is hard to get. Farm- 
ers are making no deliveries. Their stocks 
ef this grain are now all gone. New crop 


wheat will be available before a great 
while. The ceiling is the price. Quotations 
July 6: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 
Vancouver: There continues no change 
in the export picture with all business 


controlled through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce and no private exports 
permitted with the usual heavy Far East- 
en buyers of Canadian flour, such as 
Manila, Hong Kong and Shanghai. 


In the domestic field, demand is hold- 
ing steady with the bulk of buying com- 
ing from large bakers engaged in bread 


manufacture. Smaller operators are still 
working on a reduced basis as a result of 
shortening and sugar scarcities. Store 
sales are likewise down considerably for 
the same reason. 

Prices for hard wheat grinds are un- 
changed at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons, July 6: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Only limited supplies of Ontario cake 
and pastry flour are available here with 
demand only fair and price steady at $7.50 
to the trade. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four last week was confined to small lots 
worked to Belgian Congo, South American 
countries and British and Dutch West In- 
dies. Domestic trade continues on a good 
scale and supplies are moving freely. 
Quotations July 6: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Market very unsettled, with 
demand good for what little millfeed there 
is to be had. Trading basis is around 
$65 for bran and $70 for middlings, and 


this level seems to have been established 
by the mixers, probably based on what 
they had been paying for ground grains. 


Some of the biggest milling companies had 
no millfeed whatever to offer from Min- 
heapolis, because their local units were 
idle, but did sell a little at other points 
at the full advance. The possibility of 
the OPA being reinstated, with a roll- 
back in prices to the old ceilings, makes 
millers cautious about trading. They will 
tot sell unless they actually have the 
feed on hand and ready to load, and very 
few, of course, can accumulate more than 
&carload at a time with wheat as scarce 
a it is. The current production of many 
of the smaller interior mills is barely suf- 
feient to care for their local mill door 
demand and no increase is looked for 
until after harvest. While trade will take 
‘very ton of millfeed offered for immedi- 
ale shipment, they are evidently afraid 
of present price levels and are not any 
More interested in buying for even next 
nin shipment than millers would be in 
ing. 


Kansas City: Slackening demand followed 
‘ade apprehension that an OPA price 
‘llback was likely, and the price peak 
ot around $70@70.50 for millfeeds faded 
late last week. The market was erratic 
With sales in the wide range of $65@69, 
With the average around $67@68. Mills 
Were fairly eager sellers, although volume 
~ Rot really heavy. Some resale offer- 
"88 appeared at the market peak. 

nylttchinson : Millfeed demand was not 
arly as active following abolition of 
Wbsidies and price control. Limited offer- 
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ings found takers but many buyers backed 
away and marked time pending clarifica- 
tion of price control. Quotations: $70@71, 
Kansas City basis. 

Fort Worth: A few scattering cars are 
being offered, but bulk of production still 
going into mills’ own mixed feeds or to 
flour customers in mixed cars. Quotations: 
mill run, burlaps $70@74 ton, delivered 
TCP ($20@24 higher than prices prevail- 
ing before expiration of OPA). 

Salina: Demand is tremendously heavy 
with prices sharply higher and supplies 
considerably below trade requirements. Bids 
for millfeed are around $70 ton, basis 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Mills report bids on mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City, ranging from 
$67.50@72.50 ton. Meager offerings large- 
ly absorbed by mill door trade. 

Oklahoma City: Strong demand and scant 
stocks continue in the millfeed market. 
With removal of ceilings, prices are as 
follows: burlaps, carlots for southern de- 
liveries, $3.40@3.65 cwt, for northern de- 
liveries $3.40@3.60. 

Buffalo: Even at the suddenly advanced 
prices, the demand for millfeeds continues 
unabated, although there is a note of 
caution on the future due to the possi- 
bility of the return of the OPA and ceil- 
ing limitations. The trend is very firm. 


Quotations: $66.25 sacks, straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Boston: Confusion prevails in the feed 


market as a result of termination of price 
controls. Many sellers as well as buyers 
are standing on the sidelines until the 
future price policy is determined. There 
are reports of offerings ranging from $65 
@75 ton, but a true picture is hard to 
A limited amount of business is 
reported consummated, but only for im- 
mediate delivery. Mill run $65@75 ton. 


Philadelphia: Demand is good, but sup- 


plies are extremely limited. Quotations 
are entirely nominal; mill run $54.84@ 
55.34. 

Pittsburgh: Corn is offered more freely 


here since OPA ceased functioning. Prices 
much higher than former ceilings are quot- 
ed and some buying of corn was noted the 
past week. Oats are offered more liber- 
ally but not much buying of oats is noted 
because of high prices asked. No wheat 
feeds offered. Millfeeds nominally quoted 
$80 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand urgent; 
and prices uncertain; 


supply limited 
no definite prices 


quoted but reported advanced over old 
ceiling prices of $56.20@56.70, at least 
$20@30. 


Portland: Prices nominal at old ceilings, 
$46.50 ton for mill run. 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of mill- 
feed, although at record levels, is insuf- 
ficient for requirements of domestic trade. 
Searcity of other lines of feed account 
for the unprecedented demand. Exports 


are prohibited. Ceiling prices prevail. Quo- 
tations July 6: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, mids. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are in strong de- 
mand and supplies are far short of re- 
quirements. Small lots from Alberta are 
moving to British Columbia, but the great 
bulk of the run from western mills is 


moving to eastern Canada. Sales in the 
prairie provinces are quite small. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic situation continues 
to show improvement in the matter of 
supplies and the demand is_ seasonally 


easier although still heavy. Western mills 
continue to operate at capacity and are 
freer with millfeed offerings to coast buy- 
ers, Prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Business is at a standstill. 
For several weeks now, not a single car- 
load of rye has arrived in this market 
for sale, and local mill and elevator stocks 
have long since been exhausted. Even 
nominal quotations have been withdrawn, 
and no trading is expected until harvest- 
ing of the new crop begins. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour is not offered here. 
Mill representatives state at least another 
30 days will elapse before their mills will 
grind any rye. No quotations given. 

Buffalo: There are no open market quo- 
tations because of the rapidly changing 
market conditions. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.60, Wiscon- 
sin pure straight $8.20, Wisconsin white 
patent $8.65. 

Philadelphia: The undertone on _ rye 
flodr was very firm last week, but the en- 
tire situation is nominal, with offerings 
extremely limited. 

Chicago: The rye flour situation remains 
unchanged with most mills out of the 
market. No sales are being made. 

St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 

New York: Rye mills are not quoting 
and contracts are practically cleaned up. 
The situation is not expected to change 
until the new crop begins to move. 


Minneapolis: 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills still have 
a few weeks of active operation ahead. 
This is export business which is booked 
for shipment by end of July. No new 
orders have been taken. Domestic trade 
is slow. Prices are the ceiling. Quota- 
tions July 6: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 
lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow. Supplies are only moderate 
but sufficient to take care of buying or- 
ders. Quotations July 6: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.60 per 100 lbs on July 8; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-o0z packages $2.89. 





UNITED 
Visible supply of grain 


STATES VISIBLE 
in the United States, 


GRAIN SUPPLY 
as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 29, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 

















7—Wheat—, -—Corn——, -——Oats——, -——-Rye——,._ -Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
1,966 1,794 914 312 236 18 28 1 122 4 
204 382 oe o. o:6 8 250 es ee 
1,879 5,982 172 407 365 3,057 693 310 399 
761 644 ee T 141 _ ve es TT ée 
433 1,704 5,609 1,485 241 2,268 121 3,690 162 1,018 
7,353 18,382 es 680 340 1,029 191 214 2,612 
i, i Bee ee 8,633 6,771 65 168 363 860 27 10 56 
REVENUE hee ucscccs 905 2,979 142 208 ae ve o's we 
Hutchinson .......... 4,161 5,749 2% es se as ae es é% os 
Indianapolis ......... 101 324 1,959 1,510 56 99 21 52 2 9 
HMamens City ......00. 4,323 7,348 1,007 1,326 44 65 5 141 86 364 
pe ee 337 146 26 6 45 ° o> 4,376 3,071 
Minneapolis .......... 1,540 3,424 462 245 647 588 55 856 1,390 3,921 
New Orleans ........ 821 647 153 421 oe ae gg 3s oe ee oe 
NOW ZOFK oc ccsvccne 539 31 9 35 12 5 os 60 na os 
GRAMME. ci cbecoccactcs 378 1,117 1,493 1,521 96 §1 14 ee 20 96 
FOOTE cicvsercrccweses “— ‘6 296 495 9 bs ee 6% “- 51 
Philadelphia ......... 1,736 765 636 95 25 55 5 454 as 16 
Be 303 107 310 95 43 11 oe 2 7 1 
St. Joseph .......... 357 785 336 876 22 230 ee 2 13 70 
es EE 6 cise veacdece 143 417 1,205 717 57 141 2 23 s 83 
WEOIER nce ces ccces 3,796 2,566 és o% ‘3 3 ee és 4 136 
BANE 60.6 60.6008 00008 ° 3 58 os «> 219 $a ae 
SOE. 6:55 54.005 08% 40,332 61,255 14,914 10,622 2,703 8,535 251 6,661 3,615 11,907 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minn Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. . Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 2 200% 200% eee 
July 3 205% 205% eee eee TTT 
July 4 HOLIDAY. 
July 5 200% 205% ee eves eer 
July 6 200% 205% 
July 8 200% 205% ° 6-76 _— 
o-—CORN—~» c RYE ~ c OATS— ~ 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. Mar. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 2 156% 156% etes ote dive bess 93% 87% 93% 84% 
July 3 161% 161% eee aces “es 92% 85% 90 82% 
July 4 HOLIDAY 
July 5 166% 166% nA bade fees 90% 84% 90 81% 
July 6 162% 161% 87 82% 85 18% 
July 8 coee ceee 84% 80% 82 76% 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 5, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 











Port Arthur 6,218 684 5,662 3,565 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,351 or 589 119 
Churchill ...... 1,878 ee ee ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEE: ict ake es 74 955 1,178 

ee 9,521 684 7,207 4,862 

Year ago - 79,544 1,461 13,178 3,738 

Receipts during week ending July 5: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,578 59 936 235 
Pacific seaboard. 373 oa 24 3 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ee 5 py ne 35 

TAGE ir vvcees 1,956 59 960 273 

Shipments during week ending July 5: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Se op cheeses 2,302 86 1,857 478 

ee 73 26 212 83 
Pacific seaboard. 338 wt 12 we 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

fee 9 “sé 22 34 

WOON os cacacs 2,722 112 2,102 597 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1945, to July 5, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 183,998 3,691 62,693 39,309 
Pacific seaboard. 52,384 -. 2,195 633 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


OFM. -GIV. ceases 781 2,414 2,135 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to July 5, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 228,393 4,342 71,104 38,699 
-. 2,018 


Pacific seaboard. 66,789 497 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a ee 11,053 1,467 965 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 29, 1946, and June 30, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
June June June June 

29 30 29 30 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
WORE 2 ccccs 57,794 75,054 377 13,077 
FOU. 60eeveen 16,414 11,208 eee eee 
MR, She se ode 3,155 9,604 3,334 
Rye .. 326 6,599 ss% 474 
Barley o's 4,467 14,479 154 1,019 
Flaxseed 1,024 395 eee eos 

Soybeans 3,322 5,401 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets June 
29 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, none (260,000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 29, 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
MNS. fie 850 x5 150 a's ss o8 
Pe eee “6 vs oe 154 
New York ...... 25 os . ee 
rere eee 3 
»., Eeeie tren 178 és oe 154 
June 22, 1946 ... 216 wi aT 182 
June 30, 1945 ... 12,001 3,566 479 904 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

June June July 

15 22 6 


18,350 


June 


. 29 
Five mills 14,548 
*Four mills. 


6,205 *none 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 29, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis ess --- 12,230 14,670 
Kansas City .. 352 250 2,125 2,950 
Philadelphia .. 260 220 ves vee 
Milwaukee .... 60 3,360 4,290 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended June 29, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis... 468 114 20 14 620 109 
Duluth ..... 36 22 166 154 292 28 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











HELP WANTED 








RE, SR AEE IIE TES SSRIS 
Vv i atedeented aieieeiaianinmninntimtnieenanet 
WANTED — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for man to take charge of corn storage 
department of large corn mill. Must be 
experienced in receiving, grading and 
handling of corn in storage. Address 
8057, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 

apolis 2, Minn. 





PERMANENT POSITION FOR MAN WITH 
necessary qualifications in practical ex- 
perience feed mill operations including 


millwrighting, mechanical maintenance 
and all phases of production. All appli- 
cations will be treated in strictest con- 


fidence. Address 8041, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Y E Ss ! sea 
We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 
We Redesign Old Mills 
We Streamline Plant and. 
Office Routines 


If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO, 


Business Engineers 
Merchants Exchange 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 7 


CEREAL CHEMIST — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
diversified experience. Desires permanent 
connection with progressive concern. 
Available immediately. Address 8047, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 














v J 

WANTED—A STAND OF 10x42 OR 10x36 

rolls, Address 8052, The Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 


| vBUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v aonrmaremnnninc moaemnatter me 


WELL LOCATED ESTABLISHED FLOUR 








milling and feed manufacturing business 
in southern Ohio. Cheap power. Address 
8045, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn, 





Your Assets and Capital Stock 
Are Worth More Now 


We Are Willing to Pay You 


ror vor CASH 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


We are principals acting in our own 

behalf. All transactions held in strict- 

est confidence. Personnel retained 

wherever possible. 

Address: Box 1203 147 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the ; 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1016 Baltimore + 








Kansas City, Mo. | 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 

 . && b 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minna. Minneapolis 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Bakers’ Costs 





(Continued from page 9.) 


The market responded to bullish 
market influences when the purchas- 
ing power of the Department of 
Agriculture was temporarily with- 
drawn. 

This set-aside lapse. Mr. Creed 
said, will ease the tightness in fats 
and oils. He predicted that the coun- 
try .will experience an additional 
over-all improvement in this field 
within the next few months. 


Flour 


Although the 85% domestic, flour 
production order and the 80% ex- 
traction rate are still in effect, Mr. 
Creed anticipated an end of these 
restrictions also within a few months’ 
time. The ABA is doing nothing to 
push the elimination of these or- 
ders, he revealed, since .it is be- 
lieved they will be drawn down by 
their own weight before September. 


Surplus Psychology 


Mr. Creed observed that the propa- 
ganda machine on famine relief has 
slowed down during the last several 
weeks and that the trend of think- 
ing and planning has taken. on a 
“what-to-do-with-surpluses” blush. 
He recalled that deficit scares are 
usuallysonly temporary and that’ sur- 
plus disposal creates an almost..con- 
tinual pressure on administrative 
minds. 

Such surplus predictions are based 
on the fact that European crops 
will be harvested by early fall, as 
will the anticipated abundant Amer- 
ican outturn. With 450,000,000 bus 
of;.wheat allotted to domestic con- 
sumers, 250,000,000 bus ear-marked 
for foreign shipment at recent OPA 
price levels and prospects that for- 
eign agriculture ‘will make some 
measurable recoveries from last year, 
an outlook for domestic surpluses 
does not seem far out of line. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CRAWFORD BROS., INC., 
WILL OVERHAUL MILL 


Crawford Brothers, Ine, Watton, 
N. Y., manufacturers of poultry and 
dairy feeds for 53 years, have»closed 
down its mill for a few weeks to 
make some necessary repairs, and 
others that have been planned for 
some time. With the existing scarcity 
of grains; the owners felt this was an 
ideal time to make these repairs. 
Once the repairs have been com- 
pleted;.the firm will be in better po- 
sition than ever to serve its custom- 
ers, its officers believed. 

This mill, incidentally, is said to be 
the only one in the East equipped 
with a conveyormeter, which meas- 
ures the exact amount of each ingre- 
dient going into a feed, and auto- 
matically closes the operation down 
if one of the ingredients runs out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. M. TOWNSEND NAMED 
CANDIDATE FOR SENATE 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Clifford M. 
Townsend, associated with the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
former Indiana. governor, has been 
nominated Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator for Indiana. 
His nomination was virtually unani- 
mous, few votes being cast against 
him in the party convention held hére 
recently. During the last war he 
served as food advisor with the de- 
partment of agriculture. 
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Set-Aside Garnered 
37,000,000 Bus 
Before Expiring 


Washington, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture spokesmen estimate that 
the government set-aside program 
brought in about 37,000,000 bus of 
1946 wheat before requisitioning was 
suspended with the end of price con. 
trols. - 

The estimate was based on wheat 
marketings since the beginning of 
the new harvest. Under the requigi. 
tion plan, the government bought one 
half of all wheat marketed. 

At the same time, the department 
announced officially that it had ob. 
tained 11,714,000 bus of wheat in the 
six-day period ended July 3. This 
was the government’s share of the 
grain marketed before the set-aside 
was suspended. 

The set-aside was imposed in an 
effort to obtain 250,000,000 bus of 
wheat from the 1946 crop for export 
to hungry nations abroad. 

When price controls expired, the 
government suspended its set-aside 
pragrams. It also announced it would 
not-buy at more than ceiling prices. 
Prices went above ceilings imme: 
diately and the government withdrew 
from the market. 





--USDA Stymied 


(Continued from page 9.) 


are rehabilitated and the supply out- 
look: is markedly optimistic. The 
feeding of wheat to animals appears 
to have been checked at least tem- 
porarily and if reliance ¢an be placed 
on competent observers such as Her- 
bert Hoover, the acute world grain 
crisis has ended and the problem of 
the next 90 days is one of manage- 
ment of supply rather than one of 
drastic restrictive measures. 

Conversations: with government 
grain officials lead to the belief that 
they are more. than half willing to 
turn back the export business to the 
private exporter. 

No matter how Congress disposes 
of OPA there is strong reason io be- 
lieve from statements made by sta- 
bilization officials that even if OPA 
is reinstated grains will be decon- 
trolled early this fall if all the favor- 
able crop factors are achieved. How- 
ever, grain trade officials think that 
now ‘is an appropriate time for the 
government to get out of the grain 
business. If, as is’ contended by 
private grain traders, they can buy 
the government requirements with 
less disturbance to the markets, it is 
seen that they will save the Amer! 
can consumer substantial sums of 
money on food outlays by holding 
grain prices within reasonable bounds 
and at the same time halt a price 
trend which would eventually have 
the result of pricing our agricultural 
commodities out of world markets 
and lead to the restoration of na 
tional programs by foreign countries 
of self-protection from our higher 
priced commodities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


R. S. GOLDEN RETIRES 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Robert N. 
Golden, assistant general traffic mal 
ager of the Soo Line retired July 
1, and was succeeded by H. E 
Benson, with the title of freight traf: 
fic manager. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
































“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM’”’ , | ee 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” | 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA h 
3 ¢ 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL @ CANADA © 
as A eS. emer Millers of Canadian 
“7 Hard Wheat Flours 
gpa SI 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” ee 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel = 





Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


i 
: 
i 
é 
5 
g 


PURITY + THREE STARS _—_—or 


QUEBEC 


. 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING ene 
a morency, Viceroy of New France, Mont- 
morency Falls with a height of 240 feet 
is higher than Niagara. 
Located only a short distance from 
G ee t AT W & ST Quebec City, it is one of the many at- 
tractions in the Province of Quebec 
which is viewed annually by thousands 


ob AT T L t from all parts of Canada and the U.S.A. 


Particularly beautiful viewed from the 
bridge to the Island of Orleans and visible 


M A i T L A N D for miles on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, the falls have been a land- 
mark to travellers on and along the 


M U Te) N St. Lawrence from earliest times. 


Source of hydro electric power today, 
it serves the needs of many industries in 
this district and in Quebec City. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


peda 2 SRSSK PMN on si 2 ee ee ec ee en 





S—<—=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 






w juTe 4 JUTE - 
} JUTE COTTON . 

. BAGS cs A G S BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 











} A. recriee-sormaa.-rnomo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 























Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT ©” ———"-~WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS =) | FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Pail reel Crescent 
Nelson sia cei iis: cate a Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN 


PY SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Dries, gy 


Robin 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW + SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG » TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL » MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES 


MONTREAL - 


ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 


FARM EDITORS’ PROGRAM 
FEATURES FOOD LEADERS 


New York, N. Y.—More than 50° 
editors of farm papers participated 
in a forum at a three-day meeting 
of the American Agricultural Editors 
Association in this city. Paul S. Wil- 
lis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, acted as chair- 
man. The viewpoint of food proces- 
sors ‘was expressed by Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board of Gener- 
al Foods Corp., who is a member of 
the Famine Emergency Committee, 
and M. Lee Marshall, chairman of 
the board, Continental Baking Co. 
and executive director of the Emer- 
gency Food Collection. 

General Foods played host one eve- 
ning, members toured the National 
Biscuit Co. plant in the morning and 
Standard Brands, Inc., was host at 
a luncheon. 

The editors: said that America’s 
farmers are squarely behind the gov- 
ernment’s famine relief program but 
feel that the grain needed for export 
must be secured without dangerously 
upsetting the national economy. 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON ©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 














e@ 
Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


> 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





R. OS PRA 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
és 


Krag: Street, Kust 
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L 


PORON TO, CANADA 





FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBuE Appress, GILLESPIE,” SypNry 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 








Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & Sons 
bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


* CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 






WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 





= 


*SAMESRICH” a eee 
SS ==s5 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Wiiadnoks and Importers 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 











Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 4 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour MONTREAL - CANADA 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
Gable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








3 d ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





‘sae 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 








Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
DA Fe + a 




















THE 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








“WINGOLD” 


WHEAT and RYE 
FLOURS 


Recognized for 


QUALITY and SHOP PERFORMANCE 


80% Emergency wheat flour—milled according to govern- 
ment regulations—is of the same high standard as always 
dominated “WINGoLD” products. ' 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SRE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. 
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The story is told of the soldier- 
artist who ran across a quaint char- 
acter wandering about outside an 
army camp. 


Soldier: I’ll give you $5 if you'll 
let me paint you. 

The man hesitated, scratched his 
head. 

Soldier (urging, reaching for his 
billfold): That’s easy money. 

Wanderer (finally): There ain’t no 
question about that. I was trying 
to figure how I’d get the paint off 
afterwards. 


¥Y ¥ 


Rastus (throwing down four aces): 
There, guess I win this ole pot! 

Sambo (angrily): You play this 
game honest, boy, play it honest. I 
knows what cards I dealt you! 


¥ ¥ 


Mrs. MacTavish: Cameron! Cam- 
eron! Dinna swear that way! 

MacTavish (who has just hit his 
finger with the hammer): Wumman! 
If ye know any better way, now is 
the time to let me know it! 


¥ Y¥ 


Two passengers sat next to each 
other on a passenger train, and 
neither spoke to the other as the 
train clicked off mile after mile. 
However, one of the two, an old but 
spry gentleman, kept watching the 
other’s mouth. Finally, he shouted 
at the younger man, “Blast it, I know 
now that I’m getting deaf. You have 
been talking to me for half an hour 
and I haven’t heard a word you said!” 

“Take it-easy, mister,” came the 
answer, “I’m chewing gum.” 


? 


As the “sin-splitting’”’ Negro preach- 
er in an Alabama community 
launched his tirade against crap- 
shooting and other forms of gam- 
bling, the buxom old lady on a front 
bench nodded vigorous approval and 
spoke emphatic amens. Then, sud- 
denly, he switched his attack to gos- 
sipers. 

His recent ardent supporter was 
immediately indignant. 

“Now,” she said, “he done stopped 


>> 


preachin’ an’ took to meddlin’. 


¥ ¥ 
Nit: I’m better than George Wash- 
ington. 
Wit: How come? 
Nit: He couldn’t tell a lie. I can 


but I won't. 
¥ ¥ 


Office Boy: Please, Mr. Jones, my 
grandmother is dead, and so I must 
get off early to go to the funeral 
match—I mean the baseball cere- 
monies—that is— 

¥ ¥ 


Cannibal Cook: Shall I stew both 
of those cooks we captured from the 
steamer? 

Cannibal Chief: One will be 
enough. Remember what that Amer- 
ican told us? Too many cooks spoil 
the broth. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(MIGLUTEN) 






"MASTER 
MILLED' 
Spring Wheat Flour 












Francis M. Franco 
~~ FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: © 
New York City and San Franciseo 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSAu_E ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


——at 


P. O. Box 646 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz, Charleston, Mo. 


— 





—, 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BI_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
" PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 


IMPORTERS 


Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 


Damrak 47-48, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Amsterdamsche Bank 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorrracH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: * 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


, Subscription Room 
Seething’ Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma," Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. leer Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 amet Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
° 7 . ° 
GENERAL AGENCY 
aca pt ogg mop With Shippers of 
OUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘ Jos’’ 
Riverside, Bentley’s 


Codes: 
: Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxinip,’’ Dundee 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
Referénces: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,’ ’ Rotterdam 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of Ds City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K 


DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


“Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANALYSES 


Dependable, Prompt Service 






Siebel Institute of Technology 
60 Montane CHICAGO, It 


————— 




















919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




























-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—. — Y. Produce Exchange 
Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Resiant { Office: 211 Bryané St., Malden, Mass. 
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= Production was geared to a paint brash 


— When the automobile was still a “horseless carriage,” 
body painting required vast storage areas in order to air- 
dry each coat. Modern industrial finishes and improved 

— technique, however, allowed the installation of produc- 

% tion-line methods. 

a Today’s flour mills too, through the Agene Process, 
at have production-line maturing. Gone are the delay, ex- 
pense and uncertainties of natural aging. Production is 
accommodated to needs rather than storage space. 


Agene matured flour gives the baker uniformly 
superior baking qualities — increased absorption, larger 





: 5 we . . 
a W rH ms . volume, finer texture and a more silky crumb. 
9 AGENE NA-128 
ae — for flour maturing 
-m.. = cnineacereniaen WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
Race’ — for a whiter, brighter flour 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





JUST AS SOON 
AS THE 
EMERGENCYS OVER 


7 





WHEN ARE WE 
GOING TO SEE THAT 


QUALITY BRAND AGAIN 














